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INTRODUCTION. 


Perhavs Ohristians in general do not sufficiently consider 
that the Bilile is an h^astern book, and that many of its 
obscurities do not arise in any intention of the sacred writers, 
but in the customs, manners, rites, ceremonies, and supersti- 
tions which by them are alluded to. Should these collections 
produce a similar effect on other minds that they have on 
my own, then will many be led to glorify God in the highest 
for His revealed systian of jmrilif and truths I am not so 
weak as to suppose I have succeeded in casting light on all 
tlie obscurities I have contended witli ; but that I have, in 
many instances, attained that object, few candid minds will 
deny. For many years I lived in habits of comparative 
intimacy wlUi tlie Hindoos, and mixed watli them in their 
joyous and sorrowlul scenes; and wJiutever I heard or saw, 
which promoted the object of my heart, was immediately 
noted down, and on my return home written at length, so 
that, on my arrival in Ihis country, the manuscript liad only 
to be co[)ied in the order and books of the Old and New 
Testaments. 1 think it will be coiicedeci, that no man who 
liad not resided many years amongst tlie people, and who 
had aot a tolerable; knowledge of their language and various 
usages, coultl have written tliis book; and therefore 1 hope 
my reatlers will give me that degree of coufitlence which is 
necessary I’or the full enjoyment of tlie work. Some of my 
friends, eitlier to excite iny caution or my fears, have told 
me not to expect much mercy from the Reviewers; but my 
reply has been, tlicre is nothing political or sectarian in 
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these papers; that they relate to a book which is the cominon 
pr'Operty of tis all^ and surely we ought all to feel pleasure 
in seeing its various and delightful truths illustrated and 
confirmed. 

The allusions to the abominations of heathenism in holy 
writ are exceedingly numerous ; and no wonder, for most 
of the writers had extensive intercourse with the idolaters. 
Look at Moses nurtured in the palace of heathen royalty ; 
he ‘‘was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians*/’ and 
the people he had to lead and govern were constantly 
inclined to the superstitions and impurities of heathenism. 
Who, then, can be surprised at the broad, the awful denun- 
ciations aoainst that system as found in the first five books 

CT 

of the Holy Scriptures ? 

Joshua, the pious and heroic successor of Moses, had to 
guide the same people through the land of the heathen, and 
in his book there are many affecting details of the contests 
and transactions they had with the idolaters. 

The book of Judges contains some feai'ful accounts of the 
impiety of the Israelites, of their subjugation or slavery to 
the heathen at six different periods. 

The book of Rutli is named after a heathen woman wlio 
was married to a son of Naomi. 

The first and second books of Samuel relate to the 
heathen chieftain Goliath, to the fall of the god Dagon, to 
Saul and the witch of‘ Endor, and various battles with the 
idolaters. 

The books of Kings contain many appalling instances of 
the intercourse which existed betwixt backsliding Israel and 
the vile idolaters. Here we have Solomon and the heathen 
dautrhter of Phai-aoh; here we have an account of his 
attachment to pagan women, and of his fall into idolatry. 
Here also we have the glaring wickedness of Jeroboam in 
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the audacious Jezebel, who were succeeded by their hea- 
thenish son Aliaziali, who sent to enquire of the idol Baal- 
zebub, whether he should recover from his sickness. 

The book of Ezra describes the return of the Jews from 
their seventy years’ inglorious captivity amongst the heathen. 

Nehemiah is believed to have been bom in Babylom 
Esther w^as the queen of the heathen Ahasuerus of Persia. 
Job lived amongst the heathen, and the Psalms have many 
allusions to that system. Isaiah was most particular in his 
descriptions, and uncompromising in his denunciations against 
idols. Jeremiah, who was a prisoner to a heathen king, 
makes frequent reference to paganism ; and Ezekiel, who was 
a captive in Babylon, is most daring in his disclosures and 
threatenings. 8ec the faithful, the noble Daniel, and his 
office in the capital of Assyria; and look at Jonah, in the 
idolatrous city of Nineveh, and his subsequent voyage amongst 
the heathen mariners. Reflect on the minor prophets, and 
their vivid accounts of Israel and her idols; and who can be 
surprised at the numerous illustrations found in these pages 
of the same sj steni as exists in the East at this day ? 

I sul)mit, vve are not to look at tlie supposed site of paradise, 
or at the holy land, for the piiinitive locality of the ;presc7it 
hunum famii}^, but to Ararat.^ Is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that Noah and his lauiily would remain for many years 
at no great distance from the spot wdiere they first settled ? 
And when they did remove, would it not be towards the 
most Iruitful countries ? Who built the splendid cities of 
Babylon and Nineveh ? did not Ashiir, and probably the 
other sons and descendants of Noah ? f Wlio were the first 
to study astrology as a guide to find out tlie good or evil 
supposed to be produced by the heavenly bodies ? Who 
were the first to propitiate them in reference to tlieir salutary 
or malignant influences on the destinies of men ? Does not 

^ For observations on Ararat, Taurus, Caucasus, and Jlirnalaya, see 
p. of this work; also on fsaiah xiv. 13, fl-. 
f (»cn. X. 1 1. 
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the mind instantly revert to the builders and occupiers ol 
Babylon, to their dispersion over the earth, and the con- 
sequent carrying away of their superstitions, though then 
veiled in dilFerent languages. It has been well observed, 
Whoever were the first planters of India, it could not have 
been planted till long Persia and Elam luid been suffi- 

ciently cultivated, and a comiderahle mmiher of agci^ after 
Assyria and the countries adjoining Ararat had hem planted. 
This is so apparent from ScripUire and the nature of things^ 
that it not admit (fa disputed* As, then, Abraham, 
&c., the fathers of the Hebrew nation, came originally from 
near to India ’’f, can we suppose the customs and manners, 
the sciences and figures ol‘ speech, would not be ])reserved ? 

But what were the idols worshipped by the Jews ? The 
leading deities were exactly the same as those of India at 
this day. Calmet suggests that tlie Chiiin of Arnos is the 
same as the Chiven or 8iva of the Hindoos. He is joined 
with tire sanguinary Moloch, who corresponds with tlie blood- 
thirsty Kali or Palrakniy, tin incarnation of lire consort ol' 
Siva. In the fragments to Cahnet.1: it is said, It will, no 
doubt, be observed, that the Chiun of Amos is a term used 
many ages after tlie events to which tlie prophet refers, 
which are thus connected witli the history of lialaam §, and 
that the term in Numbers is not Chiun, but Baal Peor. 
Those who know the meaning of the word Peor, will im- 
mediately sec it is tlie same as the of the (ireeks, the 

Priapus of the Romans, the Osiris of the Egy})tians, and tlie 
.Lingam of the Hindoos. But J will now give a.n extract 
from an l^ssay on tiie Identity of the Gods served liy tlie 
Jews, with those of Assyria, India, and r>t}ier nations. j| 

Hie Jews worslnjiped the Assyrian deity, Sut’coTii- 

8oe IJmvcrsdl Hisi(fn/^ vni. sx. 71. See (•>//;//*' 7^ voL iv. CIO. 

f. No. Nuiiih. xxii. 

li Jonrnaf oj iltv llounl .Uwi r Suncfi/^ arfirlc Vd. hv the 

Rev. .lose}>li Roherls, R.iM.K. A.S. 
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BENOTH, under the name of Ashtoreth or Astarte; and it 
is said*, tlial this ‘^god or goddess was both masculine and 
feminine/ The Siva of India is both male and female; his 
right side being of the former, and his left of the latter sexf ; 
and his wife assumed both appearances, as circumstances 
might require. 

“ ‘ The Babylonians called Succoth-benotii, Mylitta, 
signifying Mother 'X The wife of SivA, and she only (as far 
as I know), is called Matha, or ‘ Mother" 

Amongst tine Assyrians, ‘ tlie daughters or women once 
in their lives liad to make a sacrifice of virtue to that goddess, 
Succoth-benoth/ § And Lemprieke says of her: ^A 
surname of Venus, among the Assyrians, in whose temples 
all the women were ol)liged to prostitute themselves to 
strangers/ The wife of Siva, amongst many otlier names, is 
called Valj or Bali, under which appellation she assumed 
the form of a girl of twelve years of age. And in Madura^ 
Balance and otlier places, beaiitilul virgins used to go to tlie 
temple once in tlieii’ lives, to offer tliemselvcs in lionour of 
the goddess. The stoi*y was, that a god liad converse witlj 
them. In all the tein})les of Sj'va and his consort (where it 
can be afibrded), women are ke])t to dance and sing bel’ore 
the idols. 

“ Amongst tlie Assyrians and others, ^ the votaries of the 
above-named goddess worship sometimes in the dress of men, 
and at other times in tlial of women/’ |j The dancing-girls 
of many of the temples on the continent of India, at the least 
called Aldnamjm^ do the same thing. When the god and 
goddess go out to hunt, tliey are eijuipped and mounted as 

Univcrml WisUirj/. 

f M.\r Kiri-: makes llie tollowini.^ fjuotahon froni fVoelns: — “ Z; iS; 
af)Gt}v y.'i'fro* 7.f-vr ufJibfKiTor rnXf-Tn — JuviTl.R is a. lUail ; JeiMTKR 

is also an .ijinnorlaJ iiiaiti. — Voj. iv, 707. 

1 IJrdvrrmI llhhuy, I hid, 

ji Ihid. — Tvr.RMAN and BieNNET say ot lie Fi'siival of (lima. : Therir 
were (tressed ns dam in?;' in ihe streets to the stnnid ol jinglnvii* 

jarring, and ear'-pierein^’’ i/isirutMents.’’ 
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men; and at the conclusion of the great feast of SfvA they 
assume the dress oIl Panda ra?ns^ and thus go from house to 
liouse to ask alms. 

The Babylonian or Assyrian goddess was drawn or 
supported by lions.^ The wife of StvA, under the name 
of Bhadra-kali, has the same animal appropriated to 
her use. 

^ SuccoTii-RENOTH, the Same with the Syrian goddes's, 
the vsame as Astaiite of the Phoenicians and the Decerto 
of jdscalom^ Tlie worship paid to tliis goddess came originally! 
from Assyria and Babylonia. Astahte is always joined with 
Baal; and is called a god in Scripture, having no particular 
word for expressing a goddess f. Lucian thinks Astarte 
to be the Moon. | 

The wife of Sjva, under the name of Sacti, placed a 
representation of the crescent moon on the head of her 
husband, under the following circumstances. When once 
engaged in amorous sports, he by accident broke her arm- 
ring^ which she immediately tied on his dishevelled lock of 
hair as tlie crescent jiioon. He, however, having laughed at 
Ijer, she turned away her tace, and changed the crescent into 
the full moon. § Tlie crescent is coinnion to both, and is 
assumed as circumstances may require, — See particularly on 
Isai. Ixv, 1 1 . 

^ Shach, or Saoa, another god or godiless, partly the 
same with Mylttta (Succotii^benotii), the Syrian god- 
dess.’^ 11 

* Univcntal Hialoru. t I (rid, 

J See Calmet in loin; nUo, his Plates xvi. lioures 12, 13, 14-*; and 
MX. lii^ures 1. and 2.; where the horns, or rather the ereseent moon, may 
be seem on the head. 

^5 Tlie following is a translation of tlie passage from tlie Kurnia Piirdna: 

“ Let ns place on our heads the feet of JSacti, wlio when she put on Siva’s 
dislievelled lock of hair the ereseent moon, her arm-ring, vvhieli had been 
l)roken in amorous dalliance, the cirnetar-arinetl Siva looked significantly ; 
at which she averteil her face vvitli shame, and rlianged it into the full 
moon.” 

il (Iniversal Histon/. 
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The wife of Siva is also known here under the name of 
Satti ; but in Sanskrit, Sakti. 

‘ The festival of Saca was held for five days every year ; 
during which time, servants coiinnanded their masters, and 
wore a kind of royal garment, called * 

The festival of the wnfe of Siva continues nine days, or 
rather nights, and is called Nava Rattiri^ i. e. nine nights ; 
three of these, however, are for SARASVATi f, and the other 
six for Sakti. On this occasion, those who have not been 
accustomed to eat flesh, or drink intoxicating liquors, do so 
freely. All restraints are now' throw^n off; and scenes of tlie 
most sickening kind wind up the ceremonies. No young 
female of respectable character w'ill dare to show' lierself in 
public. Servants assume the airs and practices of tlieir 
masters; scliool-boys, dressed in gay apparel J, go from house 
to house, to dance and sing songs in honour of Sakti : gam- 
bling, figliting of cocks and of rams, with other rude and 
ludicrous perl'ormances, fill up this indecent festival. 

“ Sai.ambo, a goddess; the same as Astautk ; eternally 
roaming up and down a mountain.’^ 

Is it not rather striking, that the wdfe of SivA is also known 
l)y tlie name of Si la mb n; and that tliis name also signifies a 
mountain. Anotlier of her names is Parvati, meaning she 
who was born in a mountain. She is called daughter of the 
mountain ; and sometimes the mountain nymph, who cap- 
tivated SivA from a course of ascetic austerities. 

The Babylonians and Assyihnis worshipped w hat by tlie 
Greeks and Romans was termed or Friapiis. The 

j)riaps were three hundred fathoms, or three lumdred cubits, 
high ; and by vvliom the priaps were erected, there is mucli 
fable.’ II 

“ ‘ llie Egyptians, most probably? meant the sun and 
moon. Some suppose Osiris to signify the efficient cause of 

* IJ}dversal Hhton/, 

[. One garment worn i.'5 calicd ShoHai 

!1 IbuL ' 


f I'lie wife’ of Brahma, 
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things; and Isis, matter. Osiris was represented in a human 
form, in a posture not very decent, signifying his generative 
and nutritive faculty. His living image was the bull, "I'he 
image of Isis, usually in the form of a woman, with cow's 
horns on her head.’"^' Camnikt also says: ^ Astaute was 
the same as the Isis of Egypt; and again quoting Jerome, 
who in several [ilaccs translated the name AstartE by 
Priapus.’ 

In reference to the indecent object alluded to as being wor- 
shipped l)y the Assyrians, it is well known that the Hindoos 
do the same thing. The lingani {Pria]yns) in tlie I Jindoo 
tem))le oi' Sedaniharcm is sujiposed to have sj>rung from the 
earth of itself; and its foundation is [relieved to be in the 
lower world.f 

As it respects Osiiiis, it is more than pi obable that he, in 
his ^ posture, geiierative and nutritive faculties,’ was the 
same as tlie Siva of the Hindoos. Tlie bull was sacred to 
the I'onner, and also to the latter, Lsis being represented 
with cow’s horns, finds a parallel in Siva or his wife, with tlie 
crescent moon fixed on tlie head. 

In conclusion, whether we look at tlie corresjionding traits 
of character in Moloch and Kali ; in Haal-i'kor and the 
Chiun of Amos ; at the mutual as.sunjjition of either sex by 
Siva and his partner; at the term Mn/Z/rv being applied to 
the latter, and also to the SuccoTH-nENorii (Astarte or 
Mylitta) of the Assyrian, Phcxaiician, Jewish, and other 
nations; at the cow’s horns {so called) of Assyria, and the 
crescent of India; at the young virgins who made a sacrifice 
of chastity to the Si/ccoTH-nEXOTH of antiquity, aud to the 

V7UVL:rml His/ on/. 

'j- IIla’KI N« ai AM says, in his 'Vravcls hi iMcsopof/imia, vol. li. p. lOO., of 
some antiijnes lie saw taken from the niin.s of Babylon I — “ Tlie lar/^er 
antiques comprehended a figure in brass, embracing a large ianoam between 
its knees, precisely in tlic style of the lilndh rt^|>n?.sentation of that 
emblem.’^ He mentions also, in another pkice, Tiie Indian ilgiire of a 
man, with a painted boini(.a, and embracing the ian(,aa!.'’ 

iVIay not ihe < irctmcAanccs mentioned in (ren. ix. liave been the 
'vrigin this worslnp r 
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consort of the Oriental Siva; at the vse njaile of the n^gular 
female votaries of both systems; at tlieir mutual assumption, 
on certain ocxasions. of tlie male attire ; at the lion, as be- 
longing to the goddess of Assyria, and also to her of India ; 
to the festival of Shach or SAca, and that of Satti or Sakti 
in reference to the lascivious way in which it was conducted, 
and the peculiar garments w'orn on that occasion; at the 
term Salamuo being tlie name of the one goddess, and also 
of the other ; at its true meaning, in reference to a mountain 
where they mutually dwelt ; at the Baai.-peok of Assyria, 
and the Israelites ; and the Osi uis of Egypt, the of the 

Greeks, the Puiapus of the Romans, and the Lingam of 
the Ilindoos (worshipped now in the temples" of the East); 
we see some of the most striking coincidences, wliich never 
could liave been the residt of any tiling but the identity of 
their ovigiru’’ 

Looking, tlierefore, at the primitive locality of the present 
human family ; at the five books of Moses ! at the book of 
Joshua ! of Judges ! of Ruth ! and the Psalms ! and Isaiah ! 
and Jeremiali ! and Ezekiel ! and Daniel ! and Jonah ! and 
the minor projihets ; viewing the remarkable identity of tlie 
two leading deities (male or female) of the Assyrians, the 
Egyptians, the Jews, the I lindoos, the Greeks, and Romans ; 
we may surely expect to meet with many vivid illustrations 
of the sacred volume in the languages, customs, and super- 
stitions of the East. 

On some subjects I have written with considerable plain- 
ness ; but, for prudential reasons, have been obliged to conceal 
the worst. Would that the whole could be safely disclosed ! 
then would the people of these realms arise from their le- 
thargy, and ci’y for tlie spiritiial and mental emancipation of 

* In tlio IJnivcrml History^ it is said ot a temple hi Egypt : “ Near 
the temple was a lake, in the midst of which stood a stoiio altar; and every 
day, many people swam to the altar in the midst of the lake’, to perform 
their devotions/’ This is a correct description of vast nnmbers of Hindoo 
temples, and of the rvai/ in wliich men go to the stone altar in the middh- 
of the tank, to perform their devotions. 
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the Oriental slave. 'l"hc time has gone by for the flippant 
philosophers of France and England to talk about the ** vir- 
tuous Hindoo and his venerable system of ethics;” we have 
looked into the vile arcana, and dragged (so far as we dare) 
the monster to the light. Great Britain has acted nobly to 
the West ; she has laid a train for the destruction of slavery 
and vice in her own and other states ! her story will find a 
place in the literature of every nation ; her fame will have 
an echo in every age and clime ; but let her now look at the 
East ! and say, has she not there the most glorious field for 
her benevolent, her spiritual ! achievements ? 

As to the origin of the various resemblances found in tliis 
volume, I am free to confess I do not think they have been 
derived from the written word of our Scriptures, but from 
oral communications ; and that they have been moulded into 
their present shape by the political and theological notions 
of the people by whom they were received. 

It has been my object as much as possible to avoid con- 
troversy ; hence I have left the reader to compare tlxis with 
other commentaries; and doubt not, in general, he will be led 
to right conclusions. 

Some of the articles are, perhaps, too brief, but no Student 
will be long without ascertaining the meaning. 

In very many instances I preserve the Tamul idiom, but 
in general have distinguished it by inverted commas; there 
are, how^ever, some sentences without that distinction, which 
may lead the reader to suppose they ai'e my own composition, 
when they are nothing more than the literal rendering of an 
Eastern phrase. I am conscious that my English is not 
always so pure and national as it ought to be ; but my 
numerous years of absence and foreign associations must be 
my apology. 

Should Providence again take me to those distant regions, 

I shall, at all convenient opportunities, pursue the sante 
course, and doubt not to make many additional discoveries to 
instruct anti interest my owmi mind. 
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If it be laudable in a great nation to expend thousands in 
the exploring of unknown regions, in tracing out the course 
or source of a river, or the limits of a sea ; how much more 
so to illustrate that book which refers to the regions beyond, 
— to that bourn whence no traveller returns ! It is true that 
all those doctrines which relate to our present and future hap- 
piness are sufficiently comprehensive ; but is the intelligent, 
the immortal mind of man to be satisfied with that, when 
the rest is within his grasp? Man has ransacked and 
delved into the crumbling remains of antiquity: he has 
sailed through rivers and seas “ unknown to song;’^ he has 
become “the inhabitant of every clime;” his ambitious 
soul has ventured all for the breath of fame : and is tliis 
fair, this glorious field, so worthy of all his loftier powers, 
to remain comparatively unexplored ? Happy shall I be, if 
in accordance with the wishes of the society to which I have 
the honour to belong, to be employed in this sublime pursuit ; 
and happy shall I be to render up my breath in illustrating 
that volume wliich has been my solace and delight in sorrow^'s 
darkest hour. 

Now' “ Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and liis Father; to him be glory and doniiniou 
for ever and ever. Amen,” 


JOSEPH ROBERTS. 


jh'aversham, Kenl^ 
January^ 1835. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF 

THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


GENESIS. 

Chap. I. Verse 20. — The moving creature that 
hath LIFE.” 

l^HE Hebrew has for life^ soul ; and the Orientals believe 
that th6 vital principle in animals will never die; and when 
the life or soul has departed from one body, it is said t!& enter 
into and to animate some other body. 

II. 7. — “ The Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground, and hreathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life ; and man became a living soul. 

Those of the Easura faith believe tliat Sattee produced Siva 
and his goddess ; Vishnoo and Lechimy ; also Brahma, and 
the goddess Sarusuvathe : but that all souls come from 
Brahma. 


8. — The Lord God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden.” 

It may be of but little importance to us, at this day, to 
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know where the garden of Eden was situated j andj perhaps, it 
is now impossible to identify its site. Some have fixed it in 
China; others in Arabia? or Palestine : some have said it was 
on the banks of the Ganges; and others, in the island of 
Ceylon. Tlie word Paradise^ by which it is generally de- 
signated, is not Greek, but signifies,* according to Dr. Clarke, 
in Arabic, ti garden^ a vineyard.^ and also place of the blessed. 
It is a well-known fiict, tha^ by all the inhabitants of the East, 
Ceylon is considered one of the most sacred spots on earth ; 
and the Arabians and Persians believe it was the Paradise, 
Though the names Adam’s bridge and Adam’s peak, may not 
stamp with certainty the traditions concerning it; yet they 
show at least what has been, and still is, the popular opinion. 
It is, however, only fair to infer that the site chosen for 
the place of the blessed,” would be the most eligible that 
could be fixed on, not only in relation to the other parts of 
our globe, but also to universal nature ; as its climate and pro- 
ductions would, in a great measure, depend on this. It is 
therefore as probable that it w^ould be situated near to the 
Equator, as in any other place ; for, after all deductions for 
the devastations made either by the fall, or the flood ; the fairy 
scenes that there break upon our view ; the profuse and 
unaided gifts of nature, joined with the fewness of the wants 
of the inhabitants, may lead us to conclude that we have 
found out as probable a spot for the abode of the first happy 
pair, as can any where else be pointed out. 

16 . — ** Of every tree in the garden thou nmyesi 
freely eat.” . 

The margin reads, eating thou shalt eat and this is 
truly Oriental. Does a man who is under the care of a phy- 
sician, feel doubtful whether or not he ought to eat some kind 
of food, which has been recommended to him ; and does he 
ask, Shall I partake of this ? Should it be approved of by 
the physician, he will reply, Fear not; Posihavea^posikaUlm^ 
— Eating you may eat.” 



■; : :-a 

l _ it is n<>t good the man should be alone^*’ 
In the book called the Seanda Purana it is said, ** By 
marrying a woman of a superior disposition, charity is pro* 
moted, penance is maintained, felicity in the celestial world is 
secured ; the happiness of this world is acquired : and there 
is nothing difficult to obta^in.” 


18. — An kelp meet for him.’^ 

This is the polite way of speaking of a wife in the East^ 
though it must be confessed that they associate with this 
term too much of the idea of a servant. Does an aged per- 
son advise a young friend to get married ; he will not say, 
Seek for a wife,” but Try to procure a thunive^ a help 
meet.” A man who repines at his single state, says, 
I have not any female help in my house.” A widower 
says, Ah ! my children, I have now no female helpP 
A man, wishing to say something to his wife, will address 
her as follows: My helj) meet^ hear what I am going to 
say.” It is worthy of observation, that the margin has for 
help meet^ as before him ; ” and this gives a proper view 
of her condition, for she literally has to stand before her 
husband to serve him on all occasions, and especially when 
he takes his food ; she being then his servant. Say to a 
woman, “ Leave thy husband ! ” she will reply, No, no ; 
I will stand before him.” 

20. — And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the 
fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field.” 

It is well known, that the names affixed to the different 
animals, in Scripture, always express some prominent feature 

* The Seanda Pur^ia is one of the most sacred works of the Hindoos, 
and is regularly read through once a year in the temples of Siva. It con- 
tains some most curious allusions to, and illustrations oty antiquity, and 
may have been written about 1500 years ago, though it professes to de- 
tail events which occurred many thousands of years ago. It is now in 
coui-Kse of translation for the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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, 4 - . ^ 

aii4 essentl^ cbaracl;eristic;iOf the creature, to which they are 
vc^ip\\eA”i^Dr.A.Clarke. 

It is an interesting fact, that nearly all the animals among 
the Hindoos, have names given to theni, v?hich either allude 
to their shape, or their habits. Hence, the Horse is called 
the “ thought,” which means he is as quick as thought. 
Also, the “letq)ing one; ” “ the learned or trained one ; ” “he 
who causes dimness, ” i. e, by swiftness ; “ the mad one ; ” 
“ the runner in circles ; ” “ he with the maiie ; ” “ the triangle 
face ; ” “ the hot one ; ” “ the shot arrow ; ” “ the driver of the 
wind ; ” ‘‘ the driven swiftness.’" 

The Lion is called, ‘‘ the king of beasts ; ” the victorious 
one ; “ he with claws/^ The Tiger is, ‘‘ the springer ‘‘ the 

.spotted one ; ” the beautiful one.” The Elephant, the moun- 
tain with hands;” ^Hhe slothful one;” the roarer;” “he 
whose mouth hangs down;’ “ the tusker “ he who drinks 
two ways” (through the trunk and mouth) ; “ the \rarrior;” 
“he whose hands has a hole in it” (alluding to the pro- 
boscis); when in love, “ the mad one;” “ he with the 
large foot;” “the pie-bald one.”* The Ox, or Cow — ^in 
youth, “ the hapgy one.” Madu, “the teated one.” The 
Cat, “ tiger of the house ;” the sleeper.” The Dog is, he 
who lives by the scent ; ” “he who vomits;” “the hero;’’ 
“the idle one.” The Sheep is named, “the timid one ;” “ the 
jeaper.” The Alligator is called, “he who conceals himself;” 
“ he who comes from eggs.” The Bear, “ the triangle step- 
ped one.” The Monkey, “ the thief! ” “ he who never diesf ;” 
“ he who lives in the branches.” The Hog, “ he who dwells 
in the forest;” “ the hot one;” “ the angry;” “ the tusked 
one;” “the gjround tearer.” The Jackal, “ he of tricks, or 
cunning “ the envious one.” The Turtle, “ the stone-bodied 

* These animals are sometimes thus marked. In travelling through the 
Battiealoa district, in 1821 , I saw one of that description. He was feed- 
ing in the long grass ; and after giving a look at me and my companions, he , 
reauraecl his employment. 

t The natives believe that, except when killed by man or some animal, 
tl>e monkey never dies, ir-f * 



one ; « he #hb bomes from f ^ conceals his 

members.” The Ass, he with the large mbath.” The 
Deer^ the small mouthed one.*^ 

Birds are generally called, the sickness faced ones” (mean- 
ing the sickness of birds generally appears first in the feed or 
head) ; those who come from eggs.” The Arrows, the 
givers of omens.” The Crow is, the receiver of offerings” 
(alluding to those who fast on the Saturday in honour of Sanue 
Saturn, who give part of their rice to the crows). The Ka- 
Kuj ‘‘ he with the iron beak.” The Peacock, he whose 
riches or pleasures are in feathers.” The Eagle, ‘Hie who 
flies aloft;” ‘‘the flesh eater.” The Pigeon, “ the stone eater.” 
The Serpent, “ he who walks on his bell}^ “the secret one ,* ” 
“he of tricks “he who fears a noise “ he who has a jacket 
(alluding to his slipping off’ the skin); “he who has eyes 
for ears, or he who hears by his eyes;” “ the coiled one;” 
“ the circle.” 

23 . — “ She shall be called woman.” 

The term avoman in the original is the feminine form of 
the term translated 7na?i, and may properly be defined s//e>* 
man ; and it is a striking coincidence, that, in the Tamul 
language, maynitkan is man, but manuthe is w^oman, or female 
man ; the e being the feminine termination. 

III. 4. — “ The serpent said unto the Avoman, Ye shall 
not surely die,” 

Every fact which casts light on the history of the serpent 
as the agent of our fall, whether derived from its OAvn habits, 
or from Eastern story, must be exceeding!}" interesting. If 
that creature was the medium through which sin and misery 
entered into the world ; is it not probable that, amongst a 
people possessing such ancient literature, of such curious and 
romantic habits, some references to that great event would be 
preserv<^d ? Accprdingly, we findia their books, superstitions, 
and sayings, strong allusions to that fact. 
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fbilbw jmndpally takeh^^ m aricieht work 
called Bralima^JJttaa Kdndam. The gods in the most 
remote antiquity were subject to death, which in order to 
prevent, they resolved to Amuiham (i. e. ambrosia), 

by the eating of which they might gain immortality. They 
therefore went with great sprightliness to their work- The 
sea of milk was the churn, a mountain was the churning 
stick; and the large serpent called VdstiJce^ w^as the rope 
which whirled it round. The gods commenced their oper- 
ations, but the serpent^ by being thus pulled in contrary 
directions, became sick, and vomited poison into the ambrosia. 
They all then became greatly alarmed, as their hopes of im- 
mortality were destroyed. The body of Vishnoo became black 
from the heat, and they ran off with the greatest consterna- 
tion. They then made their prayers to Siva, the supreme, 
that this terrible evil might be removed; and he complied 
with their request, by drinking up the poison. From which 
time he has always been knowm by the- name of the azure 
necked one,’^ because the colour of the poison always remained 
in his neck, as a sign of what he had done. The gods then 
joyfully partook of the ambrosia, and gained immortality. 

Amongst the gods there were two giants in disguise, who 
also began to eat the ambrosia : but the sun and moon, seeing 
them, gave the signal to the gods ; and Vishnoo struck off 
their heads : but the ambrosia having gone down as far as the 
neck, that part could not be destroyed. The heads thus se- 
vered, they assumed the form of serpents : the one was called 
Irdhi^ which was black in colour ; the name of the other was 
Keathu^ which was red. They tiien, in revenge, seized the 
sun and the moon, which caused them to be eclipsed.^ 

In former times, the serpent, and other animals, are believed 
to have had the gift of speech, and many instances are on 
record where their conversations are given. Thus, the great 

* This by the Hindoos, at this day, is believed to be the true cause of an 
eclipse. 



serpent called ^athe SecdshmyMifm fiad seized the 1^!^ 
thara-Mountaini ssdd to the god of winS, who was trying to 
blow him away, “ I am greater than thou.'* 

A king called Aruchanan once set fire to the jungle ; when 
a serpent which was there, took its young one in its mouth, 
and flew away. The king saw this, and shot the mother with 
his bow and arrow ; but the young one then flew offi and cried 
aloud Who is the enemy of Aruchanan ? who is the enemy 
of Aruchanan?” The king, called Kannan, replied, I am 
the enemy : ” from which time the young serpent became his 
arrow, and by it was destroyed the king Aruchanan. 

The god Siva is described as wearing serpents round his 
neck, as an ornament. Vishnoo reclines upon the serpent, 
Aatlie Sealshan, as his couch. Nine large serpents are be- 
lieved to assist in supporting tiie world. Temjiles are erected 
to the serpent Cobra Capella, and there these reptiles are 
regularly fed and worshipped.^ No heathen would kill one of 
that description, though it had destroyed his own child. The 
Vireyan serpent eats dust. 

The Hindoos believe, that though the Brahminy kite is the 
enemy of all serpents, it dares not to attack the Capella, be- 
cause the latter once went with a complaint to Vishnoo, saying, 

O Swamvj the kite is always striving to kill me ; therefore 
take me under your protection.” The god then put two 
marks upon it ; and when the kite sees them, he passes away. 

In a Tamul verse, the serpent is called a creature of deep 
searchings and great secrecy.” Tlius, it is a proverb, when 
a man acts with such cunning as to elude the observation of 
others, ‘^Pambii Pambin Kal Are^yuin;” i.e. the serpent 
knows its own feet: meaning, no other is acquainted with its 
ways. A wicked man is called the seed of the serpent,” and 
he who is rapid in the accomplishment of his vile purposes, is 
called the serpent-eyed one.” 

* Since writing the above, Mr. Murray has brought to my notice an in- 
genious work, entitled “ The Worship of the Serpent,” by the Rev. John 
Bathurst Dean, M.A. F.S.A. 
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In the Ji<Myea of Indran* there is a tree called Xa^-Paga- 
Veerutcham, which sprang from the (ambrosia) 

which was churned by die gods. Those in the heavenly 
world, by eating of its fruit, have immortality and whatsoever 
they desire. 

7 . — “ They sewed fig leaves together, and made them- 
selves aprons.” Margin, “ things to gird about,” 

Children in the East do not, in general, wear any clothes 
till they are five or six years of age, except when they are 
taken out on a visit. But a piece of silver, coppeY, or 
lead, made into the exact form of a leaf, with the fibres and 
stalk curiously engraved thereon, hangs down in front, having 
a string attached to it, which goes round the loins. 

15. — “ Thou shall bruise his heel." 

Thus was the serperit to injure the seed of the woman. 
The heel was the part to be wounded, which conveys the 
idea of being followkd for that purpose. It is a remarkable 
fact, that the heel in the East is the part which is said to be 
wounded when a treacherous person, under the guise of friend- 
ship, has inflicted an injury on another. And the man who 
has thus perfidiously conducted himself is called a hulhe, 
vettu, Iciraven, a heel-cutter. He who supplants or betrays 
another goes by the same name. Sliould a man have gained 
a situation which another tried to get ; the disappointed person 
will sajr, “Ah! I will yet cut his heel,” /. e. 1 will by some 
stratagem have him turned out. It is worthy of observation, 
that this title is only given to the man who has apparently 
been a friend. 

The serjmnt affected to be the friend of the woman, but 
most perfidiously betrayed her. He went behind her for that 
purposej and when she did not suspect his design, he bruised 
her heel, and that of her seed throughout all generations. 



Judas also appeared to be o be <<T[ifted 

up his heeif' and thus shewed hilnseff to be 
the heebcutter — of the 

It is said of Jacob, his hand took hold on Esau's 7^^^; ; ^ 
and Dr. A* Glarke says his name is fi^om a word which sig- 
nifies to defraud, deceive, to supplant.” 

Dan was to be an adder in the path, that biteth the horse 
/leelsy^ showing that by stratagem principally he should con- 
quer his enemies. See Judges xviiL, also xvi. xxvL and 
xxxvi. 

Job says, *‘Thou settest a print upon the ^eds of my feet.” 
So that the treacherous people, or supplanters, might not find 
any difficulty in accusing and betraying him. 

The Psalmist’s owm familiar friend” lifted up his /teel 
against him,” and thus proved faithless to his professions of 
friendship. He also asks, in Psalm xlix, 5., “ Wherefore 
should I fear in the days of evil, when the iniquity of my heels 
shall compass me about?” Bishops Horne and Lowth ren- 
der this — “Why should I give w'ay to fear and despondency 
in the time of calamity, when the wickedness of my 
wealthy and powerful adversaries compasses me about to 
SUPPLANT and overthrowMue?” Parkhurst says, of my heels^^* 
‘‘rather of my supplanters ; of those who endeavour to 
SUPPLANT me.” He asks, why was he to be afraid of those 
wealthy adversaries who wished to betray him ? — “ God will 
redeem my soul.” 

Jeremiah says of the royal family and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, in consequence of their wickedness and their 
approaching calamities, “ For the greatness of thine iniquity 
are — ■ — thy heels made bare.” Thus they w^ere uncovered^ 
so that their enemies might easily supplant them. 

In view, then, of what the wily serpent inflicted on the 
heels of our first parents and their seed ; also on Jesus Christ, 
the second Adam (through Judas), how literally was that 
fulfilled, “Thou shalt bruise his heels and how remarkably 
is the memory of the facts kept up in the East at this day ! 



16* — Unto the woncti^ Be said^ I mE gieatly multiply 
thy sorrow/^ 

It is believed tl^t the pains and sorrows of women in child- 
bearing are product by the sins they had committed in ^ 
former of existence. “ Brahma created vroman out of 

sin, which he 6ad collected,’’ and being thus formed, it is 
believed she must haiVe misery. Thus, one of the great evils 
of the metempsychosis is, that a man, in consequence of his 
sins, may, in the next birth, be born a woman, in order to 
suffer the pains attendant on parturition for former transgres- 
sions. When a female suffers much, the people say, Ah ! 
how great must have been her sins in a former birth 

In an ancient book, partly translated by the late Mr. Ellis 
of Madras, it is said (in respect to future births), It is not 
easy to escape being born a woman.” 

IV. 3* — And in jmccss if time it came to pass.” The 
margin ^ reads, “ at the eijid of days ; ” and this is 
truly Oriental. When the days are ended, I will 
fulfil my promise.” ‘‘ After those days are ended, 
I shall have peace.” When the days come round 
(in their circle), I will do that for you.” ‘‘ Cain 
brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto 
the Lord.” 

What induced Cain to select that kind of offering for the 
Lord, vve do not certainly know; but it is a fact, that in the 
Hindoo religion, also amongst the Budhists(who prevail, with 
some modifications, over a great part of the Chinese and 
Burmese empires, also in Japan), fruits in their ripe or unripe 
state, flowers, honey, roots, nuts, water, milk, boiled rice, 
cakes, oil, and perfumes, are offered to the gods. 

^ I would here observe, once for all, that I have gone regularly through 
the marginal readings, and have found, with few exceptions, that they 
literally agree with Eastern language in idiom and figure. In the course 
of this work, most of them will be illustrated; and I think few readers will 
doubt that they are the correct translations. 
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The margin has, sheep or goats ; and people in.the E^st 
never speak of a flock without mentioiiing^hat is its kind. 

7* — thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? 
and if thou doest not well, sm Lwth at the doorJ* 

D’Oyly and Mant interpret this,^ Your sin will find you 
out.” ‘‘ Thy punishment is not far off'.” They also say sin 
may be rendered sin-offering; and several other Comment- 
ators take the same view, and think this is its true and only 
meaning. The victim proper for a sin-off'ering was lying at the 
door, and' therefore was within his reach. 

There are some who affect to smile at the idea of sin lying 
at the door: it is, however, an Eastern figure. Ask a man 
who is unac(|uaiiUed with Scripture, what he understands by 
sin lying at the threshold of the door; he will immediately 
speak of it as the guilt of some great crime which the owner 
had committed. A man accused of having murdered a child 
would be accosted in the following language: — If you have 
done this, think not to escape; no ! for sin will ever lie at 
your door: it will descend from generation to generation.” 
To a man accused of having committed any other dreadful 
crime, it would be said, All ! if I had done it, do I not 
know sin would ever lie at my door? ” The idea is Sin per- 
sonified in the shape of some fierce animal crouched at the 
door. Its criminality and punishment remain. 

If Cain had done well, would there not have been the 
excellency ” (see margin), but if not well, then sin, like a 
monster, was crouching at his door. Taking the other view 
of it, seems to amount to this ; now, Cain, if thou doest well, 
that will be tliy excellency, thou shalt be accepted : but if 
thou doest not well, it is a matter of no very great conse- 
quence, because there is a sin-offering at thy door. 

God’s design appears to have been to induce Cain to do well, 
by speaking of the reward of righteousness, and to make him 
afraid of doing evil, by showing him the punishment of sin. 
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1 My punishment is greater than I cah bear/* 
The margin has, Mine iniquity is greater than 
■ be forgiven/^ 

This form of speech is very common* Has a person com- 
mitted a great crime; he will go to the offended individual, 
and piteously plead for mercy ; and at intervals keep crying, 
Ah ! my guilt is too great to be forgiven. My hopes are 
gone.” 


14. — Every one that findeth me shall slay me.” 

It has been tauntingly asked, How could every one slay 
Cain? Has a man escaped from prison ; the people say, 
“ Ah ! all men will catch and bring that fellow back.” Has 
a man committed murder; Ah ! all men will kill that mur- 
derer,” This means, the feeling will be universal ; all will 
desire to have that individual punished. 

15. The Lord said unto him, Therefore, whoso- 
ever slayetli Cain.” 

When people speak to each other on important or solemn 
subjects, they do not always use the personal pronoun, but 
the name of the person addressed is mentioned, apparently, 
that hy-^standers may have no doubt as to the individual in- 
tended. Suppose two persons — the one called Muttoo, and 
the other Kandan — w'ere disputing about something serious 
which had occurred. Muttoo would say, is well known to 
Kandan that I never made any such promise ; but Kandan has 
brought false witnesses to swear that I did say so.” Has Chin- 
nan done something for another which he fears another party 
will resent; he goes to the person for whom the favour was 
performed, and states his apprehensions. But the favoured 
individual will say, ‘‘ Fear not ; for whosoever injures Chin- 
nan, I will injure.” 

VI. 4. — There were giants in the earth in those days; 
and also after that, when the sons of God came in unto 



genesis; is 

the daughters of bate children to 

them, the same became mighty men, which were of 
old” 

The Hindoos say that giants were generated in the 
following manner : — •Brahma, the god (he who was also 
called Kdsipar)^ had two daughters; the one called 
Athe, and the other called Tithe ; from the former came the 
gods, but from the latter the giants. Those giants or demi- 
gods were nine cubits in height, and performed the most 
astonishing works : ” and such is the opinion of the people, 
that wherever there has been a great effort of nature, whether 
in an earthquake, or a volcano, they say it was produced by 
the giants* 

But leaving these notions out of the question, it is a fact, 
that in some of the stupendous works of art which still 
remain, it is impossible to account for the way in which some 
of the ponderous masses of stone w^ere brought together, as 
the people do not at this day possess any machines of suf- 
ficient power to remove them. 

Another general opinion, in reference to the stature of 
man, is, that in every age he is becoming less; and will do so 
until he become a prey to the most insignificant animals. 

17. — « Behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon 
the earth.” , 

That the Hindoos have an account of the deluge, all who 
are acquainted with Eastern literature must admit. The 
translations by Sir William Jones from the Bhagavat, and 
other authorities, fully settle the matter. In the first volume 
of the Asiatic Researches may be seen the opinions on this 
sulyect. 

In aTamul book, also, called Bagatutham^ which, I doubt 
not, is translated from the Sanscrit book Bhagavat, it is said, 
that one called Satj/avdtha?i, (i. e. the true-faced one) in the 
first age, which was called Kreathdy did one morning, after he 
arose, and after be had performed his ablutions and devotions, 
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go to the place of the god, Vishuoo, and said the age 

and the flood are now come : what advice do you give to me ? 
Then Vishnoo took a lotus leaf, like unto his own navel, 
and placed Satyavathan thereon. After this, Vishnoo as- 
sumed the form of a fish, to support and steer the leaf- 
The flood came, and in three and three quarters ndliki, 

L e, one hour and a half, the whole vrorld was covered with 
water, and all living creatures were destroyed. AVhen the 
waters were dried up, seven kinds of appearances (living 
creatures) came. In the third age, Satyavathan was united 
to the navel of Vishnoo. 

Ill that ancient book, the Scanda Piirana, it is said, The '-^ 
town of Kanchu is celebrated, because, when the flood was 
upon the earth after the death of a Brahma (one of his deaths 
or incarnations), he, assuming the shape of a frog, escaped 
from the flood by catching hold of the branch of a mango- 
tree.’" 


VI 1. 11. — Tlie ^joindows of heaven were opened.” 

The margin has the flood-gates bf heaven were opened.” 
In the East, when the rain fiills in torrents, the people say, 
the heavens are broken.” 


VIII. 13. — “ Noah removed the covering of the 
ark.” 

The native vessels in India have not decks like those in 
Europe, but strong laths are put on, which are well tied 
together, and then thatched over with cocoa-nut leaves, which 
can be removed at any time without difficulty. It can 
scarcely be believed, that so slight a covering will be a defence 
from the rain and sea; but, generally speaking, it is so. 
Some of these vessels carry upwards of two hundred tons. 


IX. 13. — I do set my bow in the cloud.” 

The rainbow is the b<m with which Indran, the king of 
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heaven, fought his foes* With it, having 
string, he conquered the Assurs. Scandan, the son of Sivay 
was once injuring the holy mountains, by tearing up the 
forests, and destroying the animals ; when the gods, hearing 
of his proceedings (not knowing he was the son of Siva), 
went and fought with him ; but Scandan seized the bow of 
the king of heaven, and conquered them all. 

A king once wrote to another sovereign, ordering him 
to deliver up the keys of his fortress : but the latter asked. 
What ! has he got the bow of the king of heaven ? 

When preparations are making for a marriage, or any 
other feast, passers-by, on seeing the arrangements, say, 
Ah ! here is the rainbow ! meaning, there is something to 
follow. 


22. — “ And Ham — saw the nakedness of his 
father.” 

Calmet says, Ham or Cham CZStlj brown, swarthy, black, 
deep black.” Dr. Hales says, Ham signifies burnt or 
black.” 

The Tamul for Ham is Cam^ and the Sanscrit is “ Cham.” 
Cania or Chama is the Hindoo god of love. Cama signifies 
‘‘ lechery, lasciviousness, an object of desire.” This god is 
the author of all sensual desires. The most impure work 
in the East commences with an invocation to him. Vish- 
noo, by many Oriental scholars, is believed to be the same 
as Noah. Cama is the so7i of Vishnoo ! 

Whilst reading the following, keep in mind the meaning of 
his name, burnt or black ; ” also the object of his visit. — 
Cama once went into the presence of Siva without permission, 
and that at the time when he was lost in divine contemplation. 
The intruder, wishing to excite lascwidas feelings, let fly one 
of his arrows. The god, enraged, sent Jire from his frontal 
eye, and burfit him t6 and ever after that he was in- 

visible to all but his wife. 

The regions of the appointed to Ham and his 
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^ to is th€ chafiot of Chaioa or Cama, 

Job says (xxxvii* ‘‘Thy garments are warm by the 

muik windj’* and great virtues are attributed to it. It brings 
heat to the body and many of the sages arid kings, who 
wished to lead a chaste life, complained of its power. It 
gives a clear voice, brings joy, and is good for marriages ; 
and it is a fact, that during the continuance of this wind, 
nearly all marriages are made. 

hairnet and his editors believe that Ammon, or Hammon, 
was a deification of Ham.* 

29. — The days of Noah were nine hundred and 
fifty years.” 

In asking the age of a child or a man, the enquiry is not 
how many years^ but, Days how many ? ” — In speaking of 
a man who will die soon — Ah ! in five years his days will 
be gone. That young man has grey hairs ; to him how many 
days ? he has seen twenty-six years.” 

X. 9. — A mighty hunter before the Lord.” 

It is said of great heroes, also of those who are very 
zealous in their devotions, they are mighty before the 
go*/” 

XI. 7. — Confound their language.” 

The people of the East have nothing which corresponds 
with the scriptural account of the confusion of tongues. They 
say there were originally eighteen languages; and it may be 
worth while to pi-jperve their names. Arigam, A'runam, K^- 
lingam, Konisig*, Kamaposurn, Koniignum, Kosalam, 
Peesavagam, CingSlSiBse, Sinther, Chinese, Moorish, Teera- 
v6datn, Tulavara, Pa||pSram, Mathagam, Maradara, Pan- 
gam. 

TTjey also have ei^teen kinda ^ books. 


• See Deut. iv. IQ^-r-Lingam. 
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XIIE 7. — <^VAnd there was a strife between the herd- 
men of Abram’s cattle, and the herdmen of Lot’s 
cattle. 26.20. — And the herdmen of Gerar did 
strive with Isaac’s herdmen, saying, The water is 
ours.” 

How often have I been reminded of the strife of the herd- 
men of the Scriptures, by seeing, on a distant plain, a number 
of shepherds or husbandmen struggling together respecting 
some of the same causes which promoted strife in the patri- 
archal age. ^ 

The fields are not, as in England, enclosed by fences ; 
there is simply a ridge which divides one from another. 
Hence the cattle belonging to one person find no difficulty in 
straying into the field of another, and the shepherds them- 
selves have so little principle, that they gladly take advantage 
of it. Nothing is more common than for a man, when the 
sun has gone down, tlius to injure his neighbour. The time 
when most disputes take place, is when the paddy, or rice, 
has been newly cut, as tlie grass left amongst the stubble is 
then long and green. Tlie herdmen at that time become very 
tenacious, and woe to the ox, if within reach of stick or stone, 
until he shall get into his own field. Then the men of 
the other j:)arty start up on seeing their cattle beaten, and 
begin to swear, and declare how often the others have done 
the same thing. They now approach each other, vociferating 
the most opprobrious epithets: the hands swiftly move about 
in every direction ; one pretends to take up a stone, or spits 
oil the ground in token of contempt ; and then comes the 
contest — the long hair is soon dishevelled, and the weaker 
fall beneath their antagonists. Tlieii begins the beating, 
biting, and scratching, till in their cruel rage they have nearly 
destroyed some of tlie party. The next business is with the 
magistrate: all are clamorous for justice; and great must be 
his patience, and great his discernment, to find out the truth. 

Another common cause of strife is that which took place 
between the herdmen of Gerar and those of Isaac. Water 
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is at all times very precious in the East^ but especially in the 
d>y season ; as the tanks are then nearly exhausted, and what 
remains is scarcely fit for use. At that time recourse must be 
had to the wells i which are often made at the expense or labour 
of five, ten, or twenty people. Here, then, is the cause of 
contention. One man has numerous herds* ; he gets there 
and almost exhausts the well; the others come, and, 
seeing what is done, begin the affray. But the most common 
cause of quarrel is when the owners of the well have to irri- 
gate their lands from tlie same source. To prevent these 
contests, they have generally each an appointed time for 
watering their lands ; or, it may be, that those who get there 
first, shall have the privilege : but where there is so little 
integrity, it is no wonder there should be so much strife. 

XIV, 14. — Servants born in his own house.’^ 

Abram had trained his three hundred and eighteen ser- 
vants to arms, and with them he rescued his brother Lot, 
and brought back his goods, and the women also, and the 
people.” 

To Englishmen it may appear strange that Abram should 
have so many servants, and that they were born in his own 
house. Many Hindoos in North Ceylon once possessed num- 
bers of slaves, who were all born on their own grounds. I 
know a man who once had nearly one thousand of his fellow 
creatures. Not that they always worked for him, or were 
dependent upon him ; they were the descendants of his slaves, 
and were, in the strongest sense of the word, his vassals. 
Neither were they descended from men of other nations, but 
from Hindoos only ; and some of them from the same caste as 
their master. 


17* — ^‘The king of Sodom went out to meet him.” 

The conduct of this king, of Abraham, of Lot, of Saul, of 
the father of the prodigal, and of many otliers, is beautifully 

^ A man in the Wanny has more than nine hundred bulfaloes. 
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illustrated by the manners of the East, at this day. Not to 
meet a friend, or an expected guest, would be considered as 
rude in the extreme. So soon as the host hears of the ap- 
proach of his visitant, he and his attendants go forth in courtly 
style; and when they meet him, the host addresses him, ‘®Ah! 
this is a happy day for me ; by your favour I am found in 
health.^* He will then, perhaps, put his arm round his w^aist, 
or gently tap him on the shoulder, as they proceed towards 
the house. When at the door, he again makes his bow, and 
politely ushers him in ; and the rest joyfully follow, congra- 
tulating each other on the happy meeting. 

22. — have lift up mine hand unto the Lord the 

Most High God.’’ 

To lift up the right hand with the fingers towards heaven 
is equivalent to an oath. Hence Dr. Boothroyd has rendered 
the passage, sxvear to Jehovah.” To lift up* the hand 
in confirmation of any thing is considered a most sacred way 
of swearing. In Isaiah Ixii. 8. it is written, “ The Lord hath 
sworn by his right hand.” It is an interesting fact that many 
of the images of the gods of the heathen have the right hand 
lifted up, which, to the understanding of the people, says, I 
am God ; I am truth ; I myself'; I am. Fear notJ^ * 

Does a man make a solemn promise, and should the person , 
to whom it is made express a doubt ; he wall say, Lift up 
your hand ” which means, swear that you will perform it. 

In the month of December, when evil spirits are believed 
to roam about, the people dip their hands in a strong solution 
of lime, and then strike the door or walls of their dwell- 
ings; the impression indicates that the inmates are under 
the protection of God : they are true ; it is confirmed by an 
oath. 

* In Orme’s History of Hindostan, voL i. 348., mention is made of a 
letter directed to Mahomed Issoof, by the Regent of Mysore, “ sealed with 
his seal of signature ; and on the back was stamped the print of a hand, 
form, with the Mysoreans, equivalent to an oath.” 

C 2 
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23. — <* I will not take from a thread even to a shoe 
latchet.” 

This may refer to the red thread worn round the neck or 
the arm, and which binds on the amulet ; or the string with 
which females tie up the hair. The latchet I suppose to 
mean the ihtyng of the sandal, which goes over the top of the 
foot, and betwixt the great and little toes. It is proverbial to 
say, should a man be accused of taking away some valuable 
^ article which belongs to another, “ I have not taken away 
even a piece of the thong of your worn-out sandals.^' 

XV. 17 , 18 . — A burning lamp that passed between 

those pieces,” In the same day the Lord 

made a covenant with Abram.” 

Several eminent critics believe the lamp of fire was an em- 
blem of the Divine presence, and that it ratified the covenant 
wuth Abram. 

It is an interesting fact, that the burning lamp or fire is still 
used in the East in confirmation of a covenant. Should a 
person in the evening make a solemn promise to perform 
sometliing for another, and should the latter doubt his vrord, 
the former will say, pointing to xh^fiainc of the lamp, That 
is the mtnessJ^ On occasions of greater importance, when 
two or more join in a covenant, should the fidelity of any be 
questioned, the)’ will say, “ We invoke the lamp of the Tem- 
ple ” (as a witness). When an agreement of this kind has 
been broken, it will be said, Who would have thought this ? 
for the lafkp of the Temple was invoked.” 

That fire was a symbol of the Divine presence, no one 
acquainted with the sacred Scriptures can deny ; and in the 
literature and customs of the East, the same thing is still 
asserted. In the ancient writings, where the marriages of 
the gods and demigods are described, it is always said the 
ceremony was performed in the presence of the god of fire. 
He was the witness. But it is also a general practice, at 
the celebration of respectable marriages at this day, to have 
^fire as a witness of the transaction. It is made of the wood 
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of the Mango-iree^ or the Aal or Arasu^ or Panne or Paldsiu 
The fire being kindled in the centre of the room, the young 
couple sit on stools but when the Brahmin begins to repeat 
the incantations, they arise, and the bridegroom puts the little 
finger of his left hand round the little finger of the right hand 
of the bride, and they walk round the fire three times from 
left to right. Fire is the witness of their covenant; and if 
they break it, ^fire will be their destruction^^ 

In the Scanda Parana, the father of the virgin who was to 
be married to the son of the Rislii, said to him, Call your 
son, that I may give to him my daughter in the presence of 
the god of Jire^ that he may be the witness f that being done, 
Usteyar gave his daughter Verunte in marriage, the Jire 
being the *witnessr 

XVI. 2. — Obtain children by her.” The Hebrew' 
has Be builded by her.” 

When a wife has been for some time considered steril, 
should she have a child, she is said to be making her house 
new, or rather, she has caused the house to be newly bnilt^ 
When a man marries, he is making a nexi:> house” 

XVIII. 1. — And he sat in the tent door in the heat 
of the day. ” 

Often has my mind reverted to the scene of the good old 
patriarch sitting in the door of his tent in the heat of the day. 
When the sun is at the meridian, the wind often becomes 
softer, and the heat more oppressive ; and then may be seen 
the people seated in the doors of their huts, to inhale the 
breezes, and to let them blow on their almost naked bodies. 


2, — He lift up his eyes, and looked.” 

To lift up the eyes does not mean to look upwards^ but to 
look directly at an object, and that earnestly. A man coming 
from the jungle might say, As I came this morning, I lifted 
up my eyes, and behold, I saw three elephants.” Have 

c S 
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you seen any thing to-day in your travels ? ” — ^ I have not lifted 
up my eyes/^ I do not seethe thing you sent me for, sir.” 
— Just lift up your eyes, and you will soon find it.” 

4.—^^ Let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, and 
wash your feet.” 

How often, in passing through a village, may we see this 
grateful office performed for the weary traveller ! As the 
people neither wear slices nor stockings, and as the sandal is 
principally for the defence of the sole of the foot, the upper 
part soon becomes dirty. Under these circumstances, to have 
the feet and ankles washed is very refreshing, and is considered 
a necessary part of Eastern hospitality. 

The service is always performed by servants. (John xiii. 14.) 


27. — «« Am but dust.” 

Such was the language of Abraham before the Lord. A 
poor man pleading for mercy, or speaking of his own littleness, 
says, Ah ! my Lord, I am but man (i,e, dust) before you.” 
Has a man been greatly despised, he says, I am accounted 
as dust.” 


XIX. 19. — Thy servant hath found grace in thy sight.” 

Nothing can be more common than this form of speech. 
Has a man been pleading with another and succeeded in his 
request, he will say, Ah ! since I have found favour in your 
sight, let me mention another thing.” My lord, had I not 
found favour in your sight, who would have helped me ?” 

Happy is the man who finds grace in your sight [ ” 

26. — “ His wife looked back from behind him.” 

From behind him.” This seems to imply that she was 
following her husband, as is the custom at this day. 

When men, or women, leave their house, they never looTc 
haclc^ as it would be very unfortunate. ” Should a husband 
have left any thing which his wife knows he will require, she 
will not call on him to turn or look back ; but will either take 
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the article herself, or send it by another. Should a man have 
to look hack on some great emergency, he will not then 
proceed on the business he was about to transact. When a 
person goes along the road (especially in the evening), he will 
take great care not to look back, because the evil spirits would 
assuredly seize him.’* When they go on a journey, they will 
not look behind, though the palankeen, or bandy, should be 
close upon them ; they step a little on one side, and then look 
at you. Should a person have to leave the house of a friend 
after sunset, he will be advised in going home not to look 
back : as much as possible keep your eyes closed ;Jear notJ^ 
Has a person n^de an offering to the evil spirits, he must 
take particular care, when he leaves the place, not to look back* 
A female known to me is believed to have got her crooked 
neck by looking back* Such observations as the following 
may be often heard in private conversation. Have you 
heard that Comdran is very ill ? ” — “ No, what is the matter 
with him?” — Matter; why he has looked back, and the 
evil spirit has caught him. ” 


XX. 15. — Dwell where it pleaseth thee.” The 
margin reads, good in thine eyes.” 

Ask a man, What are you going to do ? The reply will 
often be, What is good in my eyes.” Whither are you 
going?” — Where it is good in mine eyes.” ‘‘I wish 
you would perform that for me.” — It is not good in mine 
eyes.” 


16. — A covering of the eyes unto all that are with 
thee.” 

Dr. Boothroyd translates this passage, I have given to 
thy brother a thousand pieces of silver, to purchase veils for 
thee and for all who are with thee. ” 

The English notion of an Eastern veil is, that it is merely 
used to cover or conceal the face ; but this is not all, as it 
serves also for a garment. 

c 4 
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The object of Abimelech appears to have been to purchase 
that garment which a woman throws over her head. It is 
called Mukddu^ because it serves also to cover the face. It 
is considered to be a great charity to give garments of that 
description, and rich men often purchase large quantities for 
that purpose. A husband will say to his wife, when he wants 
her to do any thing which is arduous, ^^Ah ! the apple of my eye, 
only do this, and I w ill give thee a gold {Mukcldu) veil.’* 

XXI. 6.—“ God hath made me to laugh.” 

A \voman advanced in years, under the same circimstances^ 
would make a similar observation: I am. made X.o Umgh^^ 
But tins figure of speech is also used on any wonderful occa- 
sion. Has a man gained any tiling he did not expect, he will 
ask, What is this ? I am made to laugh Has a person 
lost any thing wdiich the moment before he had in his hand, 
he says, “ I am made to laugh.” Has he obtained health, 
or honour, or wealth, or a wdfe, or a cliild^ it is said, He is 
made to laugh.” Ah, his mouth is now full of laughter; 
his mouth cannot contain all that laughter.” (Ps. cxxvi. 2.) 

8. — Abraham made a great feast the same day that 
Isaac was weaned.” 

WHien the time has come to wean a cliild, ^fortunate day 
is looked for, and the event is accompanied with feasting and 
religious ceremonies. Rice is given to the child in a formal 
way, and the relations are invited to join in xha Jistivities* 

For almost every event of life the Hindoos liave a fixed 
rule from which they seldom deviate. They wean a female 
child within the year, because, if they did not, it would be- 
come steril ; ” but boys are often allowed the breast till they 
are three years of age.* 


9. — The son of Hagar which she had born unto 

Abraham.” 

* It is a curious fact, that a cow, having a female calf, is milked after 
one week ; but after a male, not till one month. 
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It is not uncommon for a man of properly to keep a con- 
cubine in the same house with his wife : and, strange as it may 
appear, it is sometimes at the wife’s request."^ Perhaps she 
has not had any children, or they may have died, and they 
both wish to have one, to perform their funeral ceremonies. 
By the laws of Menu, should a wife, during the first eight 
years of her marriage, prove unfruitful ; or should the chil- 
dren she has borne be all dead in the tenth year after marriage; 
or should she have a daughter onl^ in the eleventh year ; he 
may, without her consent, put her away, and take a concubine 
into the house. He must, however, continue to support her. 

16 . — « A good way off'; as it were a bow-shot.” 

This is a common figure of speech in their ancient writings, 
The distance of an arrow. — So far as the arrow flies.” The 
common way of measuring a short distance is to say, It is a 
call off*,” /. e. so far as a man’s voice can reach. How far 
is he off’?” “ O, not more than three calh^^ i. e. were three 
men stationed within the reach of each other’s voices, the 
voice of the one farthest off* would reach to that distance. 


21. — And his mother took him a wife.” 

When a father dies, tlie mother begins to look out for a 
wife for her son, though he may be very young; and her 
arrangements will generally be acceded to. 

XXII. 2. — Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, 
whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of 
Moriah, and offer him there.” 

In the book called Arupattu-Moovaa Kathi, is the following 
account: — In the village of Tiru-Chang-Katarig, lived a man 
named Siru-Tondan. He was exceedingly benevolent, and 
never would eat his food until he had called the holy Pan- 
darams to partake of it. One day he went out, as usual, to 
invite them to his repast ; but for some time could not find one. 

^ 1 know a couple with whom this occurred, and the wife delights in 
nursing and bringing up the offspring of her husband’s concubine. 
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At last, Siva (thegod) appeared as a Pandaram, and offered to 
accompany him, stating however, that his curry must be 
made of a child of twelve years of age, who is the on/j/ son of 
his mother.” The father was to seize and hold the child, and 
the mother was to cut it up and prepare it. Then,^^ said he, 

I will eat.” The curry was prepared, and brought before 
the Pandaram, but he would not partake of it. He then 
restored the son to life again, and the parents knew it was not 
a Pandaram. The god then blessed them for their faith- 
fulness, and vanished out of their sight. 

5. I and the lad will go and come again.” 

The people of the East never say, as those of England, 
when taking leave, I or I am going,” but “ I go and 
return** Naan Poy Vamikerain* 

XXIII. 7. — Abraham stood up and bowed himself 
to the people of the land.” 

The politeness of Abraham may be seen exemplified 
amongst the highest and the lowest *of the people of the 
East : in this respect, nature seems to have done for them, 
what art has done for others. With what grace do all classes 
bow on receiving a favour, or in paying their respects to a 
superior ! Sometimes they bow down to the ground ; at other 
times they put their hands on their boso7us, and gently incline 
the head ; they also put the right hand on the face in a 
longitudinal position ; and sometimes give a long and graceful 
fiweep with the right hand<^ from the forehead to the ground* 

IS. — My lord, hearken unto me, the land is worth 
four hundred shekels of silver.” 

Respectable people are always saluted with the dignified 
title My lord f hence English gentlemen, on their arrival, 
are apt to suppose they are taken for those of very high 
rank. 

The man of whom Abraham offered to purchase Mach- 
pelah, affected to give the land. Nay, my ford, hear me. 
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the field I give thee.” And this fully agr^s with the conduct 
of those, who are requested to dispose of a thing to a person 
of superior rank. Let the latter go and ask the price, and the 
owner will say, My forrf, it will be a great favour if you will 
take it.” Ah, let me have that pleasure, my lord"^ Should 
the possessor believe he will one day need a favour from the 
great man, nothing will induce him to sell the article, and he 
will take good care (through the servants or a friend) it shall 
soon be in his house. Should he, however, have no expect- 
ation of favour in future, he will say as Ephron, “ The 
thing is worth so much; your pleasure, my lord"^ 


XXIV. 11. — The time that women go out to draw 
w^ater.” 

It is the work of females in the East to draw water both 
morning and evening; and they may be seen going in 
groups to the wells, with their vessels on the hip or the 
shoulder. In the morning they talk about the events of the 
past night, and in the evening about those of the day : many 
a time would the story of Abraham’s servant and Ilebekah, 
the daughter of Bethuel, be repeated by the women of Meso- 
potamia in their visits to the well. 


4*7. — And I put the earring upon her face.” 

Nothing is more common than for heathen females to 
have a ring in the nose ; and this has led some to suppose, 
that the jewel here alluded to was put into that member, and 
not on the face. I put a jewel on thy foreheadf Ez. xv. 
11. The margin has, for forehead, nose.” 

It does not appear to be generally known, that there is an 
ornament which is worn by females in the East on the forehead. 
It is made of thin gold, and is studded with precious stones, and 
called Pattam^ which signifies dignity. Thus, to tie on the 
Pattam^ is to invest witfi high dignity.” Patta-^lstcre is 
the name of the first lawful wife of the king.” In the Sathur- 
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Agaraathe, this ornament is called the ornament of the 
forehead^^ * 


57. — Enquire at her mouth,” 

I3o people wish to know the truth of any thing which has 
been reported of another, they say, Let us go and enquire of 
his mouth ^^ — Let us hear the birth of his months* Do servants 
ask a favour of their mistress, she will say, “ I know not what 
will be the birth of the master^s mouth ; I will enquire at his 
mouthJ^ 

So the mother and brother of Rebekah enquired at the 
mouth of the damsel, whether she felt willing to go with the 
man. “ And she said, I will go.” 

59. — And they sent away Rebekah their sister, and 
her nurse.” 

How often have scenes like this led my mind to the 
patriarchal age ! The daughter is about for the Jirst time to 
leave the paternal roof : the servants are all in confusion ; each 
refers to things long gone by, each wishes to do something to 
attract the attention of his young mistress. One says, Ah ! 
do not forget hini who nursed you when an infant : ” another, 
How often did I bring you the beautiful lotus from the 
distant tank ! Did I not always conceal your faults ? ” 

The mother comes to take leave. She weeps, and ten- 
derly embraces her, saying, My daughter, 1 shall see you 
no raore^ ; — Forget not your mother,” The brother enlblds 
his sister in his arms, and promises soon to come and see 
her. The father is absorbed in thought, and is only aroused 
by the sobs of the party. He then affectionately embraces 

* Tyerman and Ben net say of a bride they saw in China, “ Her head- 
dress sparkled with jewels, and was most elegantly beaded with rows of 
pearls encircling it like a coronet ; from which a brilliant angular ornament 
hung over her forehead, and between her eyebrows.’* — Vol. ii. 2C5, 

I find, since my return to England, this ornament is worn by ladies at 
home. 
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his daughter, and tells her not to fear. The female domestics 
must each smell of the poor girl, and the men touch her feet. 

As Rebekah had her nurse to accompany her, so, at this 
day, the Aya (the 7iurse) who has from infancy brought up 
the bride, goes with her to the new scene. She is her ad- 
viser, her assistant, and friend ; and to her will she tell all 
her hopes, and all her fears. 

60. — “ They blessed Rebekah, and said unto her, 
Thou art our sister, be thou the mother of thousands 
of millions.” 

From the numerous instances which are recorded in the 
Scriptures, of those who were aged, or holy, giving their 
Messing^ may be seen the importance which was attached to 
such benedictions. Has a son, or a daughter, to leave a 
father, an aged friend, or a priest, a blessing is always 
given. 

To be the mother of a numerous progeny is considered a 
great honour. Hence parents often say to their daughters, 

Be thou the mother of thouscmdsJ^ Beggars, also, when 
relieved, say to the mistress of the house, Ah ! madam, 
millions will come from you.” 

63. — Isaac went out to meditate in the field.” 
Margin, to pray.” 

The Moormen alw^ays go out in the evening to repeat their 
prayers^ and make their prostrations, 

XXV. 6. — “ Unto the sons of the concubines 

Abraham gave gifts, and sent them away from 
Isaac.” 

Just so here, the father gives gifts to the children his co 7 i- 
cuhines have borne to him, and advises them to go to distant 
places, where they will be likely to live together in peace. 


18. — He died.” Heb. for died, has ‘Mell.” 



This is a common way of speaking of those who are dead, 
they have fallen.” Tamben fell last night,” which means 

he died. 


21. — ' Isaac intreated the Lord for his wife, because 

she was barren.” 

* 

Under similar circumstances, the husband and the wife fast 
and pray, and make a vow before the temple, that, should 
their desire be granted, they will make certain gifts (specify- 
ing their kind), or they will repair the walls, or add a new 
wing to the temple ; or that the child shall be dedicated to 
the deity of the place, and be called by the same name. Or 
they go to a distant temple which has obtained notoriety by 
granting the favours they require. I have heard of husbands 
and wives remaining for a together at such sacred places, 
to gain the desire of their hearts ! 


28. — “ He did eat of his venison.” Margin, Venison 
was in his mouth.” 

Has a man been supported by another, and is it asked. 
Why does Kandan love Muttoo ? ” the reply is, Because 
Muttoo’s rice is in his month. Why have you such 
a regard for that man ? ” — Is not his rice in my 
mouth P ” 


30. — “ Feed me, I pray thee, with that same red pot- 
tage.” 

The people of the East are exceedingly fond of pottage, 
which they call Kool. It is something like gruel, and is made 
of various kinds of grain, which are first beaten in a mortar. 
The red pottage is made of KuraJcan, and other grains, but 
is not superior to the other. For such a contemptible mess, 
then, did Esau sell his birthright. 

When a man has sold his fields or gardens for an insig- 
nificant sum, the people say, The fellow has sold his land 
for pottage^^^ Hoes a father give his daughter in marriage 
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to a low caste man, it is observed, He has given her for 
pottage.'^ Does a person by base means seek for some paltry 
enjoyment, it is said, For one leaf* of* pottage^ he will 
do nine days’ work.” Has a learned man stooped to any 
thing which was not expected from him, it is said, “ The 
learned one has fallen into th^ pottage pot Has he given 
instruction or advice to others — The Lizard f, which gave 
warning to the people, has fallen into the pot,^^ Of 

a man in great poverty, it is remarked, “ Alas ! he cannot 
get pottage^'* A beggar asks, Sir, will you give me a 
little pottage ? ” Does a man seek to acquire great things by 
small means — He is trying to procure rubies by poitageJ* 
When a person greatly flatters another, it is common to say. 
He praises him only for his pottageP Does a king 
greatly oppress his subjects, it is said, “ He only governs 
fqr the pottage.^* Has an individual lost much money by 
trade — The speculation has broken his pottage potJ^ 
Does a rich man threaten to ruin a poor man, the latter 
will ask, Will the lightning strike my pottage 2)otP^^ 


XXVI. 15. — All the wells The Philistines had 

stopped them, and filled them with earth.” 

So these wretched creatures, when they hate a person, send 
their slaves in the night X.o fill up the poor man’s Some- 

times they throw in a dead serpent, or a crow, or a dog, to 
make the water impure. 


XXVII. 17. — She gave the savoury meat.” 

Though a woman be very rich, it is considered honoitrahle 
for her to prepare food for her husband, or any holy or great 
man. Such victuals are always preferred, and it is the greatest 

* It is common to fold a large leaf so as to hold the pottage. 

■f The lizard is believed to be very ominous, and gives warning, by its 
chirping, of approaching good or evil, Tliere is a science called the pallet 
mttevam^ i, e. the lizard science. 
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recommendation to say the Amma (the lady) prepared 
this. 


27 . — smelled the smell of his raiment The 

smell of my son is as the smell of a field.” 

The natives are universally fond of having their gar- 
ments strongly perfumed : so much so, that' Europeans can 
scarcely bear the smell. They use camphor, civet, sandal 
wood or sandal oil, and a great variety of strongly scented 
waters. 

It is not common to salute as in England : they simply 
smell each other; and it is said that some people know their 
children by the smell. It is common for a mother or father 
to say, “ Ah ! child, thy smell is like the Sen-Paga-Poo.” * 
I he crown of the head is the principal place for smelling. 

Of an amiable man, it is said, How sweet is the smell of 
that man ! the smell of his goodness is universal.” 

41, — The days of mourning for my father are at 
hand.” 

When the father (or the mother) has become aged, the 
children say, The day for the lamentation of our father is 
at hand.” The sorrowful time for our mother is fast ap- 
proaching.” If requested to go to another part of the country, 
the son will ask, “ How can I go ? the day of sorrow for my 
father is fast approaching.” When tVie aged parents are se- 
riously ill, it is said, “ Ah ! the days oi' mourning have come.” 

44. — Tarry with him a few days, until thy brother's 
fury turn away.” (See also Gen. xxxiii. 3 .) 

How exactly does this advice agree with that which is given 
under similar circiimstiinces at this day ! Any Tamul mother 
would have recommended the same thing as did Rebekah, and 
any son would have acted in the same way. See a person 

* Michelia Champacca, a flower sacred to Chrisna, and which tips 
one of the arrows of Cmm, the Indian Ctipui. 
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who has deeply offended another he wishes to conciliate ; he 
will for weeks and months keep entirely out of his w^ay, and 
yet enquire of the servants and others if they ever hear the 
master mention his name. He will perhaps request a person 
to go (as if not sent by himself) and say, How great is his 
distress ! his sleep has departed from him, his food has become 
bitter, and his soul is withered.’’ Should there be a slight 
hope of reconciliation, he enquires in what direction his of- 
fended friend wall walk that day ; and then he occupies a place 
where he must be seen. So soon as he can attract the atten- 
tion of his superior, he puts his hand to his forehead, stoops 
to the ground as if touching his feet, to show submission. 
Should no notice be taken, he will go and “ tarry a few days ” 
longer, and again repeat the same humiliations, till he shall 
have gained his object. 

XXVIIL 18. — Set it up for a pillar, and poured oil 
upon the top of it.” 

At the consecration of an altar, or the lingam, ghee, L e, cla- 
rified butter, is ahvays (with other things) poured upon them, 

XXIX. 1. — ‘‘Jacob went on his journey.” The mar- 
gin has “ lifted up his feet : ” wliich, in Eastern 
ianguage, signifies to walk quickl}^ — to reach out 
— to be in good earnest — not to hesitate. 

Thus Jacob journeyed to the East, he lifted up his feet, and 
stretched forth in good earnest, having been greatly encouraged 
by the vision of the ladder, and the promise, “ Thy seed shall 
be as the dust of the earth.” 


7. — “ It is yet high day.” Heb. “ Yet the day is great.” 

Are people travelling through places where are wild beasts, 
those who are timid will keep troubling the party by saying, 
“ Let us seek for a place of safety:” but the others reply, “Not 
yet for “ the day is gr eat , “ Why should I be in such haste ? 
the day is yet great , When tired of w orking, it is remarked. 


D 
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Why, the day is yet great. Yes, yes, you manage to 
leave off while the day is yet great.^^ 

14. — Abode with liirn the space of a month.” The 
Margin has this (also in many other places), Month 
of days.” 

So it is still said, How long have you been performing 
this penance ? ” — A month of time.” How long have you 
been performing your vows ? ” — A year of time.” 

19. — It is better that I give her to thee.” 

So said Laban, in reference to his daughter Rachel; and 
so say fiithers in the East, under similar circumstances. 

'Lhe wdiole aflair is inanagcid in a husiness-liJce tev/?/, watli- 
out any tiling like a consultation with the maiden. Her likes 
and dislikes are out of the question. Tlie lather understands 
the matter perfectly, and tlie mother is very knowing; there- 
fore they manage the transaction. 

This system, however, is tlie fruitful source of that general 
absence of domestic luifipiiiess which jirevails there. She has, 
perhajis, never seen tlie man with w hom she is to spend her 
days. He may be young; he may be aged ; he may be re- 
pulsive or attractive. The whole is a lottery to her. Have 
the servants or others wliispercd to her sometliing about the 
match ; she will make her enquiries; but the result will never 
alter the arrangements : for though her soul ablior the 
thoughts of meeting him, yet it must be done. *" 

2G. — “ Laban said, It must not be so done in our coun- 
try, to give the younger before tlie first-born.” 

* A line native girl, belonging to tljc Wesleyan Society in JalTha, was 
thus betrothed to a man whom slie disliked. The parents pressed her to 
have the nuptials celebrated ; but she positively declared she never vvoidd 
have liini, and that she would for ever rather remain as she was. For a 
full year the parents and relations plied her, but to no juirpose ; and at last 
they were <>bliged to allow her to marry the man whom she loved, and who 
was also a member of the same society. 
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It has been said (and with much truth), that could Alex- 
ander re-visit India, he would find the same customs and man- 
ners that prevailed in liis day. From age to age the fashions 
and usages are carefully and reverently adhered to. 

When the eldest daughter is deformed, or blind, or deaf^ 
or dumb, then the younger may be given first : but under 
other circumstances it would be disgraceful in the extreme. 
Should any one wish to alter the order of things, the answer 
of I^aban is given. 

Should a lather, however, have a very advantageous offer 
for a younger daughter, he will exert ail his powers to get off 
the elder; but until this can be accomplished, the younger 
will not be married. 

Youngei' brothers are sometimes married first, but even 
this takes place but very seldom. 


35. — She called his name Judah,” (Margin, She 

called his name Praise,”) and left bearing.” 

Heb. stood from bearing.” 

Scriptural names have generally a meaning. Tims, Didy- 
mus means a twin; Boanerges, a son of thunder; and Peter, 
a stone. 

'^riie names of the Orientals have alw ays a divstinct meaning. 
Thus, Ani Muttoo, tlie precious pearl ; Pun Amma, the 
golden lady ; Perrya Amma, the great lady ; Chinny Tamby, 
the little friend ; Kanneyar, the gentleman for the eye. Vast 
numbers of their children are named after their gods. 

Stood from bearing.” When a mother has ceased to 
bear children, should a person say it is not so, others will 
reply, ‘‘ She stood from bearing at such a time.” 

XXX. 20. — Now will my liusbaud dw^ell w ith me, be- 
cause I have borne him six sons.” 

Should it be reported of a husband, that he is going to for- 
sake his wife, after she has borne him children, people will 
say, She has borne him sons ; he will never, never leave 

D 2 
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IieiV* To have children is a powerful tie upon a husband. 
Should she, however, not have any, he is almost certain to 
forsake her. 


30. — The Lord hath blessed thee since my coming/’ 
Hel). at my foot.” 

By the labour of Jacob’s ybo/y the cattle of Laban had in- 
creased into a multitude. 

Of a man who has become ricli by his own industry, it is said, 
^^Ah! b}’' the labour of his these treasures liave been ac- 
quired.” How have you gained this prosperity ? By tlie fivour 
of the gods, and the labour 6f my How is it the king is 

so prosperous? By the labour of ihet feet of his ministers.” 

32. — I will pass through all thy flock to-day, removing 

from thence all tlie speckled and spotted cattle 

of such shall be my hire.” 

It is the custom of some to give to their slieplierds tlie 
males which are born for iHeir wages; and, as a general 
^ thing, they have not any otlier reward. Hiis mode of' pay- 
ing, liow^ever, applies only to flocks of sheep and goats. 

XX XI. 2. — The countenance of Laban — behold, it was 
not toward him as before.” Ileb. yesterday 
and tlie before.” See also marginal reading to 
Isa. XXX. 33. »Or old, from yesterday.” 

The latter ibriii of speech is truly Oriental, and means time 
gone by. Has a person lost the friendship of another, lie will 
say to him, Hiy face is not td me as yesterday and the day 
before.” Is a man reduckl in his circumstances, he ^;ays, 

The face of God is not upon me as yesterday and the day 
befoi'cJ'^ 

The future is spoken of; us to-day and to-niornm* ‘Hlis face 
will be upon me to-^day and to-morrois) f vvliich means, akmys. 
<‘I will love thee to-day aiui to-morrow.” Do you think of 
me?” — ^^Yes, to-day and to-morrow\” 'Model iar, have you 
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heard that Tamban is trying to injure you ?” — Yes ; and go 
tell him that neither to-day nor to-morrow will he succeed.” 

Our Saviour says, Behold, I cast out devils, and I do 
cures to-day and to-morrow,” A messenger came to inform 
him Herod would kill him; but this was his reply, intimating 
that the power could never be taken fronj him. 

Jacob said to Laban, My righteousness answers for me in 
time to come;” but the Hebrew has fortius, to-morronso ; ” liis 
I'ighteousness would be perpetual. 

Ill Eastern language, therefore, “yesterday and the d^y 
before ” signify xXmepast ; but “ to-day and to-morrow ” time 
to come. (See Ex. xiii. 14. Jos. iv. 6., also xxii. 24. margin.) 

35. — Under similar circumstances, no one goes to the 
temple, or any religigus ceremony. 



38. — “The rams of thy flock have I not eaten.” 

The people of the East do not eat the females, except when 
steril. It vvoidd be considered folly and prodigality in tlie 
Cixtreme to eat that which has tlie power of producing more. 
Hence the goats or kids which are bi'ought for sale, are 
always males. The females, after tliey have clone breeding, 
literally die of old age. Poets, in speaking; of kings in the 
chase, always describe them as killing the bucks. 

Jacob had not eaten the rams of the flock. 


40. — “ In the day the drought consumed me, and the 
frost by night.” 

Does a master reprove his servant for being idle, he will 
ask, “ What can I do ? the heat eats me up by day, and the 
cold eats me up by night : liow can 1 ^ain strength ? I am like 
the trees of the field : the sun is on my head by day, and the 
dew by night.” 

46. — “ They took stones and made an heap, and they 
did eat there upon the heap.” 

1 ) 3 
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Jacob and Laban here made a covenant, and ratified it by 
eating together on the heap of stones. 

When people make a covenant, a white cloth is spread on 
the ground, and the parties eat thereon. Should one of the 
contracting parties liave given ofience, he is at the expense of 
the feast. 

The ceremony of eating togetlier in the way alluded to is 
observed in forming the marriage covenants. 

53. — And .lacob sware by flic fear of liis father 
Isaac.” 

One of tlie most solemn oaths taken in the East, is tliat of 
swearing by the father^ whether he be living or dead. Is a 
man accused of some great crime, lie says, By my faihcr I 
swear that I am innocent.” — have sworn in the name of 
my father, therefore believe me. ” That mode which is most 
imposing and most binding is, for the fatiier and the son to go 
to the tenijile : the former prostrates himself on tlie ground 
in front of the portico; and the latter steps over his body, 
saying, I sivear by my Jather I am not guilty .” f 

55. — And early in the morning Laban rose up, and 
kissed his sons, and his daughters, and blessed 
lliem. ” 

Early rising is a universal custom, Tlius, in every season 
of the year, the people may be seen at sunrise^ strolling in all 
directions. At the time of the heavy dews, they bind a part 
of the robe round the liead, which also falls on the shoulders. 
When a journey has to be taken, were they not to rise earhj^ 
they would be unable to travel far before the sun iiad gained 


* Isauco, wiio WHS sent in searcli of Miingo Park, says, “ The king con- 
firiiied liis j)roinise of })rotection, by sending for Chiamon, the eldest son of 
the royal family, who swcn'c to this effect, both in his oivn name, and that of 
his fatJur ! ” 

I' This motle of sweariiig was abolished In tlie Ceylon goveriinient in 
18 P>, so fur as official oaths were concernerl. 
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its meridian height. They therefore start a little before day- 
light, and rest under the shade during the heat of the day. 

Here also we have another instance of the interesting custom 
of blessmg those who were about to be separated. A more 
pleasing scene than that of a father blessing his sons and 
daughters can scarcely be conceived. The fervour of the lan- 
guage, the expression of the countenance, and the affection of 
their embraces, all excite our strongest sympathy. My 
child, may God keej) thy hands and thy feet ! ” May the 
beasts of the forest keep far from thee ! ” May thy wife and 
thy children be preserved!” May riches and happiness 
ever be thy portion ! ” 

In the beginning of the Hindoo new year, when friends 
meet for the first time, they bless each other. Valen, may 
your fields give abundance of rice, your trees be covered 
with fruit, your wells and tanks be full of water, and yoiir 
cows give rivers of milk! ” Ah ! Tamban, we have met on 
the first day of the new year. In the next ten moons, may 
your wile have twins ! ” May you never want sons in your 
old age ! 

Venase, may your dlionies never want freight! May Va- 
runa (tlie god of tlie sea) ever |)]-otect them ! and may you and 
your children’s children derive an al)undance of riches from 
them I” Do 1 meet niy friend die merchant ? This year may 
your servants be faithful ! when you buy things, may they be 
cheap ; and when you sell them, may they be dear ! ” 

Have 1 the pleasure of meeting with our divine doctor ? 
The gods grant your fortunate hand may administer health to 
thousands ; and may your house be full of riches ! ” 

Thus do they bless each other and rejoice together, on any 
other great festive occasion. 


XXXII. 18, — It is a present sent unto my lord 
Esau.” 


Whenever a favour has to be solicited, or peace made, or an 
interview desired, a present is always sent to prepare the way. 

i) 1 
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Thus may the servants be seen with trays of fruit, or cakes, 
on their head, covered with white cloth, going to the house of 
the man who can grant the boon. Should there be something 
very important at stake, then a diamond, or a ruby, or some 
valuable jewel, will be sent by a confidential person. 

19 . — On this manner shall ye sjieak unto Esau.” 

I almost think I hear Jacob telling his servants what they 
were to say to Esau. He would repeat it many times over, and 
then ask, What did I say? ” until he had completely schooled 
them into the story. They w’^oiild be most attentive ; and at 
every interval, some of tlie most officious would be repeating 
the tale. The head servant, however, would be sfiecially 
charged with the delivery ol* the message. 

Wlien they went into the presence of Esau, they would be 
very particular in placing much stress on Jacob’s saying, the 
present is sent unto my lord!^' and this would touch his feel- 
ings. Servants who see the earnestness of tlieir master, imi- 
tate liixn in this when they stand before the person to whom 
they are sent. "Hiej' repeat a number of little things re- 
specting him ; his great sorrow for his offieuce, his weeping, his 
throwing himself into the dust, and his fearful expressions. 
Should the occasion, however, be of a pleasing nature, they 
mention his great joy, rmd his anxiety for an interview. 

The dependents of ICsau, also, would liear the story, and 
every now and then be making exclamations at the humility 
uf Jacob, and the value of his jxresent. They would also put 
their hands together in a supplicating posture, for Esau to 
attend to the request. He, feeling himself thus acknowledged 
as Imd^ seeing the servants of his brother before liim, and 
knowing tliat all his people had witnessed the scene, would 
consider himself greatly honoured. 

In this way many a culprit in the East gains a pardon, wlien 
nothing else could purchase it. Should the offender be too 
poor to send a present, he simply despatcljes liis wife and 
children to j>lcad for Ijim : and they seldom plead in vain. 
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XXXIII. 3. — ‘‘ Bowed himself to the ground.’’ 

There is something very touching, and, to an Eastern 
mind, very natural^ in this action of Jacob’s. His arrange- 
ments, also, may be seen to the life, at this day. His wives 
and children were placed behind him : they would be in a 
separate group, in order that Esau might the more easily see 
them. He w^ould then walk forward, and cast himself on 
the earth, and rise again, till he had bowed seven^ times ; 
after which, (as he would walk a short distance every time he 
arose,) he would be near to his brother. Esau could not 
bear it any longer, and ran to meet him, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him, and wept. Then came the liand- 
maids and their children, (I think I see them,) and bowed 
themselves before Esau ; the wives, also, according to their 
age, and their children, prostrated themselves before him. 
What w'ith the looks of tlie little ones, joined with those of 
the motliers, Esau could not help being moved. 

10. — Nay, 1 pray tiiee, if now I have found grace 
in thy sight, then receive my present at my hand.” 

Not to receive a present, is at once to show that the thing 
desired will not be granted. Hence, nothing can be more 
repulsive, nothing more distressing, than to return the gifts 
to the giver. Jacob evidently laboured under this impression, 
and therefore })ressed his brother to receive the gifts, if he 
had found fiivour in his sight. 

* People in great distress begin to bow to tlie earth wlien they are at a 
considerable distance from the man they wish to appease. But the regular 
mode of paying respects is as follows : — To a king, a father, or an elder 
brother, bow once,* before a priest, the temple, or the gods, three times. 

They have sixteen dilibrent ways of showing respect: — 1. To give 
a seat; Water for the hands; 3. Water for the feet; 4. Water of young 
cocoa-nuts, milk, [)erfiimctl waters ; 5. To pour w ater on a person, i. t\ to 
bathe him ; 0. To assist in putting on the clothes ; 7. To [)ut on the triple 
or sacred cord ; 8. To [)erfume a person ; 9, To adorn with garlands ; 
10. To give rice coloured with saffron; 1 1, To oiler sweet incense; To 
give a lani[) or a light ; Kk To give camphor ; 14. A heave offering of rice ; 
To. Beetle leaves; IG. To worship by nuintbcrains (charms) and flowers. 
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14 , — As the cattle that goeth before me, and the 

children be able to endure,” Heb, According to 
the foot of the work — according to the foot of the 
children.” 

People having taken a journey, say, We came to this place 
according to the walking of our feet.” ‘‘ It was done according 
to the foot of the children ; ” which means, they did not come 
in a palankeen, or any other vehicle, but on foot. From this 
it appears, that the females, and the children, performed their 
journey on foot, and that, according to their strength. 

15. — Esau said, Let me now leave with tliee some of 

the folk that are witli me.” 

As Esau had received valuable gifts from his brotlier, he 
wished to make some present in return ; and having received 
cattle, it would not have looked well to liave given the same 
kind of gift that lieluid received; he therefore offered some of 
his people (who were no doubt born in his liouse), as a kind 
of recompence for what he had received, and as a proof of 
his attachment. 

XXXIV. 30. — To make me to stink.” 

So said Jacob to Simeon aiul T^evi. Of a man who has 
lost his honour, whose fame has imtirely gone, it is said. 

Ah ! he has lost his smell — where is the sweet smell of 
former years ? ” Alas ! ” says an old man, my smell is 
for ever oone.” 

XXXV. 2. — Be clean, and change your garments.” 

The household of Jacob had strange gods among them, 
and he ordered them to put them away, and to make tliem- 
selves clean, and to change their garments in token of their 
parity. When people have been to miy unholy place, tliey 
always, on returning, wash their persons, and change their 
garments. No man can go to the temple, wearing a dirty 
doth : he must either put it on clean, or go himself to a tank 
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and wash it ; or put on one which is quite new. Hence, 
near temples, men may be seen washing their clothes, in 
order to prepare themselves for some ceremony. (Exodus 
xix. 10.) 


4. — Gave unto Jacob all the strajige gods which were 
ill their hand, and all their ear-rings which were in 
their ears.” 

"Fliis, no doubt, refers to the representation of their gods 
on their finger, and ear-rings w hich were worn, not merely as 
ornaments, but to guard them from their enemies. 

The rings of the Hindoos have a figure of their gods, or 
some symbol of their power, engraved on them, for a similar 
ptirpose. 


XXXVI, 6. — All the persons of his house.” The 
Margin lias, for persons, souls.” 

Has a man gone to a distant place, it is said, Viravan, 
and all the .sotils of his liouse, have gone to the far country.” 
‘‘ Have you heard that the old man and thirty have gone on 
a pilgrimage ? ” Sir, I can never get ricli, because 1 have 
fifteen .sonls who daily look to me for their rice.” 

XXX VIL 3. — ‘‘ He made him a coat of many colours.” 
The Margin lias, instead of colours^ pieces ;” and 
it is probable the coat was patch-work of dilferent 
colours. 

For beautiful or favourite children, precisely the same 
thing isi done at this day. Crimson, and purple, and other 
colours, are often tastefully sewed together. Sometimes tlie 
children of the Maliometans have their jackets einbroided 
with gold and silk of various colours. 

A child being clothed in a garment of many colours, it is 
believed that neither tongues nor evil spirits will injure him, 
because the attention is taken from the beauty of the person, 
to that of tlie garment. Children seldom wear them after 
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they are eight years of age ; though it must have been the 
custom amongst the ancients referred to in the Bible to wear 
them longer, as we read of Tamar liaving a garment of 
divers colours upon her; for with such robes were the king’s 
daughters that were virgins apparelled.” 

I'eople who are too poor to give a beautiful or favourite 
child a jacket of that description, put a black spot on its fore- 
head, to defend it from evil. 

35, — All his sons, and all his daughters, rose up to 
comfort him.'’ 

'I'liis might be a description of a similar event amongst the 
Orientals of this day. Has a father lost a son ora daughter ; 
the children who remain will say, Father, it is true lie is 
dead, but what can we do? We are still here — are we not 
your own children ? We are men, fear no/. Though the 
infant die, tlie family is not broken up. 'Hie child has gone 
to Siva’s mount. Who knows what trouble it might have 
had ; or what, it might have been to you ? ” 

XXXVIII. J4. — Sat in an open place.” Ileb. the 
door of eyeSy or of Enajim,” 

She sat near the door of eyes,” wliich, in our Tainul 
translation, is rciidcired, She sat near a spring of w ater : ” 
alluding to the eyes from which the water bubbles. 

28. — The midwife took and bound upon his hand a 
scarlet thread.” 

In case of twins, where there are boys, the midwife takes 
a piece of thread, and ties round the right wrist of tlie first- 
born. 


XXXIX. 6. — He left all that he had in Joseph’s 
hand ; and he knew not aught he had, save the 
bread which he did eat.” 

All respectable men have a head servant called a Kanika- 
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i. e. an accountant, in whose hands they often place all 
they possess. Such a man is more like a relation or a friend, 
than a servant ; for, on all important subjects, he is regularly 
consulted, and his opinion will have great weight with the 
family. 

When a native gentleman lias such a servant, it is common 
to say of him, “ Ah ! he has nothing — all is in the hand of 
his Kanika-P-ulUy — Yes, yes, he is the treasure pot.’' 
knows of nothing but the food he eats.” 

XL. 20. — The third day, which was Pharaoh’s birth- 
day, that he made a feast unto all his servants.” 

Birthda^^s are not celebrated here as in Egypt or in Eng- 
land. On that anniversary, people will wotimrchaae any thing, 
w'ill not transact any business of importance, nor go to a 
distant place. 

Tlie king gave a feast unto his servants, (freat men give 
entertainment to their domestics on the first day of ploughing, 
when they all come together in their master’s house, and have 
great enjoynient. His pleasure consists chiefly in hearing 
himself praised. The guests refer to feasts of former days, 
when the host was young, when lie was shaved for the first 
time, when he put on the car-rings, or when he was married. 
They talk over the events of those days, and refer to the ex- 
ploits of their master. He listens with delight, and lives his 
youthfid days again. Should there be any thing which his 
servants did worthy of being referred to, they, too, are re- 
minded of it, and they feel themselves highly honoured by 
such attention. 

27. — The seven empty ears.” 

The Hindoos often make comparisons by alluding to ears 
of corn, to fruits, and llower^. In the Scanda Purana it is 
said, “ Tlie empty ears resemble the false professions of love, 
with wliicli painted harlots flatter their paramours : but the 
good ears resemble the true love of chaste women.” 
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XLL 40* — According imto thy word, shall all my 
people be ruled.” The Margin has, for ruled, 
« kiss ” 

In Psalm ii. 12. it is written, ‘‘ Kiss the son, lest he be 
angry, and ye perish from the way.” Bishop Patrick says on 
this, Kiss the son; that is, submit to him, and obey him.” 
Bishop Pococke says, The Egyptians, on taking any thing 
from the hand of a superior, or that is sent from liini, kiss it ; 
and, as the liighest respect, put it to their foreheads.” 

It is therefore probable that Pharaoh meant, that all should 
submit to Joseph, tliat all should obey him, and pay him 
reverence, and that only on the throne he himself would be 
greatest. 

When a great man causes a gift to be handed to an inferior, 
the latter will take it, and put it on the right clieek, so as to 
cover the eyes ; tlien on the left ; after which he will kiss it. 
This is done to show the great superiority of the donor, and 
that he on whom the gift is bestowed is his dependent, and 
greatly reverences him. 

When a man of rank is angry witli an inferior, the latter 
will be advised to go and kiss his feet; which he does by 
touching his feet with liis hands, and tiien kissing them. 

When the Mahometans meet each other after a long ab- 
sence, the inferior will touch the hand of the superior, and 
then kiss it. 

All, then, were to kiss Joseph, and acknowledge him as 
their ruler. 

42. — And Pharaoh took off his ring from his hand, 
and put it upon Joseph’s hand.” 

This practice is still common, but was much more so in 
former times. Aruchananan, a king, once became greatly 
enamoured with a princess called Alii, and desired to have her 

* Captain Basil Hall says of a man in Loo-Choo (China), to whom they 
had given some presents, lie received them in both hands, and touching 
his head with the presents, made three low obeisances and retired.” 
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in marriage ; but being in doubt whether he should be able 
to have her, he sent for a woman who was well skilled in 
palmhiry ! She looked carefully into his hand, and declared, 

‘ You will marry a princess called Alii — you shall have her/ 
The king was so delighted, that he took his ring off his finger^ 
and put it upon that of the Jiniime-tellerJ^ 

Should a rich man be greatly pleased with a performer at 
a comedy, he will call him to him, and take oft’ the ring from 
his finger, and present it to him. Does a poet please a 
man of rank ; he will take the ring off* liis finger and put it 
on his. 

A father gives his son-in-law elect a ring from off his finger. 
When the bridegroom goes to the house of his bride, her 
brother meets him, and pours water on his feet; then the 
former takes a ring from olf his finger, and puts it on that of 
the latter. 

When the god Ramar sent Anuniaii to his goddess, Seethe, 
he gave him his ring, to show that he had authority to treat 
with her. 

Does one man send to another for any particular article, or 
to solicit a favour, and should he not have time to write, he wull 
give his ring to the messenger, and say» Show this in proof 
of my having sent you to make this recjuest/’ Is a master at 
a distance, and does he wish to introduce a person to the 
notice of another; he says, Take this ring, and you will be 
received.” 

Pharaoh^s ring carried with it the highest mark of favour 
towards .Joseph, and was a proof of the authority conferred 
on him. 


Made him to ride in the second chariot- they 

cried, Uow^ the knee.” 

The Hebrew has for /wu* the hiee, Tender falherf w hich 
I believe to be the true meaning. Dr. Adam Clarke says the 
word ahrec^ wliicli we translate ho*uc the knee^ might 

as well be translated any thing else. In chapter xlv. 8. 
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Joseph says himself, God hath made me a father to 
Pharaoh^ 

A younger brother is called ihe little father; he being the 
next in authority. The king’s minister (if a good man) is 
called the little father. There are fvc persons who have 
a right to this parental title. The father himself, a king, a 
priest, a gooroo or teaclier, and a benefactor. Joseph was 
indeed the father of the Egyptians. 

44. — I am Pharaoh.” 

Thus did the king swear by himself. 

When a person speaks of the certainty of a promise which 
has been made, he says, Kanthan said it.” I am Kanthan.” 
i. e. Fear not, it shall be done. Does an individual who 
supplicates a favoui', doubt whether it will be granted or not, 
he who makes the promise will put his hand on his bosom, 
and ask, Is not my name Kan than?” 

XLII. 15. — « By the life of Pharaoh.” 

Nothing is more common than to swear by the life of a 
great man, a father, or a master. 

37- — Reuben spake unto his father, saying, Slay my 
two sons if 1 bring him not to thee.” 

Is a mail placed in great difficulty, and does he make a 
solemn promise, in wdiich another person is also involved ; he 
will say, Ah ! if I do not this tiling, then kill my children.” 

Yes, iny lord, my children shall die if 1 do not accomplish 
this object.” Ah ! my children, your lives are concerned 
in this matter.” 

XLIII. 7. — According to the tenor of these words.” 
The Margin has, for words, mouth.” 

Send a messenger with a message to deliver, and ask him, 
on his return, what he said, he will reply, Accordmg to 
your mouth / ” 
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18. — ** The men were afraid, because they were brought 
unto Joseph’s house.” 

A more natural picture of the conduct of men, from the 
country^ when taken into the house of a superior, cannot be 
drawn. When they are told to go inside^ they at once 
suspect that they are about to be punished or confined ; and 
as they go through the house, they look in every dii‘ection, 
and are ready for a run, at the least appearance of danger. 

18. — Seek occasion against us, and fall upon us.” 

The Margin has this, Roll himself upon us.” (Job 
XXX. 14. Psa. xxii. 8. xxxvii. 5. Prov. xvi. 3.) 

For to say a man rolls himself upon another, is the Eastern 
M^ay of saying he ^falls upon him. Is a person beaten or 
injured by another ; he says of the other, He rolled, him- 
self upon me.” Of the individual who is always trying to live 
upon another, who is continually endeavouring to get some- 
thing out of him, it is said, That fellow is for ever rolling 
himself upon him.” So, also, I will not submit to his con- 
duct any longer; I will beat him, and roll myself upon liim.” 

Has a man conirnitted an offence, he is advised to go to 
the offended, and roll himself upon him. A person in great 
sorrow, who is almost destitute of friends, asks in his distress, 
‘‘ Upon whom shall I roll myself?” 

When men or women are in great misery, they wring 
their hands and roll themselves on the earth. Devotees roll 
themselves round the temple, or after the sacred car. 

19. — They came near to the steward of Joseph’s house, 

and they communed witli him at the door of the 
house.” 

Who, in India, has not seen similar scenes to this ? When 
people come from a distance to do business, or to have an 
interview with a person, they do not (if it can be avoided) 
go to him at once, but try to find out the head servant, and 
after having made him some little present, tiy to ascertain the 

E 
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disposition of his master, what are his habits, his possessions, 
and his family. Every thing connected witli the object of 
their visit is thoroughly sifted^ so that when they have to meet 
the individual, they are completely prepared for him ! 

29. — God l)e gracious unto thee, my son.’’ 

W as the address of Joseph to his brother Benjamin ; and 
in this way do people of respectability or years address their 
inferiors or juniors, “ Son^ give me a little water.” The 
sun is very hot; I will rest under your sliade, my sour 

XLIV. 1 1. — 'Fhev fell before him on tiie ground.” 
(1 Sam. xxv\ 23. 2 Kings iv. 37. Marlvvii. 25.) 

It has (juite a startling efTect uj>on an Englishman, on his 
arrival in the East, to sec a native, under tlie impression of 
terror, or great want, fall at his feet, and supplicate his help : 
pity, aversion, and siirjirise, liave in a moment {)Osscssioii of 
his mind. lie tells the man to arise; but no, there is a suit 
to gain ; and therefore, to relieve himself fiom the <anl)ar- 
rassment, he will, if possible, grant the rei|ucst. * 

18. — Judah came near unto him, and said, Oh, my 
lord, let thy servant, I pray thee, speak a word in 
my lord’s ear.” 

A company of jieople have alw^ays some one amongst tliem, 
wdio is known and acknowledged to be the chief iipcakcr ; tluis, 
should they fall into trouble, he will be the person to come 
forward and plead with the superior. He will say, “ My 

111 1823^ two globe liuiips were stolen from the Wesleyan Chapel in 
Trineomalee. I iicard something tall, and ^veMt soon after and fbund tlu* 
fragments of a tumbler on tlie ground, and saw what the thi(.‘Yes had car- 
ried off. heing convinced that it was some of tlie workmen, tlie constable 
W'as directed to fetch the men immediately. About, tea o’clock at night 
they were all brouglit on the premises. Seeing one of them much a.gitated, 
1 erujiiired of [dm if hv. did not think 1 knew something about it ? — Ih? 
fell at viy fet like a pi’rsou tlead, and cried out, ‘‘ True! true! T h:\v(‘ 
done it ! t have done it ! ” 
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lord,, I am indeed a very ignorant person, and am not worthy 
to speak to you : were I of higli caste, perhaps my lord 
would hear me. May I say two or three words ? (Some of 
tile party will then say, Yes, yes, our lord will hear you.’’) 
He then proceeds, — Ah, iny lord, your mercy is known to 
all ; great is your wisdom ; you are even as a king to us : let, 
then, your servants find favour in your sight.” He then, like 
Judali, relates the whole affair, forgetting no circumstance 
which has a tendency to exculpate him and his com})anions ; 
and every tiling which can touch the of his judge 

will bo gently brouglit before liirn. As he draws to a con- 
clusion, his pathos increases, his companions put out their 
hands in a su|ij)licating manner, accomjianied by other 
gestieiikitions ; their tears begin to flow, and witli one voice 
they cry, Forgive us, thh timc^ and we will never offend 
you more.” 

21. — That I may set miue eyes upon him.” 

Has a beloved son been long absent, docs tlie fattier 
anxiously desire to see liim, he says, Ihiiig him, bring him, 
tliat the course of my eyes may be upon him.” Ali, my 
eyes ! do you again see my son ? Ol), my eyes, is not this 
])leasure for you ? ” 

XLV. 2, — He wept aloud.” Hebrew, gave forth 
iiis voice in weeping.” 

In this wa}^ do they speak of a person who thus conducts 
himself; “ How loudly did he give forth his voice and 
weep.” That child is for ever giving forth its voice.” 

Tlie violence of their sorrow is very great, and their voice 
may be heard at a considei'able distance. 

14, 15. — Fell upon his brother Benjamin’s neck, 
and w'ept he kissed all his brethren.” 

When people meet, alter long absence, they I’ali on eacli 
other’s shoulder or neck, and kiss or smell the part. A 

E 2 
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husband, after long absence, kisses or smells the forehead, the 
eyes, the right and loft cheeks, and the bosom, of his wife. 

17. — Lade your beasts.” 

Nearly all the mercliaiidise, which goes by land, is carried 
by beasts of burden ; and, no doubt, will continue to be so till 
regular roads are constructed. Hence may be seen hundreds 
of bullocks, or camels, carrying rice, salt, spices, and other 
wares, traversing the forests and deserts to distant countries. 
Some of the buffalos carry immense burdens, and though tliey 
only make little jirogress, yet they are patient and regular in 
their pace. 

Bells are tied round the necks of some of the animals, tlie 
sound of whicli produces a pleasing efiect on the feelings of a 
traveller, who now knows that he is not far from some of his 
fellows. The sound of the bells also keeps the cattle together, 
and frightens off the wild beasts. 

XLVI. 4. — Joseph shall [)ut his hands upon thine 
eyes.” 

A father, at the point of death, is always very desirous that 
liis wife, children, and grandchildreii sliould be will] liim. 
Should there be one at a distance, he will be immediately 
sent for, and until he arrive the fatlier will mourn and com- 
plain, My son, will you not come ? 1 cannot die without 
you.” Wlien he arrives, he wall take tlie hands of his son, 
and kiss tliem, and place them on his eyes, his face, and 
mouth, and say, Now I die.” 

6. — All his seed.” 

In this way descendants are spoken of. Has a man been 
deceived by another, he will be asked, How could you trust 
him ? did you not know'^ him to be bad {yecthe) seed.” Tliat 
fellow^ is of tlie seed, of /iends.” The reason you see such 
good things in that youth is, that he is of good Hie 

old man and his seed have all left this village many years ago.” 
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34*. — Every shepherd is an abomination unto the 
Egyptians.’’ 

The office of a shepherd in India is only filled by people 
of very low caste, and no man of respectability will attend to 
such a duty. Hence, to be called a shepherd is a term of 
reproach. 

XL VII. 26. — Made it a law over the land of Egypt 
unto this daj’, that Pharaoh should have tlic fifth 
part.” 

Land owners in the East do not often cultivate tlieir own 
grounds; they employ a man called the Vdrakudc, who finds 
the manure, implements, and labour, and has for his reward a 
fifth (sometimes a fourth) of the produce. Slioiild, however, 
the lands recjuire to be irrigated, the owmer pays for that. 

The land of tlie priests did not become the property of 
IMiaraoli : neither is it customary in the East for tlie land of 
the pi’iests to contribute any" thing towards the state. 

. XLVllI. 16, — And Jet them grow' into a multitude 
in the midst of the earth.” Tlie Hebrew lias, for a 
multitude in tlie midst of the earth,” “ As fishes 
do increase.” 

When vast numbers of people congregate together, they 
are compiired to tlie shoals of a small fish called the Airihili. 
All who live on fish, also, are believed to have a 7iumerous 
progeny ,* and, so far as my observation goes, amongst the 
fishermen of the East the opinion is correct. 

XLIX. 3. — “ Thou art my first-born, my might, and 
the beginning of my strength, the excellency of dig- 
nity, and the excellency of powder,” 

It is generally believed that the first-born son is the strongest, 
and he is always placed over his bretheii. To him the others 
must give great honour, and they must not sit in his presence 
w itliout his permission, and then only hc/iind him. When the 
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younger visits tlie elder, he goes with great respect, and the 
conversation is soon closed. Should there be any thing of a 
particular nature, on which he desires the sentiinents oi’ his 
elder biollier, lie sends a friend to converse with him. The 
VOLine:er brotlier will not enter the door at the same time with 
the elder ; he must always 81»ould they V)e invited to 
a marriage, care will be taken that the oldest shall go in the 
first. The younger will never approach him with his wooden 
sandals on, lie mnst take them ofH He will not speak to the 
wife of the elder, except on some sjiec'al occasion. 

When tlie father thinks liis end is a[)proaching, lie calls liis 
children, and, addressing himself to the elder, says, My 
strength, my glory, my all is in ihee.’^ 

From tills liiay be gained an idea of the importance which 
was attached to the birth-ri^^ht.” 

10. — ‘‘ From between his feet.'^ 

T'iiis figure is used in jioetry and riddles. Veeramaran, 
savs he, came fiorii between thc‘ Icel. 

12. — His teeth white with niilk.’^ 

To say a man lias abiindaiice of mil k, amounts to the same 
as to say, he has great riches, because it at once sliows 
Lluit be possesses luimcrous herds. Milk is greatly valued in 
llie East, because it is believed to be very cooling and 
strengthening. It is ohen taken wntli fruit, and in tlie hot 
season is made into tire or curils. Few presents are more 
accejitable amongst the natives than milk. It is also valued 
because it comes from tlie cow, which is a sacred anijtiat ; and 
they would as soon think of kiiliiig a child, as this their 
mother ! ” who gives them milk. 

It is said of a man who has abundance of this article, His 
mouth smells of milk*” 

— Josepli is a fruitful bough, even a fruitlhl bougli 
by a well, whose brandies run over the wail.’'* (See 
on Isaiah xiv. 19.) 


22 . 
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All this falls very naturally on an Eastern ear* Joseph 
was the fruitfnl bougli of Jacob, and being planted near a ‘mell^ 
lus leaf would not w ither, and he would bring forth liis fruit 
in his season. 

Great delight is taken in all kinds of creepers, which bear 
edible fruits, and the natives allow them to run over the T£:rt//s 
and roerfs of their liouses* 

The term branches^'' in the verse is in the margin rendered 
{hmg/i/crs and it is an interesting lact {(nid one ivhich null 
Uiron light on some other passages)^ that the same term is used 
liere to denote tlic same thing. That man has only one 
Chede^ /. c, branch, daughter.’" “ The youngest Chede (branch) 
has got married this day.” “ Where are your branches ? ” — * 
They are all married.” What a young branch to be in this 
state ! — how soon it lias o'iven fruit ! ” When a vnotlier has 
had a large Ihinily, That brancli has borne plenty of fruit.” 
A Juisband will say to bis wife, who is steril, Of wdiat use 
is a branch w hich bears not fruit ? ” The figure is nmcli used 
in poetry. 

24. — The arms of his hands w^ere made strong • 

From tlience is the 8hepherd, the stone of Israel.” 
Of a strong man it is common to say, All ! look at the 
hands of his arms.” IIow^ pow^erfiil are the hands of his 
shoulders ! ” 

To call a person a sfonc^ in the F.ast, signiiies that he has 
been sent or tlirown at some one, to do liim an injury. A 
kiiKv once asked a messenger, who had been sent to him bv 
Ins w ife, What ! are you the sfotie w hich my wife has 
thrown at me:?” Whose stone are you ?” asks a man 
who lias received an injury from an unknown hand. Wliat 
fellow has thrown a large stone at me ? ” 

Jacob speaks of Josej)h as being able to fight Ifis enemies ; 
mention is made of his bow being in strength, and ol* the 
arms of liis luinds being ixuide strong by ‘‘ tlie iniglity (iod 
of Jacob.” l ie was then able to bv: the sheplierd. 

i: 
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Shepherds in the East carry their sling and stones^ to drive 
off the wild beasts, and other animals ; also to correct any of 
the cattle which are troublesome. 

And who was this ‘‘ Shepherd, the slone of Israel, who was 
thrown at his enemies ? was it not tlie Messiah, ‘‘ the good 
Sliepherd,'^ the s/om' hurled at our enemies, death and hell ? 
From Him are all the blessings “ unto the utmost bound of 
the everlasting hills/^ 

25. — Blessings of the womb.” 

A heathen once stood up before me, and pronounced many 
blessings on me : amongst the rest, that of the verse was par- 
ticularly noticed. 

3 and 4, Reuben — unstable as water. 5. Simeon and 
Levi. 9. Judah — couched as a lion. 13. Zebulon 
Kshall dwell at the haven of the sea. 14*. Issachar is 
a strong ass, couching down between two burdens. 
16. Dan shall judge his people. A serpent by the 
way — that biteth the horse heels. 19. Gad a 
troop, 20. Asher shall be fat — shall yield royal 
dainties. 21. Naphtali a hind let loose. 22. Jo- 
seph a fruitful bough. 27. Benjamin shall ravin as 
a wolf. 

Some suppose that the patriarch, in the dispositions attri- 
buted to his twelve sons, had a reference to the nature of the 
animals or things represented in the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

It is not, however, reasonable to suppose that their propen- 
sities or dispositions would in r//l particulars agree with those 
of the creatures represented in these signs: thougli there 
might be a general resemblance, sufficient to induce .facob, 
who had the same number of children, to make the allusions. 

The patriarch is believed to have lived in the year of the 
world 2315, and there cannot be a doubt that the signs of 
the zodiac were invented by the Babylonians long before that 
period. 
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Job, who is supposed to have lived between three and four 
thousand years ago, alludes (as in the marginal reference) to 
them in chapters xxxii. and xxxviii. 

Jacob began and went on with his sons according to their 
age ; consequently the order could not correspond with that 
of the zodiac. 

With the people of the East, astronomy is a most interest^ 
ing and important science, as it involves much of their system 
of theology, as well as astrology, which is supposed to l)ear on 
all the affairs of life. No wonder, then, that they should often 
refer to the planetary system, as the fruitful source of all their 
pleasures, or of all their pains. The good or eviEstar, under 
which a person has been born, is believed to be die certain 
regulator of future life. Thus, men of good or evil disposi- 
tions are often compared to the planets or signs witli which 
tliey are su})posed to correspond. 

Many of the ancient kings of India, from some fancied cor- 
respondency of temper or disposition, were named after the 
signs of the zodiac, either by tlieir parents, or posterity, lliere 
was a king called Kimhariy whose name signifies Aquarius. 
The great sovereign of Pandium was also named Meenarn^ i. c\ 
the sign Pisces, Tlie king Kadalddijan means Cancer, and 
Leo, is affixed to vast numbers of the names of the 
sovereigns of die East. One of tlie names of the god Ra- 
man is Sagittarius; and, what is rather strange, liis sister Asa- 
mugge is called Aries. The wife of a celebrated hermit was 
named Macha^-Kenthe^ l^isccs : and females are often called 
Virgo. 

In the book called Peerapothaga-Santherotluum, an account 
is given of a king called Angiivesdran, who Iiad six sons and 
six daughters, to whom he gave the names of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. 

When a number of people are seated in a circle, it is com- 
mon to say of them, Ah ! there they are like the twelve signs 
of the zodiac.” 

Should a mother liave twins, she is believed to have been 
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under the influence of Gemini ! An luifortunate person is 
often called Saniyan, L e. Saturn. When a child is born un- 
der the influence of a inaligniuit planet, the father endeavours 
to counteract its power by giving to his clnld the name of a 
superior constellation. On some occasions, however, he will 
not give the whole of tlie name of the predominant sign, but 
will simply choose one in common use, which has for its first 
letter that of the uaine of the friendly sign. For instance, 
suppose an infant to be born under Scorpio wben lie is in liis 
evil moods, should Leo be tlie ruling powder, the name of the 
child will begin witli the letter L. 

An aged man at the j)oint of death calls togetlier liis child- 
ren, and beginning will) die eldest, lie gently notices liis fail- 
ings, liis seniority, and consequent power ovei* tlie I’est ; and 
advises liim not to oj^-iress them, l ie tlien goes tli rough the 
others, alludes to tlieir failings, and shows how to avoid them. 

Witli tliese facts before us, we are not sin jirised at the con- 
duct of* Jacob in alluding to the twelve signs, and to die cor- 
res[)onding dispositions of his sons. 

J am, however, of opinion, that it is unw ise to insist upon 
tlie perfect resemblance of each son to one of tlie signs, flow 
is Gemini to be made out ? — ^todo this would recjuire thirteen 
sons; nr to adopt the plan of J)r. Hales, and make Dan stand 
for Lil)i'a and Scoi pio. How also does Vaigo, a female, cor- 
res})ond w^ith the individual assigned to her ? 1 tliink, there- 

fore, it has been an error \,o force the similitude; the more 
so, because sufficient has been said to show that Jacob did 
refer lo ilie zodiacal signs. 

Of lleuben it is said, unstable as water,’' which is 
su})posed to refer to the sign Atjuarius. And tliis cer- 
tainly includes the Fsctstcm idea of that element. A son 
at tlie funeral pile of his father breaks an earthen ves- 
sel, which lias been filled with water. It sinks into tlie ground, 
and cannot be gathered up again. Many of tlieir allusions in 
reference to uncertainty or instability are borrowed from wa- 
ter. Of llie promises of a faithless man it is said, O write 
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than in water u c. the characters may soon be formed oil the 
surface, but not a trace will be left behind. 

Judah, ‘’as an old lion; who shall rouse him up?’’ This 
probably refers to the sign Leo. 

Zebulon, ^^an haven of sliips.” In the Eastern zodiac, Virgo 
is represented as sitting in a ship, with a lighted lainj) in her 
right hand, and an ear of corn in her left; wliich may refei' 
to the assistance the light would give to find the wav. and 
the ear o( corn to tlie value and importance of her cargc). 

Issachar, ‘*a strong ass.” Supposed to be Taurus, whicli 
is tlie principal beast of burden in tlie East. 

Dan, “ {udguient, or the judge.” ‘‘Shall judge his people.” 

“A serpent by the way that biteth the hoi’se lieels.” 

The first part of his character a})[)ears to refer to tlie sign 
Libra, the emblem of justice; but the iatler to Scorpio. The 
scor|)ion is a most cautious reptile in taking its prey ; it goes 
slowly' along, with its claws nearly closed. When witlnn 
reach, it seizes its |)rey with great force, and its powerful sting; 
is soon shot into the victim. 

dhe wliole of the conduct of Dan and his tribe sliovvs the 
])ortrait drawn by his hither to have been veiy accurate. 

“Gild, a trooj),” probably Sagittarius. “Out of Asher 
Ills bread shall be hit — shall yield royal dainties.” I know 
of nothing among tlie signs which could be considered as a 
royal dainty except the crab, and only" then when tlie sove*- 
reign lived far inland. It may, llicrefore, allude to Cancer. 

iSaphtali, “a hind let loose.” Idiis may refer to the ram. 

“ Jose})]! is a fruitful bough.” 'riiis may allude to tlie sign 
Pisces, as great lecundity in tiic East is often compared to 
the great increase of fish. Tluit Jacob had this idea in his 
mind, in reference to the sons of Joseph, is most certain ; for 
lie said, when blessing the lads, let them grow (as in the 
margin) “ as lishes do inci'east?.” It is rather singular that 
the grandcliildren should be blessed first. Pcrhajis it would 
be no very great stretch to supjiose that Manasseh and Ejihraim 
refer to Gemini. 
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Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf.’* It does not follow from 
this that there was a wolf in the zodiac. Benjamin was to get 
his food violently like a wolf. In the Eastern zodiac, Capri- 
cornus is represented as a sea monster, with its mouth open, 
showing a frightful set of teeth. Looking at the conduct of 
that fierce tribe, the comparison is not inapplicable. (See 
2 Kings xxiii. 5.) 

L. 10.^ — And they came to the threshing-floor of 
Atad ; there they mourned with a very great and 
very sore lamentation.” 

It seems to be very unlikely that the iiineral [)rocession 
should remain at a threshing-floor, as the place would be 
rendered most hnpurc, Tlie word Atad is said to mean a 
“ bramble, or thorn ; ” which conveys a correct idea of the 
places where the dead are buried, and also of the probable 
place where they would rest. 

2(5. — Joseph wars put into a colFui.” 

The people of the East do not in general put tlieir dead 
into a colfin ; they simply fold up the corpse in a mat. Wlien 
dying, the head is alwajs placed towairds the south, and in 
the grave also in the same direction. When a person is very 
ill, should another ask how he is, he will reply, “Ah ! his head 
is towards tlie south meaning tliere is no liope. 

Some Yogees or vSanyasis (holy men) are buried in a sepul- 
chre, some in a sitting ])osition, and are covered witli salt. It 
is customary to put a large stone, or a l)lock of wood, on the 
breast ; and a person stands upon it, to press it dow n. The 
reason assigned for this is, that it prevents evil spirits from 
doing any injury to the deceased. 
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Chap. L verse 14?. — “ Made their lives bitter.” 

Of a bad man it is said, He makes the lives of his ser- 
vants bitter.” Also, Ah ! the fellow : the heart of his wife 
is made bitter.” “ My soul is bitter.” “ My heart is like the 
bitter tree.” 

16. — When ye. do the office of a midwife to the He- 
brew women, and see them upon tlie stools.” 

The 1‘emales of the East are not accouched as their sex in 
England. Instead of reclining on a conch or a bed^ they sit 
on a stool about sixteen inches in height, or the rice mortar 
turned upside down, or on a hagjilled *wilh sand. Sometimes 
they do not use any of the articles alluded to, but stand up- 
right, liaving a rope fastened to the rool^ by which they pull 
themselves u|> and down, to produce a more speedy delivery. 

In tlie forty-sixth plate of Cahnet, which is taken from “an 
ornamented basso relievo on a sepulcliral iirii,” is represented 
a mother who has just been accouched. She is seated on a 
chaii\ and appears to be much exhausted. There are four 
female attendants, two of whom seem to be busy about the 
child. 

These facts, then, illustrate the word which has 

caused so many doubts and learned disquisitions. 

21. — - “ And it came to pass, because the mid wives feared 
(Jod, that he made them houses,” 

Wlio made tlieiii houses ? God ; for He “ dealt well with” 
them, because they “feared” Him, and “saved the men 
children alive.” 

jVIidvviv(\s in tlie East are taken from the lowest classes of 
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society. By their profession, tiiey are liable to be in a con- 
stant state of uricleanness. After they have performed tlie 
functions of thieir oilice, they cannot enter the house of an- 
other, except on duty, until // t’c days shall have elapsed from 
the time they were so engaged. 

They are not allowed to dwell near to the hoiL^es of the other 
cliisses of sociely ; their 'habitations (or rather those of their 
owners, Tor they are generally slaves) are always in some 
lonely or retired place ; and thoitgh they are of such import- 
ance, they are shunned, except wb^en needed. 

, That their profession, both lamong the Hebrews and the 
Egyptians, 'vvould make them unclean, there cannot be a 
doubt; and that they would in consequence be avoided, and 
to a certain extent despised, is most probabl®. But though 
tliey were thus unclean and degraded, they “ fearetr’ (lod, 
and He “dealt well with” them, and gave them eslablislnnents, 
and caused them to prosper and become respectable amongst 
those who had treated iliem as contemptible and unclean. 

II. 5. — “ The daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash 
herself at the river, and her maidens walked along 
by tlie river side.” 

All this is, very natural. Wherever there is a river, or a 
tank, which is known to be free from alligators, tliere fem.ales 
go in companies to some retired, place to bathe. There are 
■SO many ceremonies, and so many causes for defilement^ 
amongst the Hindoos, that the duty has often to be at- 
tended to. 

In the Scanda Parana, the beautiful daughter of Mopgaly 
is described as going to the river with her maidens to bathe. 


9. — “ Take this child away, and nurse it for me.” 

Thus the mother oi Moses was made the jiurse of her owii 
child, the cruel order of Pharaoh was defeated, and a de- 
liverer prepared for the people of God. 

“ The god Chrishna, in his incarnation, was the son of Vasa- 
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Thevaii. His unde Kandian said/ ‘ Sliould my brother ever 
have a male diild, I will destroy it/ When Chrishria was born, 
the father gave him to a shepherdess, who tencbefly nursed him. 
The uncle, in process of time, became acquainted with the fact, 
and tried ill every possible way to accomplish his fcruel object ; 
and on one occasion, when he was pursuing him, they came 
near to the sea, which made a wa^ for Chriishna to escape. 
He afterwards killed his uncle.” > i \ 

HI. 2. — Appeared Hinto him in a flame of fire.” . 

Tire god Siva is often described as assuming the appedirr • 
ance of fire. On one occasion h^ took the form of a fiery 
pillar, which was so high that the gods could not find its 
summit, and so deep that they could not discover its found- 
ation. ^ 

5. — Put olF thy shoes from off* thy feet; for the place 
w hereon tliou standcst is holy ground,” 

^o heathen would presume to go on lioly ground, or enter 
a temple, or any otlier sacred place, without first taking off 
his sandals. Even native Christians, on entering a church 
or cha])cl, generally do the same tiling. 

No respectable man would enter the house of ai;)other with- 
out having first taken off his ssandals, wdiich are geiiigrally left 
at the door, or taken inside by a servant. 

VI. 9. — Anguish of spirit.” The Hebrew has, for 
^ shortness or straitness.” 

Of a man iu deep distress it is said, Ah ! his mind is made 
strait^ very narrow, [iressed into a small compass.” 

Thus did the Egyptians make strait tliq.spirit of the child- 
ren of Israel. 

VIL 1. — I have made thee a god to Pharaoh.” 

A man w^ho is afraid to go into the presence of a king, or a 
governor, or a great uuuu vvill seek an interview wadi tiie 
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minister, or some principal character ; and should he be much 
alarmed, it will be said, Fear not, friend ; I will make you as 
a god to the king.” What ! are you afraid of the collector ? 
fear not; you will be as a god to him.” “ Yes, yes ; that up- 
start was once mucli afraid of the great ones; but now he is 
like a god amongst tlicm.” 

VIIL 9- — Moses said to Pharaoh, Glory over me ; 
wlien shall I entreat for thee, and for thy servants, 
and for thy people, to destroy the frogs from thee 
and thy houses ?” 

The Margin has, for “ glory,” honour,” and for over 
me,” “ against me.” 

Pharaoh had besought Moses to pray that the Lord might 
take away the frogs, and Moses wished the king to have the 
honour or glory (in preference to himself) of apjHnnting a 
time when he should thus pray to die Lord to take them away. 
This was not only complimentary to Pharaoh, but it would 
have a strong tendency to convince him that the Lord had 
heard the prayer of Moses, because he himself had appointed 
the time. 

The Tamul translation * has tin's, I.et the honour be to 
you (or over me) to appoint a time when 1 shall pray.” 

20. — Stand before Pharaoh.” 

How simple ! how beautiful ! The king, according to 
custom^ was in the morning to go to the water, and the pro- 
phet of the Lord was to stand before him ; first, to attract 
his attention ; and secondly, to deliver the message of Jehovah. 

IX. 8. — Take to you handfuls of ashes of tlie furnace, 
and let Moses sprinkle it toward the heaven.” 

* Which is made from the original ; and the genius of the language is 
every way more suited to the Hebrew, than ours. And nearly all the 
Orientalisms iu the marginal references of the Englisli Jiible are inserted 
iu the teA:t of the lanud translation. 
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When the magicians pronounce an imprecation indi- 

vidual, a village, or a country, they take ashes of cows* dung 
(or from a common fire), and ihram them in the azr^ saying to 
the objects of their displeasure, such a sickness, or such a 
curse, shall surely come upon you. 


X. 2. — Tell in the ears of thy son.” 

When advice, or information, or reproof, is given, it is said, 
It was told in his earsJ* ‘‘Why should I go again? I 
have told it in his ears a thousand times ; he will not hear.** 


11. — “ They were driven out from PhariU)h*s presence.** 
Amongst natives of rank, when a person is very impor- 
tunate or troublesome, when he presses for something which 
the former are not willing to grant, he is told to begone. 
Should he still persist, the servants are called, and the order 
is given, “ Drive that fellow out.** He is then seized by the 
neek^ or taken by the hands^ and dragged from the premises; 
he all the time screaming and bawling as if they were taking 
his li/c\ 

Thus to be driven out is the greatest indignity which can be 
offered, and nothing but the most violent rage will induce a 
superior to have recourse to it. 


21. — “ Stretch out thine hand toward heaven.** 

When the magicians deliver their predictions, they stretch 
forth the 7'ig1it hand towards heaven^ to show that they have 
power, and that God favours them. 

“ That there may be darkness even darkness which 

may be felt.** Margin, “That one may feel dark- 
ness.’* - 

The Tamul translation has this, “ darkness which causetk 
to feel ; ** /. e. so dark that a man is obliged to feel for his 
way, and until he shall haye so felt, he cannot proceed. Thus 
the darkness was so great, that their eyes were not of any 
use ; they were obliged to grope for their way. 

F 
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22^ 23. And Moses stretched forth his hand toward 
heaven, and there was a thick darkness in all the land 
of Egypt three days: they saw not one another, 
neither rose any from his place for three days : but 
all the children of Israel had light in their dwellings.’^ 

Historians give us several reasons for the origin of the 
Jewish feast of lights, showing that they are unable to decide 
from what circumstance it was derived. One says, the Jews 
lighted lamps in their sAmagogues, and at the doors of their 
houses, because the good fortune of restoring the temple to 
its ancient use appeared to the Jews as a new day ; ” or be- 
cause this happiness befel them when least expected; and 
they looked on it as a new light;” or because, when they 
were employed in cleansing the temple, after it had been 
profaned by the Greeks, they found there only one small 
phial of oil, sealed up by the high-priest, which would hardly 
suffice to keep in the lamps so much as one night, l)ut God 
permitted that it should last several days, till they had time 
to make more ; in memory of which the Jews liglited up several 
lamps in their synagogues, and at the doors of their liouses ; ” 
or to commemorate the death of Nebuchadonosor’s cruel ge- 
neral, Holofernes, who was slain by Judith, 650 years before 
Christ.* 

Now, where there is so much doubt amongst those who 
have the credit of being competent judges, may we not be 
allowed to think for ourselves ? 

All the reasons assigned appear to l)e far too modern^ be- 
cause other nations of great antiquity have also a feast of 
lights ; and it is fair to suppose that an institution so singular 
would have its origin in some single evenly which took place 
at a very remote period, and that it was established to per- 
petuate the memory of that transaction. 

The story of the small phial of oil lasting so many nights, 
carries with it too much of the obstrusive marvellous to merit 

* See Josephus, Calmet, Leo of Modena, and Dr. A. Clarke. 
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much attention. May, therefore, the Jeasl of lights not have 
been derived from the Tniraculously lighted houses of tVie 
Israelites, in the universal darkness of Egypt ? 

When the Egyptians met to sacrifice to Minerva at Sais, 
they hung up by night a great number of lamps^ filled with 
oil mixed with salt, round every house, the wick swimming 
on the surface ; these burned during the whole night, and 
the festival was thence named the lighting of lamps. The 
Egyptians, who were not present at the solemnity, observed 
the same ceremonies wherever they happened to be ; lamps 
^ere lighted that night, not only at Sais, but throughout all 
Egypt. The reasons for using these illuminations, and paying 
so great respect to this night, were kept sea'et / ^ The 

feast was kept wlien they sacrificed to Minerva, the goddess 
of 'war^ who sprang, armed and full grown, from her father’s 
brain.” 

But the Chinese also have a feast of lamps^ which led M. 
de Guignes to think that the first inhabitants emigrated from 
Egypt. On this occasion, every city and village, the shores 
of the sea, and tlie banks of the rivers, are hung with painted 
lanterns, of various shapes and sizes, some of them being seen 
in the windows of the poorest houses. A Chinese, it has been 
said, knows not wliy, nor makes any enquiries wherefore, these 
things are. It is an ancient custom, and that is enough for him. 
The inscriptions on these lanterns would seem to point out its 
origin to be religious. The most common run Tien«tee San- 
sheai, Vaulin, Chin-tsai : Oh ! heaven, earth, the three limits, 
and thousatid iiitelligences, hail ! 

The feast of lights, observed amongst the Hindoos, is held at 
the same time as that of the Jews, and is called Cart iki'- Vella- 
Iccdti, the lighting up of the November lamps. In that night, 
thousands of lamps may be seen sparkling about the streets, 
temples, schools, doors of houses, gardens, fields, rivers, public 
places : hence November is called the month of lamps. 

* See llerodotiis, Kiiterpc G'2 ; also Universal History, Edition of 
1747, volj. p. 47G.; Maillet, arul others. 
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When were you born?” — In the month of lamps-” 

My friend, I cannot pay you now, but you shall have it in 
the month of lamps,” are sayings in common use. 

Some believe this feast was instituted in honour of Scandan 
(Carticeya of Bengal), the god of war I because in this month 
he was born from the Jrorital eye of Siva : and it is worthy of 
notice, that this month is called after him, and that its sym- 
bolical sign is the scorpion / 

Others, however, believe it had its origin in the destruction 
of the cruel giant Maha-Velli, alias Bali. That monster had 
greatly oppressed mankind, and, in consequence of his having 
received the gift of immortality from the Supreme, no one 
could destroy him. At last the god Vishnoo determined to 
try his power, and, having assumed the dress and appearance 
of a Brahmin, went to the giant with a b umble petition to be 
allowed to possess one foot of land in his dominions. After 
a pause, the request was granted ; when immediately Velle*, 
his priest, appeared, and objected to the grant, saying, ‘Mf 
the Brahmin gain that, he will soon have the whole of your 
dominions but the word having gone forth, it could not be 
recalled. The giant, therefore, began to poitr water on the 
ground as a conjirmation of his promise ; but the priest assumed 
the form of a beetle, and entered the spout of the vessel to 
hinder the water from running: the Brahmin, however, re- 
moved the beetle by thrusting a straw into the spout, which 
at the same time put out one of its eyes. The water then ran 
freely on the ground, and the agreement was am firmed* The 
god then arose from the shape of the humble Brahmin to the 
high bearing of his own majesty: the giant was astounded, 
and conquered, and sentenced to dwell for ever in the low er 
regions : but before he took his departure, he begged to be 
allowed to visit the world once a year, and that men should 
be ordered to place lamps in every direction, to enable him to 
take a view of his former dominions. 

Here, then, we see, amongst the Israelites ! the Egyptians ! 

* The Hindoo mime of the pluiiet Venus. 
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the Chinese ! and the Hindoos / a feast of lights ! The origin 
amongst the Egyptians was kept secret, which seems to point 
at their miiversal darkness, and at the lights m the houses of 
the Israelites. At the time they kept it, they sacrificed to 
the deity of *war. The Hindoos have it in honour of the 
godof*war,^^ or in memory of the destruction of the cruel giant 
JVIaha Bali ! If we look, therefore, at the miraculous lights 
in JEgyptian darkness, or at the *mar in which the Supreme 
Being was concerned, or at the destruction of the cruel and 
monstrcnis Pharaoh, we see leading facts, which, after the 
lapse of so many ages, and in the absence of regular records, 
would necessarily be obscured by the superstitions, traditions, 
and usages of such different nations in these remote years. 

26. — Not an hoof be left behind.” 

Showing that the *i$^hole of their cattle also should go with 
them — that not one should be left behind. 

The Hindoos, instead of saying not a hoof; say not a 
tail / ” Should a person have given some cattle to another to 
keep in a distant part of the country, and should they have 
been destroyed by wild beasts or by sickness, the servant will 
say, when the owner enquires after them, “ There is not a tail 
left.” “ Where are those numerous herds given to you by 
your father ? — “ Alas ! I have not a tail left.” A bridegroom, 
not having received tlie property he expected with his bride, 
on being asked, How much did you get ? ” will answer, 
Not a iaiV^ 


28. — Take heed to thyself; see my face no more.” 

Has a servant, an agent, or an officer, deeply offended his 
superior, he will say to him, Take care never to see my face 
again ; for on the day you do that, evil shall come upon you.” 
“ Begone, and in future never look in ^\vsfacef pointing to 
his own. 

XL 2. — Let every man borrow of his neighbour, and 
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every woman of her neighbour, jewels of silver, and 
jewels of gold.” 

Dr. Boothroyd, instead of borrow, translates ask.” Dr. 
A. Clarke says, ‘‘request, demand, require.” 

The Israelites wished to go three days^ journey into the 
wilderness, that they might hold a feast unto the Lord. 

When the Orientals go to their sacred festivals, they always 
put on their he^t jn^cU. Not to appear before the gods in 
such a way, they consider would be disgraceful to themselves 
and displeasing to the deities. A person, whose clothes or 
jewels are indifferent, will borrow of his richer neighlx)urs ; 
and nothing is more common than to see poor people stand- 
ing before the temples, or engaged in sacred ceremonies, well 
adorned wdth jewels. l^he almost pauper bride or bride- 
groom at a marriage may often be seen decked with gems of 
the most costly kind, which have been borrowed for the oc- 
casion. It fully accords, therefore, with the idea of what is 
due at a sacred or social feast, to be thus adorned in their best 
attire. 

Under these circumstances, it would be perfectly easy to 
BORROW of the Egyptians their jcw^els, as they themselves, in 
their festivals, would doubtless wear the same things. It is 
also recorded, the Lord gave them “ favour in the sight of the 
Egyptians.” 

It does not appear to have fully known to the Hebrews, 
that they were going finally to leave Egyi^t : they might ex- 
pect to return ; and it is almost certain that, if tlieir oppressors 
had known they were not to return, they would not have 
LENT them their jewels. 

The Lord, however, did say to Moses, in chap. iii. 1 1., that 
He w^ould “ bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt,” 
and that they should w^orship Him upon that mountain ; but 
W'hether Moses fully understood Him is not certain. But the 
Lord knew ! — certainly He did. And as a father, or a mas- 
ter, who saw his children, or slaves, deprive each other of 
their rightful pay (as the Egyptians did the Israelites), had a 
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right to give to the injured what they had been unjustly de- 
prived of : so the Lord, in whose hands are all things, who 
daily takes from one, and gives to another ; and who builds 
up, or destroys, the families of the earth ; would have an un- 
doubted right to give to the Hebrews that property of which 
the Egyptians had so unjustly and cruelly deprived them. 

XII. 2. — “ This month shall be unto you the beginning 
of months : it shall be the first month of the year to 
you.” 

The beginning of the year, both amongst the Jews, and the 
nations of Europe, appears always to have been distinguished 
by some particular feast or custom. 

Yesterday, April the eleventh, 1830, was the first day 
of the Hindoo new year, which was ushered in at three 
o’clock, p. M. The name of the month is Sitteri^ and its sign 
in the zodiac is Meadim^ the Ram. According to the Sas- 
trems, this sign is the most important amongst the twelve, and 
when the sun enters it the new year has begun. 

It is worthy of notice, that the first month of the Jewish 
year answers to part of our March, and April, and comes near 
the commencement of the Hindoo year. 

On tlic first day of the year, the people go from house to 
house to congratulate each other. Ah ! may you live a hun- 
dred j^ears ! — this year may riches flow into your house ! — no 
weeping — all joy.” When they have found a fortunate hour, 
they invite each otlier to a feast. All are dressed in their 
best robes, and they go along the roads with the greatest glee. 
Numbers go to the temples to olfer gifts, and worship the 
gods. Some weep, and cry aloud, because a relation or a 
friend has died during the past year. 

No merchant, or tradesman, will make a bargain on that 
day, until he sliall have found the lucky hour ; and then, should 
it even be midnight, the business must be transacted. 

People playing at rude games may be seen in every direc- 
tion ; and many a feat is performed that day, which serves for 

F 1 
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a cause of triumph till the next nevr year shall come. One of 
their favourite amusements is to break cocoa-nuts* A person 
places amut on the ground, and any individual is at liberty to 
dash another upon it: should he succeed in breaking the 
former, he carries it off’; if he fail, he loses his own, 

y 11. — Thus shall ye eat it; with your loins girded, 
your shoes on your feet, and your staff in your 
hand.” " 

When people take a journey, they have always their 
loins well girded^ as they believe that they can walk much 
faster and to a greater distance. Before the palankeen bear- 
ers take up their load, they assist each other to make tight a 
part of the sail or robe round the loins. When men are 
about to enter into an arduous undertaking, bystanders say, 

Tie your loins well ujpr (Luke xii. 35. Eph. vi. 4*. 1 l^et, 
i. 13.) 

The sect called JJrechanianar^ who are Sanyasis or Yogees, 
eat their food standing, having their sandals on their feet, and 
a staffi or a bunch of peacock feathers, in their hands, (See 
Perreya Purana.) 

XIIL 18. — Went up harnessed out of the land of 
Egypt.” The Margin has by five in a rank,” and 
the Tamul translation has it, Went up by ranks.” 

21, — By day in a pillar of a cloud, to lead them the 
way ; and by night in a pillar of fire, to give them 
light to go by day and night.” 

From this it appears that the children of Israel travelled 
partly by night and partly by day, which is the favourite way 
of travelling in the East. Thus, a person who starts at two 
A. M, can walk till eight, and again starting at four p, m., can 
travel till eight. Those who journey in this way have always 
lighted torches to keep off’ the wild beasts. 

The Lord, as a guide and defence, went before Israel as a 
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pillar of fire.” It is recorded in the Scanda Parana, that 
the triad were once disputing about their superior powers ; 
when Siva assumed the appearance of a pillar qfjlre* Brama 
took the form of a swan to find out its top, but could not. 
He, however, declared, when lie came down, that he had seen 
it ; and for this falsehood no offerings and no temples are de- 
dicated to him. Vishnoo changed himself into a boar, and 
by his tusk and snout descended into the lower regions, but 
could not find out the foundation : he therefore ascended, 
and gave praise to Siva, who was still standing as a pillar 
of fire. 

XV. 25. — *^ The Lord shewed him a tree, which when 
he had cast into the waters, the waters were made 
sweet.” 

This water, which was bitter or brackish (Dr. Shaw says 
the latter), was thus made sweet by the casting in of the tree. 
Some suppose it was a bitter wood, such as quassia, which 
corrected the water. 

Water is often brackish in the neighbourhood of salt pans 
or the sea, and the natives correct it by tlirowing in it the 
wood called Perrti-Ncili, Phylanthus ICmblica. Should the 
water be very bad, they line the well with planks cut out of 
this tree. 

In swampy grounds, or when there has not been rain for a 
long time, the water is often muddy, and very unwholesome. 
But Providence has again been bountiful by giving to the 
people the Teatta Marain, Strychnos Potatorum. 

All who live in the neighbourhood of such water, or who 
have to travel where it is, always carry a supply of the nuts 
of this tree. They grind one or two of them on the side of 
an earthen vessel : the water is then poured in, and the im- 
purities soon subside. 


X VI. lb. — For every man.” Hebrew has this, By 
the poll or head.” 
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A man, when oflering money to the people to induce them 
to do something for him, says, To every head^ I will give 
cwne fiinam.” In time of sickness or sorrow, it is said, Ah ! 
to every head there is now trouble*” Alas ! there is nothing 
left for any head.^^ Yes, yes, he is a good master : to every 
head he has givena cow.” “ What did you pay your coo- 
lies ? ” — “ To every head one fanam. ” 

XIX. 4. — I bear you on eagles* wings.** 

Thus did Jehovah deliver and support his people. Ah ! 
how great was their danger ! the enemies fought and pre- 
vailed, but the God came (Maga Vishnoo) and took them on 
his wings.** O that god would come, and take me on his 
wings ! ** says the man who is in great trouble. 

15 , — When people fast, when an atoning sacrifice has to 
be made, when the nhatlieasim^ or priestly instruction, is whis- 
pered in the ear, when the Scanda Piiraiia or Pulliar Purana 
is heard read (which takes up twenty-one days), or wlicn 
medicine is taken, the Hindoos abstain in the same way. 

XX. 5. — Visiting the iniquity of the father.** 

It is universally believed that children suffer for the ini- 
qviities of their ancestors, throiigb many generations. 

wonder why Tamban*s son was born a cripple?’* — You 
wonder ! why, that is a strange thing ; have you not heard what 
a vile man his grandfather was ? *’ Ilave you heard that 
Valen has had a son, and that he is born blind ? ** — ‘^ I did not 
hear of it, but this is another proof of the sins of a former 
birth,** “What a wicked wretch that Venasi is ! alas for 
his posterity, great will be their sufferings.** “ Evil one, why 
are you going on in this "way; have you no [)ity for your 
seed ?** ^ Alas ! alas ! I am now suffering for the sins of my 
fathers.** 

When men enjoy many blessings, it is common to say of 
them, “ Yes, yes, they are enjoying the good deeds of their 
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fathers.^* The prosperity of my house arises from the vir- 
tues of my forefathers.” 

In the Scanda Ptirana it is recorded, The soul is subject 
to births, deaths, and sufferings. It may be born on the 
earth, or in the sea. It may also appear in ether, fire, or air. 
Souls may be born as men, as beasts or birds, as grass or 
trees, as mountains or gods.” 

By these we are reminded of the question, Who 
did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born blind ? ” 

Jesus answered, Neither hath this man sinned, nor his 
parents.” 

25 . — « Neither shalt thou go up by steps unto mine 
altar.” 

Some of the altars are said to be from ten to fifteen 
feet in height; consequently the priests have to ascend by 
steps. 

XXII. 5.-— Shall put in his beast, and shall feed in 
another man’s field.” 

Nothing is more common than for people to drive their 
cattle into the fields of others ; nay, they are so unprincipled 
as often to let them go amongst the tender corn. Passers by 
see this, but make not the least effort to turn them out. 


18. — Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” 

Amongst the Hindoos thei*e are females who profess to tell 
to tell where things are, which have been lost, or by whom 
they have been stolen. They also affect to deal with familiar 
spirits. One gr^at qualification for this, is to have a peculiar 
eye, especially if like that of the cat. 

Women often declare that they are possessed with a devil. 
They then rage and tear themselves in the most dreadful way. 
They do not, like the Sibyls, write their prophecies on leaves, 
to be scattered by the winds ; but all their incoherent declar- 
ations are most carefully remembered. 
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26. — ‘‘ If thou at all take thy neighbour\s rainiait 

to pledge, thou shalt deliver it unto him by that the 
sun goeth down : ” 

27. — For that is his covering only, it is his raiment 

for his skin: wherein shall he sleep? audit shall 
come to pass, when he crieth unto me, that I will 
hear ; for I am gracious.” 

The clothes which the Orientals wear by day, serve them 
as hed-clothcs for the night. 

Does a man wish to retire to rest, he needs not to trouble 
himself about the curtains, he requires not the bed-steps, he 
does not examine whether his bolsters or pillows are in order, 
he is not very particular about the adjustment of his sheets 
and counterpane ; lie throws a mat on the floor, places his 
little travelling bag or turban for a pillow, takes off his cloth 
(which is generally about nine yards long), puts one end under 
him ; then covers liis feet, and folds the rest round liis body, 
leaving the upper end to cover his face. 

Thus may be seen coolies in the morning, stretched side 
by side, having, during the night, defied all tlie stings of their 
foes, the musquitos. 

XXIII. 4. — If thou meet thine eneiny^s ox, or his 
ass, going astray, thou slialt surely bring it back to 
him again.” 

Amongst the Hindoos, malice often finds its victim in a 
dumb animal. If the wretch cannot revenge himself on the 
man, he will on his beast. The miscreant w^itches till tlie 
cattle go astray, or the owner shall be out of tlie way, when 
he pounces upon the innocent ox or cow, and cuts off‘ the tail. 
Hence may be seen, in every village, cattle wdiich thus pro- 
claim the diabolical passions of man. 

8. — The gift blindeth the wise.” Hebrew, seeing.” 
The Tamul lias it blindeth the sight.” 
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13 , Make no mention of the name of other gods, 
neither let it be heard out of thy mouth. ” 

The heathen attach great importance to the mentioning of 
the 7ia7nes of their gods. They do not generally pray as we 
do ; but in time of difficulty or danger, repeat the 7zame of 
their god, which is believed to have great power, carrying 
with it the nature of a charm which nothing can resist. 

To be able to articulate the nazne of Siva, in the hour of 
death, is believed to be the password into heaven. Let 
him but do this ; then, as the lightning strikes the palmirah 
tree, so his sins, and the power of the metempsychosis shall be 
destroyed. ” 

“ Nay, should he not be able to mention the names of his 
gods, let them but be whispered in his ears, and heaven is 
secure.’’ 

No wonder, then, that the Israelites should be forbidden to 
mention the fiames of otlier gods. 

19. — The first of the first fruits of thy land, thou 
shalt bring into the house of the Lord.” 

The heathen generally give to their gods a part of iho ^rsl 
produce of all fruit trees, and of the various kinds of grain, 
also tlie Jinit milk given by a cow. 

19. — ^‘^Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk.” 

Cudworth, as quoted by Dr. A. Clarke, says, on this passage, 

It was a custom of tlie ancient heathen when they had 
gathered in all their fruits, to take a kid and boil it in the 
milk of its dam; and then in a magical way to go about, 
and besprinkle with it all their trees and fields, gardens and 
orchards.” — Spencer also informs ns, that the Zabei used 
this kind of magical milk to sprinkle their trees and fields, in 
order to make them fruitful.” 

It is a custom among the Hindoos to boil rice and milk, 
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widi which they sprinkle their trees and gardens, in order to 
make them fruitful. 

On the first day of the new year also the house is sprinkled 
in the same way ; and a part of what is left is sometimes kept 
till the next year. 

2’8. — I will send hornets before thee, which shall drive 
out the Hivite, tlie Canaanite, and the Hittite/^ 

The goddess of Siva sent hornets to destroy the giants. 

XXV. 6. — Oil for the light, spices for anointing oil, 
and for sweet incense/’ 

These are all used in the temples, and are supplied by the 
people. The anointing oil is chiefly for the lingam, but it is 
also used for the god Pulliar and others. 

XXVII. 19. — All the vessels of the tabernacle shall 
be made of brass.^^ 

All the utensils of the temples are made of the same metal - 
Thus the lamps used before the idols and other places, those 
vessels used for conveying water, or sacred fire, are always, 
in those temples that I have known, made of brass. 

XXVIII. 22. — Thou shalt make upon the breastplate/’ 

Some of the breastplates worn by the idols (wlien taken out 
in procession) are exceedingly valuable and beautiful ; they 
are suspended from the neck by chains made of gold. I 
once saw one which was worn by the goddess Parvati, which 
had in its centre the largest and most perfect emerald that I 
had ever seen, and was studded with very valuable brilliants 
and rubies; the pearls which were pendant from it were 
exceedingly costly. 

But breastplates are also worn by men of rank, and liave 
generally been given by the sovereign, for services performed 
for the state. (Isa. lix. 17. Eph. vi. 14. 1 Thess. v. 8. Ilcv. 
ix. 9. 17.) 
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2#. ^ — ** Aaron when lie goeth in unto the holy 
place.” 

The Hindoo temples have a holy place*, which has a dome 
top to it. Its name signifies the principal or original place ; 
into it none but the priest can go, and when he enters and 
performs the poosy^ or ceremonial worship, he rings a bell 
which is carried in his left hand. (Verse 34.) 

33 ^ — Upon the hem of it, thou shait make pome- 
granates.” 

This fruit is plentiful, and grateful to the taste ; and a re- 
presentation of it may be seen in temples, on pillars, friezes, 
or painted on the drapery which clothes the cars. The only 
object is ornament. 

42. — Consecrate them, and sanctify them, that they 
may minister unto me, in the priests^ office.” The 
Hebrew has for consecrate,” fill their hands.” 
See also Judges xvii. 5. 12. and 1 Kings xiii. S3, 
and many other places where the word consecrate ” 
is in the margin rendered the handy 

Is it not a remarkable fact that the word Kai-Ilcppi, which 
signifies, in Tainul, to consecrate a priest^ also means to Jill 
the hand ? 

Mlien a layman meets a priest, he puts his hands together 
as an «act of reverence, and the priest stretches out his right 
hand, as if full of something, and says, ‘‘ Blessings.” 

XXIX. 7. — Take the anointing oil, and pour it upon 
his head, and anoint him.” 

In one of the large plates (No. 37.) illustrating the Researches of 
Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia, by dohn Miuray, Albeinarle-strcct, thc;re is 
given a view of the temple at Ernients, with a dome top, which corre- 
sponds exactly witii the holy plnce of the temples of the Hindoos. 

In reference to the represcutationvs given in the plates contained in Bel- 
zoni’s Researches, I am of opinion that they principally refer to Imlia; 
which I may, [)erliaps, hereafter attempt to prove. 
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When a priest is consecrated^ water is poured upon his 
head^ and also perfumed oils. 

23 . — cake of oiled bread.” 

The natives, on festive occasions, eat cakes made of the 
flour of rice, which are fried in fresh cocoa-nut oiL 

XXX. 18., & 19. — Thou shalt make a hiver of brass 
to wash withal shalt put it between the taber- 

nacle of the congregation and the altai*, and thou 
shalt put water therein. Aaron and his sons shall 
wash their hands and their feet thereat.” 

In the vestibule of a heathen temple is kept a large brass 
laver filled with water. In it the priest washes his hands and 
feet before he enters into the holy place. 

25, — The art of the apothecary.” The Hebrew has 
this perfumer.” 

In all large temples tliere is a man whose chief business it 
is to distil sweet waters from flowers, and to extract oil from 
wood, flowers, and other substances. His name is the T/«7c- 
Karan. 

23. — Sweet cinnamon.” 

Whence did the Israelites procure this (at tliat time) rare 
and valuable spice? We know it was formerly found in 
Arabia, though now believed to be extinct. Whence did 
they get their numerous spices ? Have not the Eastern Isles 
been always most famous for such articles ? Has any island 
ever been so celebrated for cinnamon as Ceylon^ ? Is it not 
also at this day more valuable and more plentiful than that of 
any other country? It was never brought hither by specu- 
lators or cultivators. It is indigenous to tlie soil. 

Were the ancients unacquainted with Ceylon ? Facts, his- 
tory, and tradition go to say they were not. The theology of 

^ Many authors believe Taprobane, u t\ Ceylon, was the pliice. 
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Egypt is strongly related to that of India, and was probably 
either derived from it, or they both came from one common 
source. 

Whither did Solomon’s ships go on their three years’ voy- 
age? To the African Isles? Were those places ever cele- 
brated (in comparison with the Eastern archipelago) for the 
articles transported by the ships ? Where did they procure 
their ivory ? or, as the margin has it, elephants’ teeth.” It 
is well known that the Eastern Isles abound with elephants, 
and that those of Ceylon are the most prized of any in 
the East. Did the ships sail to the continent of Africa for 
them ? Where did they procure their apes, their peacocks, 
their ebon}^, their precious stones, their silver and gold ? In 
what parts of the world are they so plentiful as in those alluded 
to ? Ceylon abounds in precious stones, peacocks, and ebony ; 
and Java and Sumatra* abound in apes and gold. 

There cannot be a doubt that Solomon’s ships did sail to 
India ; and if so, would they not touch at such a valuable 
island as Ceylon ?f 

XL. 10. — Most holy.” Heb. Holiness of holinesses.” 

TheTarnul translation has it holiness to holiness.” 

* All old East India captain showed me a piece of what he called virgin 
gold, which was washed down a mountain in Sumatra, called Golconda. 

“j* In Pliny’s notices of Ceylon, as quoted by .Philiile.thes (noticed also 
in the Universal History), mention is made of one Annins l^loctanuis (a 
free man), who farmed the customs in the Red Sea, having been blown in 
a violent tempest off the coast of Arabia : he was unexpectedly driven, 
after a passage of fifteen days, to the jiort of Ilippuros, in the Island of 
Taprobane (Ceylon); but the situation of the port is difficult to trace. 
The word liippuros, or hipporus, is probably composed of two Greek 
words, hippos, a horse, and orus, a mountain, whicli is the exact translation 
of the name of the place called Kuthre-Malli, L horse-mountain, whicli 
lies on the N. W. coast of Ceylon. — ( See Madras Gazette, Sept. 10. 1830.) 
In the neighbourhood of that place are numerous architectural remains, as 
pillars and tumuli, which go to corroborate the tradition that it was once 
a famous city ; and that there the princess, named Alii, alias Abbi-Arasani, 
whose mmTiagc with Arjuna, one of the five Pandavas, is the suliject of a 
very popular drama, called AIU- Arasani-lS’ adagam, f.c. the comedy of the 
Princess- AUi Arasani. 

G 
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27. Sweet incense.” Heb. The incense of sweet 
spices.^' 

The sweet incense used in the Hindoo temples is composed 
of the following articles : — Frankincense, Kungellum (two 
kinds of rosin), Sarsaparilla, Periploca Indica^ Curcuma Ze-^ 
doria^ Cppeius Tixtilis^ Kondo Sange-Lingam, of which the 
Materia Medica says, ‘^This is a sweet-smelling yellow- 
coloured root, with which the natives prepare a fragrant lini- 
ment for the head.” Also the root of the lime tree. 
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Chap. I. verse 15. — “ Wring off his head.” Hebrew, 
“ Pinch off the head with the nail.” 

The Hindoos, in offering a fowl, always cut off the head. 

II. 13. — And every oblation of thy meat offering shalt 
thou season with salt.’’ 

Dean Spencer, as quoted by D’Oly and Mant, says. 

Many of the ceremonial laws of the Hebrews have reference 
to the idolatrous opinions of the neighbouring nations and 
their corresponding rites, for they were given in ojiposition 
to them.” 

The preceding verse, and the one now transcribed, maj^ be 
of the description alluded to. The heatlien never use salt in 
any of their offerings. The Hebrews offered bullocks and 
heifers; but a Hindoo w^ould as soon ofler his child as a 
heifer. Neither can any female be offered by the heathen. 

IV. 4. — Shall lay his hand upon the bullock’s head.” 

It is a fact that when a man makes an offering of a goat or 

a ram, he puts one leg over it (as on horseliack), puts his 
hand on the head, while the priest repeats the manthcrams or 
prayers ; after which the head is struck off at one blow. 

22. — Hath sinned through ignorance.” 

It is truly amusing to hear a man after he has been detected 
in a crime, declare it was all arreydmey^ all ignorance. The 
thief before the judge says, Forgive me, my lord, it was 
done in ignorance ; my lord, let ignorance plead for mercy.” 

V. 2.'— If a soul touch any unclean thing, whether it be 

G 2 
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a carcase of an unclean beast, or a carcase of un- 
clean cattle — he shall be unclean/^ 

Should a person of high caste touch those who are of low 
caste, or the dead body of any animal, he is unclean, and must 
go through the prescribed ceremonies, before he can be pure. 
A man of the Saiva, and some other sects, by touching a dog, 
pig, ass, or bulFalo, becomes unclean. 

7 , — « If be be not able to bring a lamb.” Hebrew, 
‘‘ His hand cannot reach to the sufficiency of a 
lamb.” The Tamul has this, to his hand a lamb 
if not.” 


VI. 13.- — Tlie fire shall ever be burning.” 

Tlie fire used in the great sacrifice of' the Ydgam must be 
taken from the fire of some former offering of the same kind, 
or produced afresh by the rubbing together of two pieces of 
wood ; any other w^ould amount to that which is called 

straiiire fire.” Lev. x. 1. 

f? 

A lamp is continually burning in the temple ; but should it 
by accident be extinguished, it is relighted by fire procured 
in the way alluded to, or in an emergency from the house of 
a high caste man, which, however, has to be made holy before 
used for sacred purposes. 

The sacrifice called Yagarn is very expensive*^, and be- 
lieved to be most effectual in [procuring the things desired by 
the offerers. From the fire of this off'criiig, tljc individual who 
makes it takes a portion, wLich is sacredly kept to light his 
funeral pih\ 

VII. 13. — “ Shall offer for his offering leavened bread.” 

The cakes, or bread, offered in the ceremonies of the 

ITindoos, are always unleavened. For domestic purposes, on 

Some years ago Rama Swaniy Aiyar made the oticruig of the 
Yagarn, at Sedambarani, which cost 20,000 pieces of gold. 
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the contrary, leaven is procured by allowing a little of the 
dough to become sour. 

VIIL SI. — Boil the flesh at the door of the taber- 
nacle there eat it.^^ 

The Hindoos would almost as soon eat the flesh of a living 
animal as that which has been boiled. It is always roasted, or 
made into curry, or prepared with spices. They are astonished 
at Englishmen eating a boiled fowl, or boiled fish. They say 
the natural scent of the animal cannot thus be taken away.. 
The Moormen tell, as a very wonderful things that boiled 
flesh is sold at Mecca* 


XL 33. • — And every earthen vessel whereinto any 

of them talleth shall be unclean, and ye shall 

break it.’^ 

This refers to any unclean or dead animal falling into or 
touching an earthen vessel. 

Most of the cooking utensils of the Hindoos are of earthen 
wai'e. Should an unclean, or dead animal, or insect, touch 
or fall into them, they must be broken. Nay, should a person 
of low caste get a look at the cooking vessels of a Brahmin, 
or one of the Saiva sect, tljey will immediately be broken; 
and no small portion of abuse be poured upon the offending 
individual. Should an unfortunate dog, in his prowlings, 
find his way into the kitchen, and begin to lick the vessels, 
woe be to him ! for he will not only have hard words, but 
hard blows ; and then follows the breaking of the vessels. 
On this account, the Brahmins, and others, conceal their 
earthen ware when not in use. 


XII. 2. — ‘‘ If a woman have conceived seed, and born a 
man-child, then she shall be unclean seven days.'^ 
4. She shall then continue in the blood of her 
purifying, three and thirty days : she shall touch no 
hallowed thing, nor come into the sanctuary, until 
G 3 
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the days of her purifying be fulfilled/^ 5. If she 
bear a maid child, then she shall be unclean two 
weeks. 6. ‘‘ When the days of her purifying are 
fulfilled — she shall bring a burnt offering.” 

After the birth of a child, the mother of the Brahmin caste 
is unclean eleven days; of the royal family, sixteen; of the 
merchant caste, twenty-one ; of the Vellalah and other castes, 
thirty-one days. 

No difference is made in the time of purification for a male 
or female child. 

As were the Hebrew women, so are these ; they cannot 
touch any hallowed thing, nor even the vessels used for 
domestic purposes. 

When the days of her purification are over, she takes or 
sends an offering to the temple. 

XIIL 45. — “ The lepei' — ~ shall put a covering upon 
his upper lip.” 

The prophet Ezekiel, in reference to the death of his wife, 
was ordered not to “cry,” neither to cover the lips; (the 
margin has “ upper lip ”). Tlie prophet Micah (iii. 7. de- 
scribes the confusion and sorrow of those who had by their 
wickedness offended the Lord. “Then shall the seers be 
ashamed, and the diviners confounded : yea, they shall all 
cover their lips, for there is no answer of God.” Margin 
again has, “ upper lip.” 

All these passages refer to the sorrow of those concerned. 
A person in deep distress puts his hand over his mouth, and 
hangs down his head, as if looking on the ground. When a 
man suddenly claps his hand on his mouth, it denotes great 
sorrow or surprise. To put the fingers in a line with the 
nose, conveys the idea of silence and submission. 

“ Why is your hand on your mouth ? ” — « Not for joy. ” 
“ But why?”— “ My son, my son, my wicked son ! He 
has gone with the evil ones to the distant country.” “ Ah, 
friend, wliy is your hand there ? ” — “ Alas, the tigers got 
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amongst my cattle last night, and great is the slaughter/* 
The king is angry with Raman — his hand is now on his 
mouth/* I may well put my hand on my mouth ; I have 
been taken by the neck, and driven from the presence of my 
lord. My requests have all been denied/* Job xxi. 5. 

XIV. 10. — One log of oil/* 

Mr. Benson says, A log is a measure containing about six 
eggs/* The Tamul translation has, for log, Aldkuj u e. the 
eighth of a measure. The Eastern measure contains one 
quart, which, according to this, gives the one eighth of a log. 

XVI. 6. — Make an atonement for himselfi and for 
his house/’ 

The Hindoos make offerings for each other ; thus a husband 
for his wife, or a brother for his brother. Should a person at 
a distance be in doubtful circumstances, his friends will make 
an offering for him. Whilst Kasinaden was being tried for 
his life, before the Supreme Court, his mother was making 
offerings for liim at the different temples ; and, after his ac- 
quittal, he employed two days in making additional ones, 
h(fore he returned to his house. 

A hither in the offerings for his family mentions the names 
of the different members. It is, however, more common for 
the priest to do this ; and when he presents them, he repeats 
the name of the individual, as, In the name of Muttoo/’ 


10. — “ Let him go for a scape goat/’ 

When a person is sick, he vows on his recovery to set a 
goat at liberty, in honour of his deity. Having selected a 
suitable one from his flocks, he makes a slit in the car, or ties 
a yellow string * round its neck, and lets it go whithersoever it 
pleases. Whoever sees the animal knows it to be a Nate-kadi, 

^ “ The high |)riest fastened a long fillet, or a njirrow piece of scarlet, 
to the head of the scape goat.” — Calmet. 

G 4 
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die vowed goat, and no person will molest it. Sometimes two 
goats are thus made sacred; but one of them will be offered 
and the other kept {or &,Jiaure sacrifice. 

But it is not merely in time of sickness that they have re- 
course to this practice ; for does a man wish to procure a 
situation, he makes a similar vow. Has a person heard that 
there are treasures concealed in any place, he vows to Virava 
(should he find the prize) to set a goat at liberty, in honour 
of his name. When a person has committed what he con- 
siders a great sin, he does the same thing ; but, in addition to 
other ceremonies, he sprinkles the animal with water, puts his 
hands upon it, and prays to be forgiven. 

In large flocks there is generally a he goat, or ram, sacred 
to the deity, which will never be either sold or killed. The 
object is to prevent evil coming on the rest of the flock. 

In former years it was customary to liberate a bull, in the 
same way, and for the same purpose, with this exception, that 
he could never be offered in sacrifice. He wandered about 
as he pleased, and no one would molest him.* From this 
practice has arisen the proverb, which is applied to a young 
man who does as he pleases, or to whom no one will give his 
daughter ; Ah ! he is the temple bull, or the vowed goat.” 
A rude or wanton fellow sometimes boasts (putting his right 
hand on his breast), I am the bull of the temple ; ” meaning 
he is a privileged character, no one has a right to interrupt him. 

Sometimes peacocks, or the domestic cocks, are also made 
sacred to the deity. 

29 , — « Ye shall afflict your souls.” 

Dr. Booth royd translates the above, “ Yc shall humble 
your souls,” which I have no doubt is the true meaning. 

The Hindoos believe self-torture to be an effectual way of 
propitiating their deities, and of acquiring future happiness. 


^ Bishop Ileber mentions having seen several of these sacred hulls in 
Bengal, 
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In the sacred Scanda Purana, it is said, There is nothing 
greater than penance, there is nothing equal to it; there is 
no treasure worth seeking in comparison with iU If I 
must say it, to penance — penance itself is the (only) 
comparison.’* 

With such an authority, can it be wondered that the 
heathen attach great merit to voluntary afflictions ? Hence 
may be seen some with the right arm pointed towards heaven, 
like a stiff and fruitless branch ; others swinging, with hooks in 
their flesh, on a lofty pole; others walking on sharp points in 
their sandals, or fretting away life in a thousand useless and 
cruel ceremonies. 

XVIII. 25. — The land itself vomiteth out her inha- 
bitants.’* 

When the small-pox or cholera morbus carried off such 
multitudes, the village or town where they lived was said to 
have vomited them out. Alas, alas ! the country has vomited 
its thousands.” 

Should a person, who goes to visit another, not be received, 
he says, Ah, sir, do you vomit me from your presence ? ” 

XIX. 14. — Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor put a 
stumbling block before the blind.” 

The Hindoos say abuse not the deaf ; make not a hole be- 
fore the blind, nor exasperate the dumb. 

Boys, and indeed men, take great pleasure in abusing the deaf, 
in a voice high enough for tlie afflicted person to catch now 
and then a word. To the blind, they pretend to offer presents, 
or lead them astray. To provoke the dumb, boys scratch 
their own noses ; and it is astonishing to see the anger thus 
produced. 


— Thou shalt not sow thy field with mingled 
seed.” Dent. xxii. 9. — Thou slialt not sow thy 
vineyard with divers seeds.” 


19 . 
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Large fields Hlay be seen in the East, which are sown with 
two kinds of seeds. Thus Ellu or Gingelly and the Green 
Gram are often mixed, and sown together : also the Thine 
and Kurrahen in the same way. 

One kind requires much water, the other but little ; so that 
whether there be a scarcity or an abundance of rain, the 
farmer is almost sure to have a crop. Another reason is, 
there may be a doubt as to which kind the land is most 
adapted ; and therefore recourse is had to this plan. Some 
plants also require shade, and therefore they sow such to- 
gether as thus agree. 

In gathering, this method makes but little difference, as 
they simply lop off the heads of those alluded to. 

The object of the prohibition to the Israelites may have 
been to induce them fully to trust in the providence of God, 
and not to make provision for a dry or season, by sowing 
their fields with mingled seed* 


27- — Ye shall not round the corners of your heads.” 

Historians inform us that tlie ancient heathens were in the 
habit of shaving their heads, so as to leave a tiift on the crown 
in honour of some deity. 

The Hindoos often dedicate their children to the gods, in 
order to secure their protection ; and they vow that the hair 
of the child shall be saci'ed to the deity till lie shall arrive at a 
certain age. Hence the custom of shaving the whole of the 
hair offi in hot weather, is in those cases dispensed with, as 

* Bishop Heber says, of Moni^liyr, voL i. 291,, They get three crops 
In succesvsion every year from the saiue lands, beginning with Indian corn, 
then sowing rice, between which, wlien it is grown to a certain height, 
they dibble in pulse, which rises to maturity after the rice is reaped,” 
Again, page 3()o., Abdullah enquired of the Bishoj), whether a mivturc 
of Heeds was not forbidden in the Parana ? An old man answered, witli 
a good deal of warmth, that they were poor people, and could not dispute, 
but hi[' believed the doctrine to be a gloss of Biulha: striding his staff with 
much anger on the ground at the name of the Heresiarch.” 
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the sacred on the crown is allowed to remain till the age 
of ten or eleven years. 

But it is not merely the practice of those who have been 
dedicated to the gods ; for the priests and people generally 
shave completely round the head, leaving only the tuft on the 
crown. See on Jeremiah ix. 26. 

28. “ Nor print any marks upon you.” 

The heathen print marks on their bodies (by puncturing 
the skin), so as to represent birds, trees, and the gods they 
serve- Some also, especially the sacred females of the tem- 
ples, have representations on their arms of a highly offensive 
nature. All Hindoos have a black spot, or some other mark, 
on their foreheads. And the true followers of Siva rub holy 
ashes every morning on the knees, loins, navel, arms, shoul- 
ders, brow, and crown of the head. 

29. — Do not prostitute thy daughter to cause her to 

be a whore.” 

Parents, in consequence of a vow or some other circum- 
stance, often dedicate their daughters to the gods. They are 
sent to the temple, at the age of eight or ten years, to be ini- 
tiated into the art of dancing before the deities, and of singing 
songs in honour of their exploits. From that period these 
dancing girls remain in some sacred building near the temple ; 
and when they arrive at maturity (the parents being made 
acquainted with the fact), a feast is made, and the poor girl 
is given into the embraces of some influential man of the 
establishment. Practices of the most disgusting nature then 
take place, and the young victim becomes a prostitute for 
life. 


32. — ^^Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and 
honour the face of the old man.” 

When an aged man enters a room or public place, the 
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young arise from their seats, and show him reverence. ‘‘ The 
sayings of the old are like ambrosia/^ 

XXL 13. — ^^And he shall take a wife in her virginity 

So the priests here marry virgins only. Should they have 
bad two or three wives, it is of no consequence; the next 
must also be a virgin. 

18. — ‘‘For whatever man he be that hath a blemish, 
he shall not approach ; a blind man, or a lame, or 
he that hath a flat nose, or any thing superfluous.” 

Even those of the seed of Aaron who had any 'p(^r$onal 
defect were not allowed to take a part in the offerings of the 
Lord. 

The priesthood amongst the Hindoos is hereditary, but a 
deformed person cannot perform a ceremony in the temple ; 
he may, however, prepare the flowers, fruits, oils, and cakes 
for the offerings, and also sprinkle the premises with holy 
water. 

The child of a priest being deformed at the birth will not 
be consecrated. A priest having lost an eye or a tooth, or 
being deficient in any member or organ, or who has not a 
wife, cannot perform the ceremony called Teevasam, for the 
manes of departed friends. Neither will his incantations, or 
prayers, or magical ceremonies have any effect.* 

XXIII. 14. — “ Ye shall eat neither bread, nor parched 
corn, nor green ears, until the self-same day that 
ye have brought an offering unto your God.” 

Thus were the Israelites, before they enjoyed the fruits of 
the earth, to present a part of them to the Larch Harvest, 

* By law, a crook-backed” person cannot sit in the council; and the 
son of a king, if deformed, would not be allowed to reign* All persons 
with deficient or superfluous incnibcrs are believed to be suffering under 
the sins of a former hirth. 
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in all ages, appears to have been a time of saered or profane 
festivity. 

The Hindoos look forward to the reaping time with great 
delight ; and when the com is ready for the sickle, a fortu-- 
nate day is selected, and the farmer, with his priest and ser- 
vants, joyfully go to commence the harvests A favourite and 
often-tried corner of the field is pointed out as the place 
where the reapers are to commence their operations. The 
servants, knowing the place, previously take a cocoa-nut, 
plantains, areca-nuts, and beetle leaves to the spot ; and one 
of the party brings a dish covered with white cloth, in which 
there is a cocoa-nut and some rice. An image of the god 
Pulliar is then made of cow-dung : and the fruits they have 
brought, with incense, are offered to the idol. The master 
then goes and reaps a little, and the servants spring forward 
to their work. The priest has all the offerings as a reward 
for the ceremonies ; and after a certain quantity of the corn 
has been reaped, the farmer and bis servants take it up, and 
proceed to the family residence. Within his gate is a vessel 
filled with water, on which are mango leaves and a cocoa-nut : 
around this he moves once from left to right, and the corn is 
given into the hands of the mistress, who deposits it in the 
assigned place. 

The next time they go to the field a larger quantity is 
reaped and immediately thrashed, and a few parrahs are se?i^ 
to the temple. 

After these duties have been attended to, they make merry 
amongst themselves. In a fortwiate hour, the new rice is 
boiled in a vessel, which has been rubbed with holy ashes, 
and when ready is placed before the master with large quan- 
tities of curries. He mixes altogether, and offers it to a 
lighted lamp, and after having tasted it three times, with two 
fingers and a thumb, he sits down, and prepares to distribute 
to his guests. They all sit in rows on the ground, and after 
having finished their repast, the fragments are buried in the 
garden. Before the visiters retire they each say some pleasant 
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thing to their host, as, My lord, may the gods ever keep 
you.”-— May we ever have the pleasure of eating from your 
hands. ” 


22. — When ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt 
not make clean riddance of the corners of thy field 
— neither shalt thou gather any gleaning.” 

Fields in the East, instead of hedges, have ridges. In the 
cornets they cannot easily work with the plough, and there- 
fore prepare that part with a i. e. an earth cutter, 

or large kind of hoe. The corn in these corners is seldom 
very productive, as the ridge for some time conceals it from 
the sun and other sources of nourishment, and the rice also, 
in the vicinity, soon springing up, injures it by the shade. 
Under these circumstances, the people think but little of the 
corners^ and were a person to be very particular, he would 
have the name of a stingy fellow. 

From this view, it appears probable, that the command was 
given, in order to induce the owner to leave the little which 
was produced in the corners for the poor. 

No farmer will allow any of his family to glean in the fields, 
the pittance left is always considered the property of the 
poor. In carrying the sheaves all that falls is taken up by 
the gleaners.* 


XXIV. 2. — To cause the lamps to burn continually.” 
The lamp kept before the idols is never allowed to go out. 

XXVI. 31. — I will not smell the savour of your 
sweet odours.” 1 Sam. xxvi. 19. Accept an 
offering;” the Hebrew has, for offering, ‘‘smell.” 
Gen. viii. 21. Amos v. 21. Eph. v. 2. 


• Should they be opposed, they curse their opposers, and say, “ May 
this rice soon be parched,” alluding to the custom of scattering pju'ched 
rice in the funeral procession. They therefore pray that the rice may 
soon have to be parciied for the funeral of the owner. 
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The Hindoos believe that odoriferous spices and drugs are 
most acceptable to the gods. Hence they are much used in 
all the services of the temples. 

But offerings which are destitute of scent, also, are said to 
give a sweet smell to the gods ; thus, of a man w^ho has made 
large presents to the temple, it is said, the gods have had a 
Jinc smell from his offerings. 

XXVII. 28. — No devoted thing that a man shall de- 
vote unto the Lord, of all that he hath, both of man 
and beast, and of the fields of his possession, shall 
be sold or redeemed. ” 

Whatever has been devoted to the gods can never be sold, 
redeemed, or applied to any other purpose. 

In every village, there are chroniclers of strange events, 
of the visitations of the gods on men who did not act fairly 
and truly with their devoted things. There is a story gene- 
rally received of a deranged man, who in a lucid interval 
made a vow that he would give his gold beads to the temple 
of Siva, and he became quite well. After this he refused to 
perform his vow, and he died. Another person, who was 
very ill of a fever, devoted a goat to the gods, and immediately 
became well ; but some time after, he refused the gift, and his 
fever returned. ” 

When a child becomes sick, the parents forthwith enquire, 
“ Have we given all the things we devoted to the gods ? The 
medical man also, (when the disease baffles his skill ! ) en- 
quires, Have you given all the things you devoted to the 
gods?” 
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Chap. V, verse 2. — Whosoever is defiled by the 
dead.” 

All who attend a funeral procession, or ceremony, become 
unclean^ and before they return to their houses must wash 
their persons and their clothes.*^ 

Neither those in the sacred office, nor of any other caste, 
can, under these circumstances, attend to any religious cere- 
monies. They cannot marry, nor be present at any festivity, 
nor touch a sacred book. A person on hearing of the death 
of a son, or other relative, immediately becomes unclean. 
The Brahmins are unclean twelve days ; those of the royal 
family, sixteen days ; the merchants, twenty-two ; and all other 
castes, thirty-two days. 

17. — And the priest shall take holy water. ” 

A woman who was accused of adultery was to drink the 
water, and to say A men ! to the curses whicli were pronounced 
by the priest. Thus, if she were guilty, the water gave effect 
to the curse. Verse 24. 

The Hindoos in a court of justice, after having repeated the 
formulary, drink holy water^ which is administered by the 
priest, to confirm their oath.f 

21 . — “ Thy thigh to rot, and thy belly to swell.” 

The people often curse each other by saying, Ah, thy 
belly shall become large ; ” meaning they shall have the dropsy 
or some other complaint to cause the enlargement. 

* Females never attend funeral processions in the East, 
f This water is brought from the Ganges, or made sacred by the 
priests. 



VI. 19. “ ” The priest shall take the i^dden shoulder 
of the rani.” ^ 

The heathen in their sacrifices do not offer boiled flesh, 
either to gods or devils. It is always roasted or prepared 
with spices. The cakes offered to PuUiar are made ready by 
putting them on a cloth over the mouth of a wessel full of 
boiling water. 

_ « The Lord lift up His coutitenance upon 
thee. ” 

As I came along the road, I met Raman, and he lifted 
up his face upon me; but I knew not the end;” which means 
he looked pleasantly. Does a man complain of another who 
has ceased to look kindly upon him, he says, Ah ! my 
friend, you no longer lift up your countenance upon me.’- 

X. 31. — Thou mayest be to us instead of eyes.” 

An aged father says to his son, who wishes to go to some 
other village, My son, leave me not in my old age ; you are 
now my eyes.” You are on the look-out for me, your 
eyes are sharp.” It is said of a good servant, he is eyes to 
his master.” 

XL 5. — We remember the fish which we did eat in 
Egypt freely ; the cucumbers, and the melons, and 
the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic.” 

To an Englishman > the loss of these articles would not 
give much concern, and he is almost surprised at the Israel- 
ites repining at their loss, as at the loss of great delicacies. 

The people of the East do not in general eat flesh, nor 
even fish, so that when they can procure it they consider it 
a delicacy. 

Cucumbers are eaten in abundance in hot weather, and 
melons are most delicious and plentiful. 

I have never seen leeks in the East, and I am doubtful 
whether they are to be found. But whether or not, there 

H 
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is much difference of opinion as to the translation of the 
word. 

D’Oyly and Mant have a quotation to this effect : — Whe- 
ther the following word, rendered leeksy have that signifi- 
cation, may be doubted. Some think it was the lotics — 
which is a water plant, a kind of water-lily, which the 
Egyptians used to eat during the heats of summer.” 

In the Universal History (voLi. 486.) it is said, that those 

Eg 3 q)tians who dwelt in the marshes fed on several plants, 
which annually grow, particularly the lotusy of which they 
made a sort of bread.” Of the Arabs, also (in the same 
work), it is recorded “ They make a drink of the Egyptian 
which is very good for inward heat.* 

The Tamul name of the lotus is the Tatnari. The Ma- 
teria Medica, under the article Nelumbium Speciosum, says, 
this plant is the true lotus of the Egyptians, and the Nymphea 
Nilufer of Sir William Jones. 

Its beautiful and fragrant flower is sacred to Lechimy, the 
goddess of Maga Vishnoo. 

It has a bulbous root, and js highly esteemed as an article 
of food. As it grows in tanks, it can onh/ be had in the 
hottest weather, when the water is dried up : and, in this, we 
see a most gracious provision in allowing it to be taken when 
^most required. Its cooling qualities are celebrated all over 
India, and the Materia Medica says of it, This is an excel- 
lent root, and is also j^rescribed medicinally, as cooling and 
demulcent.” The natives eat it boiled, or in curry, or make 
it into flour for gruels. 

I am, therefore, of opinion, that it w^as the lotus of Egypt 
respecting which the Israelites were murmuring. 

G. — Our soul is dried.” 

In great hunger or thirst the people say, Our soul is w ith- 
ered.” More than this, sir, I cannot do; my spirit is withered 

* Savary, in his Letters on Egypt, siiys, “ Tlie root is eaten l)y the inha- 
bitants who live near the Lake Menzala/' — YoL viii. 
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within me*” What ! when a man’s soul is withered, is he 
hot to complain ?” 

8. “ Gathered it, and ground it in mills, or beat it iu 

a mortar, and baked it in pans.” 

The Eastern mill consists of two circular stones, about 
eighteen inches in diameter, and three inches thick. The 
top stone has a handle in it, and works round a pivot, which 
has a hole connected with it to admit the corn. 

The mortar also is much used to make rice flour. It is a 
block of wood, about twenty inches high and ten inches in 
diameter, having a hole scooped out in the centre. The pes- 
tle is a stick of about four feet long, made of iron wood, having 
an iron hoop fixed to the end. 

12. — Have I conceived all this people? have I be- 
gotten them ?” 

Is a man requested to provide food for a great number of 
people, and does he object to it ? he asks, What ! have I 
begotten them ? Did they proceed from me ? Are they my 
seed ? ” 

20. — Until it come out at your nostrils.” 

What does this mean ? Is it not a figurative expression 
to show that they were to eat till fully satisfied ? Bishop 
Patrick says, till you be glutted and cloyed with it.” 

Is it not a striking illustration that this figure of speech is 
used at this day to convey the same meaning ? A host says 
to his guests, Now, friends, cviX. moo]mmattam^<o the nose,” 
literally, to eat till they are full up to the nose. O, sir, how 
can I eat any more ? I am full to the nose, I have no more 
room.” Of a glutton, it is said, That fellow always jilh up 
to the 7wse ! ” 


22. — Shall all the fish of the sea be gathered togetliev 
for them?” 


ii 
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It is said of a man with a voracious appetite : He eat ! 
ay, ay, the fish of the seven oceans would not satisfy him/' 
Give the creature the beasts of the seven deserts, and he 
will devour them all." 


XII. 14. — If her father had but spit on her face, 
should she not be ashamed?" Miriam had greatly 
offended God, and, therefore, she was to be as a 
daughter, whose father had spit in her face. 

In Deuteronomy xxv, 9. the widow was to spit in the face 
of her late husband’s brother, if he refused to marry her. 
And Job (xxx. 10.) in his great misery says, of his enemies, 
they “ spare not to spit in my face ; " and in reference to our 
Saviour, they did spit in his face." 

The most contemptuous, the most exasperating and de- 
grading action, which one man can do to anotiier is to spit 
in his face. A person receiving tins insult is at once worked 
up to the highest pitch of anger, and nothing but the rank 
or power of the individual will prevent hkn from seeking 
instant revenge. Indeed, such is the enormity attached to 
this offence, that it is seldom had recourse to, except in ex- 
treme cases. 

A master, whose slave has deeply offended him, will not 
beat him (for that would defile him), but lie spits in his face. 
When liis anger is at the greatest height, he will not even 
condescend to do that, but order a fellow-serVant, or some 
one near, to spit in his face. Is a person too respectable for 
this indignity ; then the offended individual will spit on the 
ground. 

Schoolmasters, also, when very angry with a scholar, do 
not, as in England, begin to beat him, but spit in his face, or 
order some one else to do it. 

When the kingfisher makes a noise, they who hear it spit 
on the ground, to prevent the evil which is supposed to follow. 
When a child becomes greatly alarmed, the fother or mother 
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immediately spit in its face to remove the fear.^ To a person 
making use of offensive language, bystanders say, Spit in 
his JhceJ^ 

XIIL 32. — ^ A land that eateth up the inhabitants.” 

Of a very unhealthy place it is said, That evil country 
eats up all the people.” We cannot remain in these parts, 
the land is eating us up.” ‘‘ I go to that place ! never ! it 
will eat me up.” Of England it is said, in reference to her 
victories^ She has eaten up all countries.” 

XIV. 9. — ‘‘ Their defence.” Hebrew, shadow.” 

A poor man says of his rich friend, He is my shadows) ; ” 
i. e, he is my defence. My shadow is gone ; ” meaning, he 

has lost his defence. Alas ! those poor people have lost 
their shadow.” 


XXI. 8. — Make thee a fiery serpent — set it upon 
a pole.” 

It is said in the Scanda Parana, that in the town of Kiinche, 
e, Conjeveram, there %vas a pillar, round whicli if a person 
bitten by a serpent walked three times, and earnestly looked 
at it, he would be cui’ed. 


* Holman, tlie blind traveller, says, ‘‘ Mothers in Russia, lor fear of 
your casting an evil eye upon their children, will, before they allow you to 
see them, desire you to turn I'rom them, and spit ihrc'e times on the ground, 
with a view to eject the evil spirit; or, if you happen to have seen them 
without this precaution, the mother turns round and does it.*’ — Vol. i. 2o6. 
Mungo Park says, “ They had not travelled far before the attendants in- 
sisted upon stopping, to prepare a .sai)hic or charm, to ensure a good 
journey : this was done by muttering a few sentences, and spitting upon a 
stone, which was laid upon the ground. The same ceremony w'as repeated 
three times, after which the negroes proceeded with the greatest con- 
fidence.” Mungo Park also says of the Mandingoes, when the chikrs head 
is shaved, for the first time, The priest whispers a few" sentences in the 
car, and S2nts three times into its faec*^ Mlieu a similar operation is per- 
formed for a Hindoo child, tlie Erahrnin (or anothtT person) spits three 
times m the chikfsface^ to keep ojff* the evil spirits. 

H 3 
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In another account it is recorded there were eight pillars 
of this description, and that they were put there by a great 
Hhhiy or saint. 

XXIL 4. — “Now shall this company lick up all that 
are around about us, as the ox licketh up the grass.*^ 

A native gentleman, who has many people depending upon 
him, says, “ Yes, they are all grazing upon me.” “ If I am 
not careful, they will soon graze up all I have.” Of people 
who have got all they can out of one rich man, and who are 
seeking after another, Yes, yes, they have done grazing there, 
and are now looking out for another place.” “ These bulls 
are grazing in every direction.” 

(5. — “ Come now curse me this people.” 

The Orientals, in their wars,* have always their magicians 
with them to curse their enemies, and to mutter incantations 
for their destruction. Sometimes they secretly convey a 
potent charm amongst the opposing troops, to cause their de- 
struction.* 

XXIII. 1. — “ Balaam said unto Balak, Build me here 
seven altars, and prepare me here seven oxen and 
seven rams,” 3. “ Balaam said unto Balak, Stand 
hy thy burnt-offering, and I will go ; peradventure 
tlie Lord will come to meet me, and wliatsoover he 
slieweth me, I will tell thee ; and he went to an high 
place.” 

Before a king goes to battle, he hiakes a sacrifice to the 
goddess of the royal family (whose name is Veerma-Kali), to 
ascertain what will be the result of the approaching conflict, 
and to enable him to curse his enemies. 

In front of the temple are made seven altars, near to which 

In our late war with the Jhirmesc*, the generals had several inagiciaus, 
who were much engjiged in cursing our troops ; but, as they did not 
succeed, a mirubcr ol' witches were brought For tlie same purpose. 
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are seven vessels filled with water, upon each of which are 
mango leaves, and a cocoa-nut with its tuft on# Near to each 
altar is a hole containing fire. The victims, which maybe 
seven, or fourteen, or twenty-one, consisting of bui&los, or 
rams, or fcocks, are brought forward- A strong man strikes 
off the head of the victim at one blow, and the carcass is 
thrown into the hole of fire, with prayers and incantations. 
Tlie priest then goes into the temple, and ofiers incense, and 
after some time returns in a frantic manner, declaring what 
will be the result of the battle. Should the answer received 
be favourable, he takes a portion of ashes from each hole, and, 
throwing them in the direction of the enemy, pronounces upon 
them the most terrible imprecations. 

The number seven also is generally attended to by the poor, 
in their offerings ; or, if they cannot do that, they have aii odd 
number. Tfnis, seven areca-nuts, or limes, or plantains, or 
beetle-leaves, or seven measures of rice, will be presented. 

In the month of September, nearly all families have an 
offering called Miiliyum, for deceased relations, which con- 
sists of seven balls, made of sugar and plantains, which are 
afterwards given to tlie cow, or thrown into the well. 

21. — The shout of a king is among them.” 

When people pass along the road, if they hear a great 
noise of joy or triumph, they say, This is like the shout of 
a king.” What a noise there was in your village last 
evening ! why, it was like the shout of a king.” 

XXIV. 21. — Thou puttest thy nest in a rock.” 

A man who has concealed himself, when sought for by an 
officer, or his friends, is said to be in the hole of the rock.” 

I wonder in what nest that pigeon has concealed itself.” 

XXV. 2. — ^^ They called the people unto the sacrifices 
of their gods,” 

The anxiety which the Moabites manifested to have the 

H 4 
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Israelites to join them in the worship of their gods may be 
seen exemplified every day in the conduct of the modern 
heathen, in reference to their strong wish to have the English 
present at their great festivals. 

The object appears to be to increase the admiration and 
zeal of the multitude, and the priests declare that the English 
make great offerings. I have no doubt money has often’ been 
given by the English to assist in defraying the expenses, and 
that in this way much harm has been done to Christianity. 

XXXI. 50. — We have, therefore, brought an ob- 
l 4 tion for the Lord, what every man hath gotten of 
jewels, of gold, chains, and bracelets, rings, ear-rings, 
tablets, to make an atonement for our souls before 
the Lord.” 

There is not a man in a thousand who does not wear an 
ear-ring or a finger-ring, for without such an ornament a 
person would be classed amongst the most unfortunate of 
his race. 

Some time <igo a large sacrifice was made for the purpose 
of removing the cholera morbus, when vast numbers came 
together with their ohlations, 'I'he people seemed to take* the 
greatest pleasure in presenting their ear-rings^ Jingcr-rings^ 
bracelets^ and other orncmient^j because they were dearer to 
them than money, and consequently were believed to be more 
efficacious in appeasing the gods. 

When people are sick, they vow to give a valuable jewel 
to their god on being restored. 

XXXIII. 55. — Pricks in your eyes, and thorns in 
your sides.” 2 Cor. xii. 7. 

People in the East, in consequence of their light clothing, 
of the exposed state of their feet, and the narrowness of the 
paths, have a great dread of thorns. Those who carry the 
palankeen, or who travel in groups, often cry aloud, Miilhi, 
mullu! A thorn, a thorn ! The sufferer soon throws himself 
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on the earthy and some one, famous for his skill, extracts the 
thorn. 

Does a person see something of a distressing nature, he 
says, That was a thorn in my eyes.” A father says of his 
bad son, ** He is to me as a thorn.” His vile expressions 
were like thorns in my body.” A person going to, live in 
an unhealthy place, or where there are quarrelsome people, 
is said to be going to the thorny desert.” 
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Chap. L verse 44. — Came out against you, and 
chased you as bees do.” 

It is said of riiunerpus armies that they are like bees ; and 
of a multitude, who go to chastise a few^, “ Yes, they came 
upon us as bees.” • To a person who has provoked a man of 
numerous connections, Yes, you will have them as bees 
upon you.” Of any thing which has come suddenly, and in 
great numbers, Alas, these things come as bees upon us.” 

III. 11. — For only Og, king of Bashan, remained of 
the remnant of giants ; behold, his bedstead was a 
bedstead of iron, is it not in Rabbath of the children 
of Ammon ? Nine cubits was the length thereof, and 
four cubits the breadth of it, after the cubit of a man.” 

This is a very curious account of a giant king : his bedstead 
was made of inoN, and we are able to ascertain its exact 
length, nine cubits, i, e. after the cubit of a man.” This 
alludes to the Eastern mode of measuring from the tip of the 
middle finger to the elbow, which will be found to be in 
general eighteen inches. Thus his bedstead was thirteen feet 
six inches in length, and six feet in breadth. 

The hawkers of cloth very seldom carry with them a yard 
wand ; they simply measure from the elbow to the lip of the 
middle finger^ counting two lengths of that for a yard. 

IV. 16. — Lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a 
graven image, the similitude of any figure, the like- 
ness of male or female.” 

Such as Baal Peor, and the Roman Priapus, Asliteroth 
or Astarte.” Di\ A. Clarke. 

The prophet Ezekiel says, in his address to Jerusalem (xvi. 
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1 7*^9 Ttiou hast also taken thy fair jewels of my gold, and 
of my silver, which I had given thee, and madest to thyself- 
images of men, and didst commit whoredom , with them.’^ 
The margin has for images of men, image of a male; ” and 
the Vulgate has it, imagines masculinas*^ 

Calmet says, Probably the prophet might have intended, 
in this passage, an allusion to those obscene figures, which 
were carried in the ceremonies of Tammuz or Adonis.” 

Origen believed Baal Peor to be Priapus, or the idol of 
turpitude ; ” and St. Jerome says, This idol was represented 
in. the same obscene manner as Priapus.” 

The image made and worshipped by the Jews corresponds 
with the Baal Peor of Assyria, the Lingam of India, the 
Osiris of Egypt, the of the Greeks, and the Priapus 

of the Romans. 

It is worshipped by men and women in nearly all the 
temples of India and North Ceylon; and is openly exposed 
on many of their sacred buildings. The wives of the weavers^ 
goldsmiths, and Pandaarams, (excepting at certain times,) 
wear this image, inclosed in silver shrines, which hang 
pendant on the breast, or are tied to the arms. When de- 
votees die, it is buried with them.^ 

But the prophet Ezekiel (xvi. 18 , 19 .) also gives an ac- 
count of the xmy in which it was worshipped, And tookest 
thy broidered garments, and coveredst them : and thou hast 
set mine oil and mine incense before them, *My meat, also, 
which I gave thee, fine flour, and oil, and honey, wherewith I 
fed thee, thou hast even set it before them, for a sweet savour.” 

The Hindoos, in, worshipping the Lingam, observe the fol- 
lowing order. The image is first anointed with gingelly 
oil,” w^hich is afterwards washed off* wnth lime-juice and 
pure water, A composition made of the following articles is 
tlien poured upon it : — Water of the unripe cocoa-nut, rose- 
water, milk, plantains, honey, ” rice, flour,” sugar, sandal 

^ Sve drawings^ Isa, iji» 20, 
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dust, powder of the bezoa stone, nutmeg, saffron, and cam- 
phor^ Then the whole is washed off with the water of unripe 
cocoa-^nuts. 

At the offering of the incense'% cakes are presented, 
made of the following grains : — Kadali, Cicer Arietinum j 
Tuvari, Cytism Cajaji ; Ulanthu, Phaseoltcs Mungo ; Pyru, 
Phascolm Radiatus s Paddy, Oriza Sativa ; Tinne, Paniciim 
Italicum ; Ellu, Sesainum Orientate ; and Kadaku, Sinapis 
Chmensis^ 

The by'oidered garment mentioned by the prophet 
(generally made of silk, though I have seen one made of 
cotton), is then reverently put over the image. 

Who can help being struck with these resemblances ? Who 
can avoid being appalled at the wickedness of the Jew^s ? Sec 
on 2 Chronicles xiv. 5., and on Amos v* 26. Isaiah iii. 20. 

IV. 19. — And lest thou lift up thine eyes unto hea- 
ven, and when thou seest the sun and the moon and 
the stars, even all the host of lieaven, shouldest be 
driven to worship them/^ (Job xxxi. 26, 27.) 

The first day of the week is called Nditu-Killami, i. e. Sun- 
day, and several eat only once on that important day. Before 
the sun has gained the meridian the devotee forms his fingers 
into a kind of diagonal plait, and looks at the sun through 
the small apertures of his fingers thus made. He then places 
his hands together, and presents them to it, as an act of ado- 
ration, and prostrates himself three times on the earth*: 
after which he takes his solitary meal. Those, also, who are 
affected with a pain in the eyes or head, before the sun has 
come to his meridian, keep this fast. 

V. 22. — “ He wrote them in tw'o tables of stone. ” 

The Hindoos ascribe the invention of writing to Brahma or 

Siva* They say that those zigzag marks on the skull (called 


^ He may do this to the number of 108 , or 1008 . 
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the suticres) are characters written by the divine hand, de- 
scriptive of every man’s fate. * Thus, men in excuse for their 
crimes say, It was written on our foreheads ; what could we 
do?” 

The promises of kings or good men are said to be written 
on stone, which means that they are certain and durable. 
The promises of bad men are like those written in water; the 
pen may form the letters in that element, but will leave no 
trace behind. 

Vf. 7. — Teach them diligently unto thy children.” 

The Hebrew has for teach, whet or sharpen.” 

If you enquire how a good schoolmaster teaches his pupils, 
the answer will be, very koormeyana, z. e. sharply, makes 
sharp, they are full of points.” A man of a keen and cul- 
tivated mind, is said to be full of points. He is well sharp- 
ened. ” 


VII. 20. — Send the hornet among them.” Ex. xxiii. 
28. Jos. xxiv. 12. See also on Isaiah vii. 18. Ps. 
cxviii. 12., and on 2 Kings i. 2. 

To the people in England this may appear a puerile way of 
punish ing men, but they should recollect that the natives of 
the East wear scarcely any clothes, having, generally speaking, 
only a piece of cloth round their loins. They are, therefore, 
mucli more exposed than we are to the sting of insects. The 
sting of the hornet and wasp of those regions is much more 
poisonous than in Europe, and the insect is larger in sizef 
I have heard of several who died from having a single sting, 
and not many days ago, as a woman was going to the well 

^ Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of Napoleon (vol. iv. 95.), says of the 
woutuled Turks, after the battle, “ Some of them, of higher rank, seemed 
to exhort the others to submit, like servants of the prophet, to the decree, 
which, according to their belief, was ivnllen on their foreheads!''^ 
f The sjimb of Bruce is a different insect. 
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to draw water^” a hornet stung her in the cheek, and she 
died the next day. 

I have many times seen the hornet attach and kill the ta- 
rantula. Under large verandahs the former may be seen* fly- 
ing near the roof, searching in every direction for his foe, and 
never will he leave him, till he has accomplished his destruc- 
tion. Sometimes they both fall from the roof together, when 
the hornet may be seen thrusting his sting most furiously in 
the tarantula, and it is surprising to«see with what dexterity 
the former eludes the bite of the latter. 

The people often curse each other by saying, Unsuttar- 
Aniverum-Kullive Kuttam, L c. May all around thee be 
stung by the hornet !” (meaning the person and his relations.) 
The toddy drawers use this imprecation more than other 
people, because the hornet’s nest is generally found in the 
top of the palmirah or cocoa-nut tree, whence they procure 
the toddy. Wlien they ascend, their hands and feet being 
engaged, they cannot defend themselves from their attacks. 

The god Siva is described as having destroyed many giants 
by hornets. 


XL 10. — Where thou sowedst thy seed, and watercst 
it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs.’’ 

To water a large garden requires three men, one of whom 
stands on a lever near the well (which has a rope and a 
bucket attached to it) : on this he moves backward or for- 
ward, as the bucket has to ascend or descend. Another per- 
son stands on the ground near the well, to pour the water 
into a basin. From this a channel, of about eight indies 
deep and nine broad, runs through the garden ; and connected 
with it arc smaller water courses, which go to the different 
beds and shrubs. The business of the third person, then, is 
to convey the water to its destined place, which he does by 
stopping the mouth of each course (where sufEcient water 
has been directed) with a little earth ; so that it flows on to 
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the next coarse, till the whole be watered. On those herb^ 
or shrubs which require an extra quantity he 
plentifully *mith his Jbot ! 

19. — Speaking of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” (Also 
vi. 7.) 

When a heathen sits down, he makes mention of the name 
of his god. Thus, the worshippers of Siva say, when they sit 
down, Siva, Siva and when they arise, they repeat the 
same name. At nighty when they retire to rest, also, when 
they arise in the morning, or when they stumble in the way, 
they utter, Siva, Siva.” They have a proverb to the same 
purport, When I stumble in the way, I know only to men- 
tion thy holy name.” 

XII. 31. — Their sons and their daughters they have 
burnt in the fire.” 

Some have doubted whether parents could be so cruel as 
to compel their offspring to pass through the fire, or to be 
burnt as a sacrifice to the gods ; but we have only to look at 
modern India, at the numerous infants thrown into the sacred 
waters, and at the burning alive of wddows on the funeral 
pile of tlieir husbands, to see what human nature is capable 
of doing.* There is reason to believe that, though the Bri- 
tish legislature has covered itself with unhiding honour in 
abolishing, by law, these fiendish practices, there are still 

• Abb6 Dubois, in his Manners, Institutions, and Ceremonies of the 
People of India (page 4-88.}, sa 3 's, in reference to an affair, “ The magician 
coiild not depend upon a certain result, without offering the sacrifice of a 
young girl to the demons of mischief : and also, when people in authority 
come to a magician for infonnation on any great event, this barbarous 
sacrifice is generally the prelude to the ceremonies.” 

It is still cxccvdinglt/ common in India for people to have to walk bare- 
foot, on a fire, from twenty to thirty yards in length, to regain caste, or 
purchase heaven. 
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those o£ ft private' nature. Not long ago there were two child- 
ren offered to the cruel goddess K^i ; and one of the sup- 
posed perpetrators was arraigned and tried before the Supreme 
Court* but escaped for want of evidence* 

XIII. 5. — That dreamer of dreams.'^ Zech, x. 2. The 
diviners have seen a lie* and have told false dreams.” 
* The Hindoos may be called a nation of dreamers : they 
are often elevated or depressed by the gay or sorrowful 
scenes of their sleeping hours. The morning is the time for 
tlie young and the old to tell their wondrous stories, and 
many a sage prognostication is then delivered to the attentive 
hearers. 

Men and women often take long journeys, perform arduous 
penances, and go through expensive ceremonies, from no other 
cause than a dream. The crafty Brahmin finds this to be a 
powerful medium of access to the superstition and purses of 
the people. How many a splendid temple has been built or 
repaired ; how many a rest-house erected ; how many a costly 
present has been the result of a real or pretended dream. 
Meridicants, pandarams, priests, and devotees, have all had 
their profitable revelations from the gods. Does a needy 
impostor wish to have a good berth and a settled place of 
abode, he buries an idol in some lonely place, and at the ex- 
piration of about twelve months he has a dream, aiid a vision 
into' the bargain, for the god actually appears to him wdieri 
he is not asleep, and says, Go to such a place, and you will 
find my image : there long, long has it been in disgrace ; but 
now you must build a temple to my glory.” The knave affects 
to be greatly excited, and relates the whole as a profound 
secret to a few of his select friends. The story soon gets 
abroad, and numbers of people beg of him to go to the sacred 
place in search of the deity. At last he consents; but ex- 
presses many a fear, as they proceed, that he has been 
deceived, or that his or their unbelief will hinder him from 
finding out the place. In approaching the scene of operation. 
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he hesitates, thinks he cannot be far off — the country had 
just such an appearance in his dream he then says, “Dig;’* 
and numbers of the ])eople set to work in good earnest- 
After some time, he sliakes his head, repeats his incantations, 
and says, “ It is not here.” lie then points to the real spot, 
and afjaln liis irulled attendants commence their meritorious 
operations. At last the god is found, and the multitude make 
the welkin ring witli their shouts of joy. They fall before 
tlie grave impostor, and worship at his feet. His object is 
gained ; money and materials come in on every hand ; and 
shortly after a temple and its goodly courts arise, in which he 
dwells for life. 

The good or evil of dreams is minutely described in some 
of their scientific works ; and it is not a little amusing to see 
that some of theii’ notions agree witli the English, and espe- 
cially w ith those of the inhabitants of North Britain. 

Does a man dream about the sun, moon, the gods, a 
mountain, river, well, gold, precious stones, father, child, 
mother, elcpluiiit, horse, car, temple, Brahmin, lotus, flesh 
ol' animals, flovvers, fruits, swan, cow^, fowl, toddy; or that 
he has Ids hands tied, or is travelling in a palankeen ; that 
llie gods are making ceremonies ; that he sees a beautiful 
and fair woman, arrayed in white robes, coming into his 
liouse ; that his liouse is on fire ; that he sees a chank, or 
lamp, or full water-pot ; that he roasts and eats Ids own flesh 
(he will be a king) ; that he wears new cloth; that he jdays 
in the mud ; that he climbs trees ; that swarms of ants creep 
over his body; — these are all good — “ he will have great 

But to dream the gods laugh, dance, run, sing, weep, or 
clap their hands, is Ibr the country very evil. That you see 
a crow, eagle, hawk, ass, black cobra capella, pig, monkey, 
jackidl, or salt, curds, milk, sandals, butter, lime, cotton, iiuid, 
red flowers, firewood, a black dog, a devil, a giant, a water 
melon, jack fruit, pumpkin, a hare, an alligatoi-, a bear, 
a tiger, a ghost ; Unit you go to, or come from, the sea; that 
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the teeth fall out ; that the hand is broken ; that you wear 
dirty clothes ; that the walls of the temple Ml ; that you miss 
your way ; that you travel towards the south ; that you fall 
into a pit ; or that you see a company of serpents ; — these are 
all evil tokens. 

To avert the evil implied by those dreams (and a thousand 
others not enumerated), a person must make offerings to the 
Brahmins, and give articles of food. Alms must be bestowed 
on the poor, and on the Pandarams and other religious men- 
dicants, and the person must bathe in holy water. Let him 
also listen to the song of Paratham, and all the malignity 
of his nightly visitations shall be removed. 

6. — ‘‘The wife of thy bosom.’^ (Gen. xvi. 5. 2 Sam. 

xii. 3. Ps, Ixxxix. 50. Luke xvi. 22. John i, 18. and 

xiii. 23.) 

These, and many other passages, show how much the term 
bosom is used in the Scriptures, and that it generally denotes 
something of great value or security, ailection and happiness. 

Any thing which is valuable or dear to a person is said to 
be madeyilla^ i. e. in his bosom. Wiien a husband wishes to 
express himself affectionately to his wife, he says, “ Come 
hither, thou wife of my bosom.” Is she dead, Ah ! I have 
lost the wife of my bosom/'^ In tlic Scanda Parana, the god- 
dess of Vishnoo is said to rest in the bosom of tlie god “ Vish- 
noo, whose bosom is the abode of I^ecliimy.” 

To a father it is said respecting a bad son, “Notwithstand- 
ing this, you press him to your bosom — and of a flatterer, 
“ lie would cause the child to fall from the bosoin of its 
mother.” (See on Luke xvi. 22.) 

XV. 6. — “ Thou shalt lend unto many nations.” 

From the numerous allusions, in the sacred writings, to the 
subject of lending and of usury, it is easy to perceive that this 
was a very common practice amongst the ancients of the 
East. There are thousands at this day who live on the 
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interest of a very small capital, and thousands who make im- 
mense fortunes by nothing but lending. So soon as a man 
has saved a small sum, instead of locking it up in his box, 
it goes out to interest at the rate of twelve, and sometimes 
twenty, per cent. People of great property, on account of 
their anxiety to put out every farthing, often leave themselves 
in considerable difficulty. Children are taught, in early life, 
the importance of this plan : hence, striplings may be heard 
to boast they have such and such sums out at interest. This 
propensity often places government in circumstances of great 
loss in reference to their shroffs, or native treasurers. They 
lend out money from the chest to a great amount, merely to 
gain the interest. ‘^Ah ! you shall lend money to many 
people,” is one of the blessings pronounced on a youthful 
pair. When a person acquires a new situation, when a man 
is prosperous, it is said, He will lend to many people ; ” 
which means, he will be rich, and have much influence. 

8. — Tlioii slink open thine hand wide unto him.” 

Of a liberal man, it is said, He has an open hand.” 

That man^s hand is so o}:)en, all will soon be gone.” When 
a poor man asks a favour of a rich man, in the presence of 
anotlier, the by-standers will say, Open your hand wide to 
liim.” A person who has been refused a favour, says, on 
his return, Alas ! he w'ould not open his hand ; no, not a 
little.” 


XVIII. 10. — ‘^Tliere shall not be found among you— 
an enchanter.” 

Sorcery is the fruitful source of numerous evils in the East. 
Charms and counter-charms call for the ingenuity, the pro- 
perty, the hopes, and fears of thousands. They are often 
used to effect the most diabolical purposes, and many a se- 
duction is attributed to their supernatural power. 

Or a consulter with familiar spirits.” 

I 2 
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The prophet Isaiah gives a description of the voice of a 
familiar spirit, and of its proceeding like a whisper from the 
dust- Thou shall be brought down, and shall speak out of 
the ground, and thy speech shall be low out of the dust, and 
thy voice shall be as of one tliat hath a familiar spirit, out of 
the ground, and thy speech shall whisper out of the dust/" 
Isa. xxix. 4. The Margin lias, for whisper, “ peep or chirp/’ 
(Lev. xix. 31. 1 Sam. xxviii. 7.) 

The deluded Hindoos, in great emergencies, have recourse 
to familiar spirits, for the purpose of knowing how they may 
avoid the evil which is expected, or lias in part already come. 
In the distraction of their minds, they run to the “ cousulter 
with familiar spirits,” make known their des]:)erate case, and 
entreat him to lend Ins assistance. Those wizards tliat peep 
and that mutter,” and wdio seek for the living to the dead,” 
(Isa. viii. 19.) are generally frightful in their jiersoris, and dis- 
gusting in their manners. See the aged impostor, with a stall" 
in his hand : liis person bent by years ; liis wild, piercing, 
cat-like eye ; a scowling, searching look ; a, clotted beard ; a 
toothless moutli ; disl levelled hair: a mumbling unearthly 
voice ; liis more than lialf-iiaked body, covered with ashes ; a 
wild unsteady gait, joined with the otlier insignia of his 
office; — give a fearful influence to liis infernal profession. 

A man wlio is in distress, and who has resolved to consult 
with a familiar spirit, sends for two magicians : tlie one is called 
the ManllicraxHiihc^ i. e. he who repeats tlie incantations ; 
the other, tlie u4?ijanam-]\lrlar(roa^^^^ i. e. he >vlio looks, and 
who answers to the questions of tlie former. His hand is 
rubbed wath the Anjanarn, wliich is made of the burnt bones 
of the sloth, and the skull cf a virgin ; and when the cere- 
monies have commenced, he looks steadily into liis hand, and 
can never wink or take off his eyes till all shall be fmislied. 

On the ground are placed rice, cocoa nuts, plantains, areca 
nuts, beetel leaves, milk, camphor, and frankincense. The 
cliief magician then, witli a loud voice, begins to invoke the 
nine gods — Ammon, I Nilliar, Scandaii, Aiycnar, lyaner, Vee- 
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rapatteran, Anjana, Aniiman, Viraver. He then falls to the 
earth (as do all present} nine times, and begins to whisper 
and “ mutter/^ whilst his face is in the dust/^ and he who 
looks in the hand “ peeps ” and stares for the beings who have 
to apj)ear. All then stand up, and the first wizard asks the se- 
cond, What do you see?"' He replies, My hand is cracked, 
has opened, and I see on the ground.*’ What else do you 
see?” — All around me is light — come, Pulliar, come.” 

He conics ! he comes ! ” (His person, shape, and dress, are 
tlien described.) The other eight gods are now entreated to 
appear ; and as they approach, tlie second person says? They 
come ! they come ! ” and they are invited to be seated in tlie 
places prepared for them. 

The first magician then enejuires of tlie assembled gods, 
what is tlic cause of the affliction, adversity, or danger, of the 
person for wliom the ceremonies liave been instituted ? He 
w'ho “•peeps” in die Jiand tlieii replies, and mentions the 
name of the evil spirit, who lias produced all the miscliief. 
'riie malignant troubler is summoned to appear, and to de- 
part; but shoald lie i*efnse, lie is bound, and carried off by 
the gods. 

Is it not probable tliat 8au! and the woman who had a 
iamiliar spirit at Endor,” were engaged in a similar way ? 
Saul was in great distress, for the Lord would neither answer 
him ^M>y dreams, nor liy Urim, nor by prophets;” and being 
wound up to desperation, he determined to consult “with 
familar spirits.” He took “ two men ” with him, who were 
probably qualified like the tw o used by the Hindoos. From 
tlie fear wdiich tlie woman showed, it is probable her incant- 
ations had not exactly answered her expectations, because 
she cried with a loud voice ” when slie saw Samuel, proving 
that she did not expect to see liim, and that, therefore, lie 
w as sent by some otlicr power. Saul enquired, “ What 
saw est tliou ?” which agrees with tlie question proposed by 
the first magician to his assistant, as to what he saw^ throiigli 
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the crack of his hand in the earth. The witch then replied 
to Saul, I saw gods ascending out of the earth,” which na- 
turally reminds us of the nine gods which are believed to 
ascend after the incantations of the wizard. Saul then asked, 

What form is he of?” and the witch said he was old, and 
covered with a mantle, which also finds a parallel in the de- 
scription of the shape and dress ” given of Pulliar by the 
second magician. ^ 

I am, therefore, of opinion, that God allowed Samuel to 
come to Saul, or sent him; and that the witch was con- 
founded and terrified at the result of her incantations. 

XX. V. — What man is there that hath built a new 
house, and bath not dedicated it ? ” 

Dr. A. Clarke says, ‘‘ it is evident that it was a custom in 
Israel to dedicate a new house to God.” The title of the 
thirtieth Psalm is A Psalm or song at the dedication of tlie 
house of David.” 

The Hindoos never occupy a new house without having 
first made offerings and prayers to the god Pulliar (Ganesa) 
for protection and prosperity. 

19. — Thou shalt not destroy the trees thereof by 
forcing an axe against them, for thou mayest eat 
of them.” 

Can it be a matter of surprise that the Orientals have a 
great aversion to cut down any tree which bears fruit, when 
it is known that they principally live on vegetalde produc- 
tions? Ask a man to cut down a cocoa-nut or palmirah 
tree, and he will say (except when in want, or to oblige a 
great person), “ What ! destroy that which gives me food ? 
from which I have thatch for my house to defend me from 
the sun and the rain ? which gives me oil for my lamp, a ladle 

*■ Saul had also fasted ; “ he had eaten no bread all the day, nor all the 
night which corresponds with the practice of the Hindoos, as they always 
fast before they consult the familiar spirit. 
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for my kitchen, and charcoal for my fire ? from which I have 
sugar for my board, baskets for my fruits, a bucket for my 
well, a mat for my bed, a pouch for my betel leaf, leaves for 
my books, a fence for my yard, and a broom for my house ? 
Destroy such a tree ! Go to some needy wretch who has 
pledged his last jewel, and who is anxious to eat his last 
meal.’’ 

XXL G. — And all the elders of that city, that are 
next unto the slain man, shall wash their hands.” 
(Matt, xxvii. 24.) 

When a great man refuses to grant a favour to a friend or 
relation, the latter asks, What ! are you going to wash your 
hands of me ? ” Ah ! he has washed his hands of all his 
relations ; ” which means, he will not have any thing more to do 
wath them ; he is entirely free, and will not be accountable for 
tliem. Hence the Tarnul proverb, Avon elldtiliim kai kaluvi 
nitkerdn^ i. e. He has washed lus hands of all.” 

12, 1 3. — ^'^Tlien thou shall bring her home to thine house, 
and she shall shave her head, and pare her nails ; 
and she slvall put the raiment of her captivity from 
oir lier, and shall remain in tliine house, and bewail 
her father and her motlier a full month.” 

The margin has, instead of juire her naiU ^ oil suffer to 
<;ro\v which is, I doubt not, the true meaning. This woman 
was a prisoner of waj', and was about to become the wife of 
the man wlio had taken lier captive. Having thus been taken 
from her native land, liaving had to leave her earliest and 
dearest connections, and now to become the w^ife of a foreigner, 
and an enemy, she would naturally be overwhelmed wdth 
grief. To acquire a better view of her state, let any woman 
consider lierself in similar circumstances. She accompanies 
her husband, or father, to the battle; the enemy becomes 
victorious, and she is carried off by the hand of a ruthless 
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stranger, and obliged to submit to liis desires. Poignant in- 
deed would be the sorrow of her mind. 

The poor captive was to shave het' hcacV^ in token of her 
distress, which is a custom in all parts of the East at this day. 
A son on the death of his father, or a woman on the decease 
of her husband, has the head shaved in token of sorrow. * 
To shave the head, also, is a punishment inflicted on females 
for certain crimes. The fair captive, then, as a sign of her 
misery, was to shave her head, because her father or mother 
was among the slain, or in consequence of having become 
a prisoner of war. It show^ed her sorrow; and, as in the case 
of the chief of Anianguin (sec note), w as a token of Ijer sub- 
mission. (See also Job i. 20. See on 2 Chronicles, xvi. 14. 
Isa. vii. 20. and xviii. 2.) 

But this poor woman w^as to suffer her nails to as an 

additional emblem of her distress. Tliat it does not mean 
she was to tare her nails, as the text lias it, is established by 
the custom in the East, of allowing them to grow, wlien in 
sorrow. The marginal reading, therefore, would have been 

^ Ellis, in his Polynesian Researches, says, We observed many of the 
people at this place with their hair either cut, or shaved close, on both 
sides of their heads, while it was lei’fc very long in li)e middle, from tJie 
forehead to the back of the head. On onr enqiiiririL^ the reason of this, tliey 
infurmed ns that, accordiiii^ to the custom ol‘ their country, they had cut 
their hair in tlie manner we p(*rceived, oii account of their chiel’, who iiad 
been sick, and who they had heard was dead.” Tiie missionary Yonn;;, in 
Africa, says, under date Feb. 10. ] 828, “ Since tlie death of Lslamble, a cliief, 
almost all the peo[)le of this tribe, botli .small and ^)'eat, have bhavnl tlieir 
heads^ which is a custom amon<»- them wlieti any of their chiefs die.” 

Ckipland, also, in his history of Madagascar, says, “ In nionniiiig ior the 
dead, tJ)e Madagasses shave their hcad.sy “The cliief Antangnin came to 
the camp witli his head and lieard shaved, in token of submission.” 

Dr, Finlaysori, in his mission to Siam and (>ocliin (diina, says, at the 
death of a king, “All ranks, and btith sexes, shave the head ; and this cere- 
mony is repeated a third time.” J\>rc(l, also, in his jonnu*} to Ah\ ssinia, 
says, on the death of “ Prince Basilims, all persons mourned, which is per- 
formed by stuivinif the hcadg Cu[>t. llarkne.ss, M.R.A .S., in his account of 
the “siiigidar race on the NeilghcTry hills,” says, “Asa mark of mourning, 
all the family eui their hair more or less, accoi'ding to the sex or <l('gree 
ol'the deceased.” — i\ .07, Tfie (Jreek.s did tJie same thijig. 
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much better for the text. When people, either in the church 
or state, are performing penance, or are in captivity, or dis- 
grace, or prison, or are devotees, they suffer their nails to 
grow ; and some may be seen, as were those of the monarch 
of Babylon, in his sorrow, like birds^ claws,’’ literally 
folding round the ends of the fingers, or shooting through the 
backs of their hands. 

But when men fast, which is sometimes done for one or 
two years or when husbands fast during their wives’ first 
pregnancy, they suffer their nails to grow ; also a female, when 
in sorrow from other causes, does not pare her nails” until 
she has performed tlie ceremony called Antherette. 

23. — ‘‘But thou shalt in any wise bury him that 
dav.” 

An Englishman is astonished in the East, to see how' soon 
after death tlie corpse is buried. Hence a new comer, on 
hearing of the death of a servant, or native officer, wlio died 
in the morning, and who is to be interred in the evening, is 
almost disposed to interfere with wd)at is to him apparently a 
barbarous practice. When the cholera prevails, it is truly 
appalling to see a man in one hour in health, and the next 
carried to his lorm liome. 'Hie reason assimicd for this haste 

0 o 

is the lieat of tlie climate. 

XXV. 4*. — “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox, when he 
treadetli out the corn.” 

The custom of thnishing corn by tlie trampling of bullocks 
still prevails in the East. The floor is made in the open air, 
of cows’ dung and clay. In its centre a post is driven into 
the ground, and the coni is placed in order around it ; and 
the bullocks, being fastened to the post, begin to move in 
the circle, enjoying themselves, as tliey work, by eating the 
corn. 


Tliey tJieu only e:it once in t\vent:y "-roiir hours. 
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13. — “ Thou shalt not have in thy bag divers weights, 
a great and a small.” The prophet Micah also 
speaks of “ the bag of deceitfid weights.” 

As in former times, so now, much of the business in the 
East is transacted by travelling merchants. Hence all kinds 
of spices, and other articles, are taken from one village to 
another by the Moors, who are, in those regions, what the 
Jews ore in the West. The pedlar comes to your door, and 
vociferates the names of his wares ; and, so soon as he catches 
your eye, begins to exhibit his very cheap, and valuable 
articles- Have you agreed as to the price, he then produces 
the BAO of divers weights,” and after fumbling some time 
in it, he draws forth the weight by which lie has to se// : but, 
should he have to jnirc/iase any thing of you, he will select 
a heavier weight. The man who is not cheated by this 
trader, and his bag of divers weights,” must be blessed 
with more keeiiiiess than most of his fellows.* 


XX VI. 8. — With a mighty hand and with an out- 
stretched arm.” (Dent. iv. 34.) 

Wlieii a man stretches out his arm, it shows tliat he is not 
afraid, and the action says to all who are witli liim, lie not 
afi aicl.” .Peo{)le in the East, for the sake of social intercourse, 
and mutual defence from wild beasts, and otlier dangers, 
always travel in companies. Tliese parties liave always a 
head man, who has either assumed that office, or who has 
been elected, on account of his courage or size. He is the 
first to cross a river, to rush into a thicket, or face the foe. 
He goes before tlie parly with a fearless step and as})ect. 
Should a wild beast start from liis lair, lie immediately 
stretches forth his arm, in an angle of about forty-five degrees, 

* Government lias done a great deal to put a stop to these impositions ; 
l)iit in ibnner times, under the native governments, we may easily imagine 
wliat wxmld he the state of the ease. 
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and thus giving his fingers and head a shake, says, with asto- 
nishing confidence, to all around him, Fear not.” It is com- 
mon to hear travellers in the evening, after their journey, in 
talking over the dangers of the day, say, Ah ! when I saw 
the tiger, how much I was afraid ! but so soon as Kanden 
stretched out his arm^ I was filled witli courage.” 

In a native vessel at sea, should the passengers become 
afraid, the captain (or some other person) stretches forth his 
arm which says to all, “ Fia^imdatha^ — Fear not.” Thus, in 
their distress, should no one do this, they say, Alas ! alas ! 
QW one stretches forth his arm^ 

But this motion, also, is equivalent to a solemn promise ; 
and in almost every bazaar or market, traders may be seen 
stretching forth the arm, to show they will abide by the bar- 
gain. A friend saying to another, Believe not that fellow, 
his promises may be written in water ; ” the reply will be, 
He will not deceive, because he gave the a-pi-attain.” * Thus 
did the Lord Jehovah cheer and guide his people Israel from 
the land of their captivity, through the sea, and the w ilderness, 
to the land of promise. (See on Gen. xiv. 22.) 


XXV U. 15. — Graven or molten image.” 

The images of the Hindoos are generally made of copper 
or stone, but some are of silver or gold. It is not easy to 
find out the difference betwixt the gravm and molten image, 
except the first mean that which has been produced by the 
chisel from stone, and the second that wdiich has been cast 
in a mould by tlie action of fire. Tliese images, however, 
luxve all of them to be graven, or filed, before they are con- 
secrated.f 

* From flf, the negative (as in Greek), pmn^ fear, and at tarn ^ the band ; 
c, the hand without doubt or fear. 

f Iiiuiges made of stone are never taken out in proeession. That of 
the lingam is generally made of black granites 
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] 7 . — Cursed be he that reinoveth his neighbour’s 
landmark.” (Job xxiv. 2.) 

Fields in tlie East have not fences or hedges, as in England, 
but a ridge, a stone, or a post ; and, consequently, it is not 
very difficult to encroach on the property of another. Should 
a man not be very careful, his neighbour will take away a 
liitle every year, and keep pushing his ridge into the otlier’s 
ground. Disputes of the most serious nature often occur 
on this account, and call ibr the greatest diligence and ac- 
tivity of the authorities. 

An injured man repeats to his aggressor the proverb, 

The serpent shall l)ite him, who steps over the ridge,” z. e. 
he wlio goes beyond the landmark. 


XXVIIL 3. — “ Blessed slialt thou be in the city, and 
blessed shalt thou be; in the field.” 

Benedictions similar to tliesc ai’e pronounced by a father, 
or a priest, on a youthful couple, or wlien a man is about to 
enter on a new employment. Thy fields sliall givti thee rice, 
and thy gardens fruits. Thy house shall be established, and 
thy trade sliall prosper.” 


4. — Blessed shall be the fruit of thy body, and the 
fruit of thy ground, and tlic iruit of thy cattle, 
the increase of thy kine, and the flocks ol' thy 
sheep.” 

The word pallain^ which signifies luis always a prefix, 
to show what kind of fruit is meant ; thus, mimthcra-pallam 
signifies grape-fruit; mam-pcdUwi^ mango-fruit; vati-])(dl(i}n^ 
plantain-fruit. 

Children are also called fruit, having only the prefix pz////, 
child, which at once shows wduit kind is meant. A father 
playing with his children, says, ^VAh ! what kind ol'fruit is so 
pleasant ns jmlli-pallam (child-friiit) ? ” A mother lamenting 
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the death of her infant, exclaims, “ Alas ! alas ! my womb- 
fruit is gone ; my child-fruit is torn from me,” The riddle, 

The fruit without a kernel, what fruit is that?” refers to 
tlie fruit of the womb. Brahmins, in blessing their followers, 
say, The blessings of children are yours.” The Sanyasi, 
in giving a female the holy ashes, says aloud, You will 
bring forth a male child.” 

When a youth pays reverence to the priest by touching 
his feet, the words of the verse are olleii literally pronounced 
over him. 

5. — Blessed shall be thv basket, and thv store.” Heb. 

(lough or kneading froughr 

Eastern farmers have large baskets made of palmirah 
leaves, or other materials, for the purpose of keeping their 
grain : they will contain from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty parrahs. These baskets, tlien, were to be blessed ; 
they were not to be injured by animals, nor robbed by man. 
But corn is also kept in a store which is made of sticks and 
clay, in a circular form. This little building is alvways ele- 
vated, to keep the grain from the damp, and is situated near 
to tlic house. 

When beggars have been relieved, they often say, Ah ! 
may the place where you make ready your food ever be 
blessed.” “ May the rice-pot ever prosper.” Thus, that 
whicli corresponds wnth tlie kneading trough ” of the He- 
l>rews, lias also its benediction. 

6. — Blessed slialt thou be when thou comest in, and 

blessed shalt thou be when thou goest out.” 

Tin's blessing is especially pronounced on those who live 
by travelling wdth their wares, or on those wlto go to sea. 
An aged man says to a person who is taking leave of him. 

In departing, blessings will go wdth you ; and in returning, 
they wnll accompany you.” 
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13 . — The Lord shall make thee the head, and not 
the tail.*' 

The prophet Isaiah (chap. ix. 14.) says, The Lord will 
cut off from Israel head and tail:” meaning, no doubt, those 
who were high^ and tliose who were 

It is amusing to hear men of rank in the East speak of 
their dependants as tails. Has a servant not obeyed his 
master, the former asks, Who are you ? are you the head 
or tail ? ” Should a person begin to partake of food before 
those of liigh caste, it is asked, What ! is the tail to begin 
to wag before the head ?” A husband, when angry with his 
wife, enquires, ‘‘ What are you ? are you the head or the tail? ” 

27. — Smite thee with the itch.” 

This is a complaint which is far more common, and more 
formidable, than in England. Those who live on bad food, 
or reside in the vicinity of a swamp, are tlie most subject to it. 
See the poor object with a small piece of cloth round his 
loins, a staff in his hand, his body from the sole of his foot 
unto his crown ” literally covered with sores, an imploring 
piteous look, a weak tremulous voice, and bow ing to the earth 
to excite your charity. 

30. — Thou shalt betroth a wife, and another man shall 
liewitli her; tboushalt build an house, and thou slialt 
not dw'ell therein ; thou shalt plant a vineyard, and 
shalt not gather the grapes thereof.” 

All these terrible denunciations (except the last) are in 
common use amongst the Hindoos. The youth who is ic- 
irothed to a young female, considers her as his wife ; and 
should another gain possession of her, the offence will be un- 
pardonable. It is one of the curses in common use to say, 
‘‘ Thy wife shall another take away.” “ Your wife ! chee, 
chee.” Thy gardens, thy fields, thy house, will soon be- 
come as charcoal.” 
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XXIX. 17. — Ye have seen their abominations, and 
their idols.” Hebrew has, for idols, dungy 
gods!” 

Calmet supposes it was in derision that Beel-Zebub, or 
rather Zebul, was called the god of ordure and Dr. A. 
Clarke says of Baal-Zebiil, the dung gody a title expressive 
of the utmost contempt.” 

The dungy gods^^ here alluded to, were seen by the 
Israelites, in their journey from Egypt, among the nations ” 
tlirough which they passed.” The question is, — Are we to 
understand tliis offensive appellation as an epithet of con- 
tempt; or as a description of the origin, nature, or mode of 
worship of the idol ? 

The prophet Malachi, in reproving the priests for their 
idolatry^ in having married tlic daughter of a strange 
god” (ii. 11.)% and by consequence, no doubt, partaking with 

the people in their ceremonies, says, “I will- spread 

upon your faces, even the dung of your solemn feasts.^^ Why 
say, dung of solemn feasts ? ” 

The god Fullidry corresponding with the Ganesa of Ben- 
gal, is, for all durnestic offerings, made of coXi)-dmig.\ In 
every house, when ceremonies are performed, wlietlier for 
shaving tire child’s head for the first time, giving it rice, or a 
3 ianie, or teaching the alphabet the first time, or for a great 

^ The marginal reference to Ezra, chap, ix, 1, 2., shows wliat is meant by 
being married to the daughter of a strange god. “ The Levites have not 
separated themselv(!s from the people of the lands, doing according to their 
abominations, even of the ( 'anaanites, tiuj llittites, tlie Perizzites, the Jebns- 
ites, tlie Ammonites, the Moabites, the Egyptians, and the Amorites. 
Eor they have taken of their daughters for themselves, and for their sons; 
so that tiie holy s(‘ed have minglctf themselves with tlie i)eop]e of those 
lands.” 

Here then we find tlie Levites, and others, had literally married the 
daughters of a “ strange god,” and joined in the abominations of the 
{leople. 

f In the tempi lie is made of lirass and otlier metals. Tins god is said 
to have come from the ordure of the goddess Parvati, 
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variety of other objects, an image made of cows* is used. 
Farmers, before they plough or reap their fields, soldiers be- 
fore they go to battle, merchants before they enter into new 
speculations, men or women before they commence new en- 
gagements, or relations, attend to the same thing. 

The holy ashes used by the heathen to rub their foreheads 
and bodies are the ashes of burnt cows* dung. For all sacred 
and purifying purposes, coxes^ dung is used to smear the floor 
of the temple, house, or place of ceremony. Men of liigh 
caste liave the place where they sit, while eating, smeared in 
the same way, to remove the defilement and sanctify the 
place. When the corpse has been taken from a house, the 
floor is also smeared for a similar object. 

In many of the most sacred ceremonies, a composition ol' 
the following articles (all from the cow) are regularly used ; 
dung, its urine, milk, curds, and ghee. 

Tlie Israelites had come from Egypt, where was worshipped 
the apis, or consecrated bull, connected with which all things 
were sacred ; and it is a melancholy fact that, tlie children of 
the patriarclis did imitate the idolaters in all their abomin- 
ations. 


23. — The whole land thereof is brimstone.” 

When a place is noted for being unliealthy, or tlie land 
very unfruitful, it is called a kenthaga a place or 

country of brimstone, Trincomalce, and some other places, 
have gained this appellation on account of the heat and ste- 
rility of the soils. 

XXX. 14. — The word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 
mouth.” 

Does a person pretend that he cannot understand another, 
that he must make additional enquiries, it will be said, Do not 
understand ? In thy mouth are the words.” Should acliild 
at school be troublesome to the master, lie will peevishly ex- 
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claim. In thy mouth are the words ; meaning the enquiry 
was unnecessary, that the subject was well understood. 

19. — I call heaven and earth to record.” 

In solemn oaths, people point to the clouds, to the earth, 
to the grass, to the herbs, to the trees, as witnesses to the 
truth of what they have said. “ O ye clouds above ! have I 
not said the truth ? Ah ! well do you know it : speak to this, 
unbeliever.” “ Ah ! these trees can bear testimony to my 
veracity.” 

When mariners are at sea, they appeal to it, or to Varuna 
the god. In storms, they say to the water, O mother ! be 
calm.” 


XXXII. 2. — My doctrine shall drop as the rain — ► as 
the small rain upon the tender herb.” 

Oriental writers often speak of beautiful language as drop- 
ping upon the hearers. The Hebrew has for prophesy ” 
in Micah, ii. 6. “ rZro/).” The same word is used for drops of 
rain, for tears, or for the dew dropping from flowers. When 
a man has received consolation from another, he says, his 
words were like rain upon the scorclied corn.” Of a beauti- 
ful speaker, and an appropriate subject, Ah ! his speech is 
like the honey rain, upon the pandal bower of sugar.” 


5. — Their spot is not the spot of his children.” 

Dr. Adam Clarke is, 1 believe, correct in supposing this 
alludes to the spot which idolaters liave on the forehead^, to 
show what deity they serve. The w^orshippers of Siva have a 
spot on the brow'^, in a line with the nose, made of the ashes 
of cow'^s dung. The folIowx‘rs of Vishnoo ha ve yellow marks, 
others have vermilion, and some black. 

* Which had not worsliipped the beast ; neither had received his mark 
upon their ibrelieads, (Kcv. xx. 4.) 


K 
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7* ~ Ask thy father, and he will shew thee ; thy elders, 
and they will tell thee.” 

Language of this description is often used, by way of con- 
tempt, to young people, or to those who make great pretensions. 
To say thus, Go, ask the aged ; they will tell thee,” has 
a surprising effect on an assuming young man. 

10. — the waste-howling wilderness — kept him as 
the apple of his eye.” (Zech. ii. 8.) 

Where the wild beasts are, is called the place of howling. 
Thus relations, when their friends are on a journey, say, 

Ah ! they are now in the place of howling.” My friend, 
go not through the howling desert.” 

Precious things are spoken of as being the apple of the eye. 
Affectionate husbands say to their wives, kan 

i, e, apple of my eye.” Of a beloved cliild, in relation to his 
parents, it is said, He is the apple of their eye.” 

15. — “Thou art waxen fat — thou art grown thick.” 
(Job XV. 27.) 

This does not appear to mean that Jeshunin had become 
fat in person, but fat or proud in spirit. Thus, of peo})le 
who have risen from obscurity, and who conduct themselves 
proudly, it is said, “ They have become JhL’^ To Ijcar, “ how 
fat that man is now,” might lead a stranger to suppose it was 
meant so literally; whereas the individual alluded to may be 
as meagre as one of Pharaoh’s lean cattle. 

36. — “Their power is gone.” 

The Hebrew has, for power, their “ liaiul is gone,” which 
agrees exactly with the Tamul idea. “ His liand is now 
gone.” “ His hand foils.” “ The strength of his hand is 
gone.” 


42. — “I will make mine arrows driuik with blood.” 
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This figure of speech is often used in Hindoo books; and 
heroes are made to say of the foe, My sword shall soon be 
mathamy L e. drunk, or mad, with his blood/’ 

XXXIIL 14. — Precious things put forth by the 
moon.” 

The moon, amongst the Hindoos, is spoken of in the mas-- 
culine / gender, and is believed to have a most favourable in- 
fluence on all fruits and vegetables used by man. Whilst 
the sun burns, the moon cools.” From the time of the 
7noon, to its becoming yh//, all plants and all kinds of young 
grain are said to gain more strength than at any other period. 
In places where the young rice plants have failed, the farmer 
says, ‘‘I must put down some plants tliere in the 7iew moon*;^' 
from an idea that they will derive much nourishment from it. 
Before the time of reaping it is often said, The moon will 
bring forth the ears.” f 

In the Parana it is written that rain is produced by the 
moon; viewing it, say, May rain be produced.” The beams 
of the moon are often called amutham (ambrosia) ; and people 
who have had the fever during the day, or those who have 
been much exposed to the heat of the sun, go outside for 
some time in the evening to look steadfastly on the moon, 
which, tliey say, has a very cooling eflect on the body.:}: 

The people of the East, in very remote antiquity, were also 
acquainted with the influence of the moon on the sea. Thus, 
in that ancient book, the Scanda Puriina, mention is made of 
the restoration to life of the king of the Assurs by the supreme 
Siva, to whom he had oflered himself as a sacrifice. When 

* Some of the people think the sap of trees ristjs according to the in- 
crease or waning of the inocm. 

f Not the ‘‘ Harvest Moon.” The reaping time is in February and 
March. 

t do the gardeners, fanners, and even physicians, pay sufficient 

attention to this ? 
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his subjects saw him alive again, they cried aloud. Our king 
is come; our king is come and their minds, smiling like 
the oceaUy on seeing the full moon^ they shouted, O king, 
prosper, prosper.’^ 

They believe the moon causes the sea to flow or swell, and 
that the sun makes it ebb or subside. (See on Psalm 
cxxi. 6.) 
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Chap. II. verse 11. — “ Our hearts did melt ; neither did 
there remain any more courage in any man." 

In the book called Scanda Piirana, it is said^ that Sooran, 
the demi-god, who was at the head of the Assurs, enquired of 
Velle, their Gooroo, “ What is your object in coming hither ? 
my very bones mdt^ so that I am not myself; my whole mind 
is fixed on you : my feet cannot urge me forward." 

18. — Thou shalt bind this line of scarlet thread.” 

The scarlet thread, in this instance, might be nothing more 
than a sign : it is, however, sacred among the Hindoos. 
When the devotees hear the history of the god Pulliar, which 
takes up twenty-one days, a scarlet thread is tied round the 
right arm, which shows that they are engaged in a sacred 
duty, and that during that period they will not commit sin.” 
When the priest whispers the uhatfieasavi in the ear of a 
youth, it is tied in the same way, to denote the same thing. 
On the dav of marriage, the scarlet thread is bound round 
the right wrist, but is taken off on the fourth day. When a 
person learns to fence, or goes into battle, the thread is fixed 
round the right arm or right ankle, 'fhe priest also sometimes 
binds it round the wrist of a person in the article of death. 
It is called which signifies guard or protector, and is 

applied, also, in the same sense to l)racelets, armlets, or ank- 
lets. A person having on the scarlet thread will not be in- 
terrupted ; and during the period he will neither shave nor 
bathe, and will endeavour to be very moral. (Gen. xxxviii. 28.) 

VI. 4. — shall compass the city seven times, and 
the priests shall blow with the trumpets.” 

K 3 
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No heathen priest would blow a trumpet, or any other wind 
instrument, as that service is performed by a particular caste. 
For a priest, to touch any thing with his lips w^hich has been 
near the mouth of another, would at once make him unclean. 

For the sacrifice of tlie ydgam^ seven priests are especially 
required. A man who has been long absent from his temple 
goes round it, on his return, seven times from the left to the 
riglit. When devotees have a particular favour to ask of the 
gods, they walk round three or seven times, with their hands 
clasped before them. 

VII. 6. — And Joshua rent his clothes, and fell to the 
earth upon his face before tlie ark of the Lord, until 
the even tide, he and the elders of Israel, and put 
dust upon their heads.’^ (Job ii. 12.) 

Joshua and the elders of Israel were in great distress, be- 
cause they had been defeated by tlie men of Ai, and because 
they saw in that a token of the divine displeasure. They 
therefore fell prostrate before the ark of the Lord, and put 
dust on their heads as an emblem of their sorrow. (1 Sam, 
iv. 12. 2 Sam. i. 2. Neh. ix. !•) 

How often is the mind allectiiigly thrown back on this 
ancient custom by similar scenes at this day. See the poor 
object bereft of wife, children, property, friends ; or suffering 
under some deep affliction of body : he sits on the ground, with 
his eyes fixed thereon, a dirty rag round his loins, his arms 
folded, his jewels laid aside, his hair dishevelled and covered 
with dust^ and bitterly bemoaning his condition, saying, 
lyo ! iyol iyof — "^^Alas! alas! alas!” 

IX. 11. — Take victuals with you for the journey.” 
The Hebrew has in the hand.” 

When people are directed to take any thing with them, it is 
always said uii-^katlea^ in your hand take.” 

X. 12. — • Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and 
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thou moon, in the yalley of Ajalon.” (Hab. 
iii, 11.) 

In the Scanda Purana it is recorded of the demi-god 
Sooran, that when he heard of the death of his brother, he 
was plunged into a sea of grief, he fell from his throne on the 
earth, and cried out like the roaring of thunder. The earth 
and the sea began to quake, the infernal Yama trembled, the 
god of fire was bereft of power, the god of wind was troubled, 
and the sun and moon ran off astounded at the scene.^’ 

When the sun stood still over Gibeon, and the moon over 
Ajalon, a great battle was being fought betwixt five kings on 
the one side, and Joshua and the Gibeonites on the other. 

In the book called Paratham, there is an account of a 
battle which was fought betwixt five princes on the one 
hand, and one hundred on the other ; on which occasion the 
light of the sun was concealed^ for the purpose of allowing the 
one party to conquer the other. 

In the regions of Attanap-Oor lived fwo kings, wrho 
were brothers. The one had one hundred sons, but the 
other had only five. He with the large family, finding great 
difficulty in providing for them, wickedly endeavoured to 
despoil his brother and five children, in order that his own 
sons might reign in their stead. After many false accusations 
for the purpose of seeking a quarrel : a relation of the one 
hundred princes slew' one of their five cousins. The father, 
on hearing of the death of his son, became enraged, and said. 
Before the morrow’s sun shall set, I will slay the murderer, or 
cast myself into the fire. The message being sent to the 
offenders, they prepared for the contest. The murderer was 
a giant, being four cubits taller than the rest of his fellows, 
and therefore would be easily distinguished by the bereaved 
father, wlio would forthwith direct all his energies against 
him. They therefore, after due consultation, resolved to dig 
a hole in the ground four cubits deep, and cause the giant to 
stand in it, so that he might not be distinguished from the 
rest. The day came on which the father was either to kill 
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the murderer, or cast himself into the fire; his vow had gone 
forth, and either the one or the other must be accomplished# 
The contest began, and long was it continued, but all to iio 
purpose, for the giant could not be found out. The case 
became desperate, for the princes had not only lost a brother, 
but had the melancholy prospect of losing their beloved 
father, whose vow could not be broken. At that time the god 
Visimoo, in his incarnation of Chrishna, knowing their cause 
was a just one, took his shield and placed it before the sun, 
which caused instant darkness. The one hundred princes 
and the giant, thinking the sun had set, said, ^ The old man 
has not accomplished his purpose : let us now go see him burn 
himself/ and came with triumph to the scene, when in a 
moment the four brothers arose and despatched the giant on 
the spot. Then the one hundred princes began to abuse the 
father and his four sons, saying, ^ The vow was to kill liini 
before the sun w^ent down, but you have broken it they then 
greatly reviled them, and were about to slay them, when the 
god took off* his shield from the sun, and showed the full 
bl^^ze of day. The favoured ones then slew the one hundred 
princes, took their cities, and made the inhabitants their 
slaves.’^ 

19. — ‘‘Smite the hindmost.” The Hebrew has for 
this, “ Cut off' the tail.” 

Servants, dependants, or courtiers, always folhnv their 
superiors. Should one of tlicm cease to serve or follow' liis 
master or patron, having gained his end*, another, on seeing 
this, asks, “ Where is your tail? ” — “ The tail has been long 
in my way, I have cut it off*” 

21. — -“None moved his tongue against any of the 
children of Israel.” 

* A man wishing to gain a favour of a great man, will follow him for days 
or weeks as a dependant, stooping to the most humble offices till he shall 
have gained his end. 
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When a person speaks of the fear to which his enemy is 
reduced, he says, Ah ! he dares not now to shake his tongue 
against me/’ He hurt you ! the fellow will not shake his 
tongue against you.” 

24f. — Put your feet upon the necks of these kings.” 

This in the East is a favourite way of triumphing over a 
fallen foe. In the history of the battles of the gods, or giants, 
particular mention is made of the closing scene, how the 
conquerors went and trampled on their enemies. 

When people are disputing, should one be a little pressed, 
and the other begin to triumph, the former will say, I will 
tread upon thy neck, and after that beat thee.” A low-caste 
man insulting one who is high, is sure to hear some* one say 
to the oflended individual, Put your feet on his neck.” 
(See on Isa. xviii. 2. 7.) 

XXIIL 7. — Neither make mention of the name of 
their gods, nor cause to swear by them.” (Jer. 
xii. 16.) 

The heathen, when accused of a crime, or when making a 
solemn promise, swear by their gods. Siva-Ane, by Siva, is 
very binding upon his followers. 

13. — Thorns in your eyes.” 

What ! ” says a wife to her angry husband, am I a 
thorn in your eyes ?” “Alas ! alas ! he has seen another ; I 
arn now a thorn in his eyes.” “ Were I not a thorn in his 
eyes, his anger would not burn so long.” “ My old friend 
Tambari never looks at my house now, because it gives thorns 
to his eyes.” 

XXIV. 32. — “ The bones of Joseph, which tlie children 
of Israel brought up out of Egypt.” 

The bodies of nearly all respectable Hindoos are burned 
after death. Should a person of rank die in a place too far 
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off to bring his body home, then the bones and ashes which, 
remain on the funeral pile, will be put in a new earthen vessel 
and taken to his friends, in order to be buried in a sacred 
place. But those, whose relations can afford it, take the cal- 
cined bones, and throw them into the Ganges, to secure, 
with certainty, dieir future happiness. (See on Amos 
vL 10.) 
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Chap. I. verse 7. — Tlireescore and ten kings, having 
their thumbs and their great toes cut The 

Hebrew has this, the thumbs of their hands and 
of their feet.”^ 

The Hindoos call the thumb the jicria-viril, the great fin- 
ger of the hand, and the large toe is named the great finger 
of the foot. 

This punishment was exceedingly common in ancient times> 
and was inflicted principally on those who had committed 
some flagrant offence with their hands and their feet.* Thus, 
those convicted of forgery, or numerous thefts, had their 
thumbs cut off. Tlie practice is abolished, but its memory will 
remain, as it is now one of the scarecrows of the nursery and 
domestic life : If you steal any more, I will cut off your 
thumbs.’^ Let me find out the thief, and I wall soon have 
his thumbs.^^ 

III. 21. — “ Took the dagger from his right thigh.” 

This may appear an inconvenient and strange place for the 
dagger : but the Malays, and others, generally carry the 
krc.ese, wdiicli in shape is like the sickle, though much smaller, 
concealed under the waist-cloth, an equalltj inconvenient j)lace^ 
or under the kerchief, or turban, round the back of the head. 
A small krecse may also be concealed in the long hair, f 

* Nearly all dangers and afflictions are believed to proceed from, 
or cleave to, the hands or the feet. Thus, the feet must in some way or 
other move for the accomplisJiinent of evil, and the hands will have their 
part to perform. In consequence of this, a father, in blessing his children, 
or a priest the people, says, May God keep your hands and your feet.” 

Ah I my child, may the gods keep thy hands and feet from e^dl.” 

f Some years ago the Kandians, by stratagem, laid hold ol’ some English 
and Hindoo soldiers, and treated them with great barbarity. A party of 
Midays determined to have revenge. They therefore afiected to desert the 
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IV. 3. — He had nine hundred chariots of iron.’* 
(Chap. i. 19. Josh. xvii. 16. 18.) 

From the ancient writings of this people, it is evident, that 
kings and heroes often fought in chariots of iron, or of other 
metals. Some of those cars are said to have been large 
enough to accommodate fifty warriors. As may be supposed, 
elephants were principally used to draw them, and the con- 
cussion, when the vehicles met, joined with the choler and 
feats of tlie combatants, often afforded* tlie historian a sul)ject 
for using words of a thundering sound, and at the same time 
appropriate meaning. 

10. — ‘^Ten thousand men at his feet.” (Exod. xi. 8. 
I K ings XX. 10.) See the rnarginal reading of those 
passages. (Isa. xli. 2. also 1 Sam. xxv. 27.) 

The phrase men at his feet ” did not, I believe, refer to 
any particular class of soldiers, but applied to all, whether 
tliey fought in chariots, on horses, or on foot. I'his form of 
speech is used in Eastern books to show how many ohcij or 
^erx)e under the general. It may be taken from the action of a 
slave being ])rostrate at tlie feet of his master, denoting submis- 
sion or obedience. In tins way devotees, when addressing 
tlie gods, always speak of themselves as being at, their feet. 

Wlicn tlie Orientals speak of his Majesty of Britain, tliey 
often allude to tlie millions who are at his feet. Tlie u’oveni- 
ors, generals, or jiulges in the East, are said to liave the 
people of such countries, or armies, or districts, at their 
feet. Nay, it is cominoii for masters, and jieopic of small 
possessions to speak of their domestics as being at their 

British lines, and went over to the Kandians. TIui ehiids of that nation 
held a council, and the Malays were sent for (vvlio had j)revion.sly agreed 
on a signal (‘or the destruction of tJie cliiefs) ; alter some tiin(‘ the sign 
was given, and in an iiistaut the krreu‘ was drawn from every i nan’s waist, 
and plunged into the breasts of all who did not sulaint. 

^ The Hindoo writers ecjnal any thing [have seen taken from (ireek or 
Latin authors, in the selection ol‘ words to suit tiie noke of tJie action 
described. 
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feet. It is therefore heard every day, for I will send my 
servant, ” en-kaUadiyilay those at rny feet/^ 

VIII. 7. — I will tear your flesh with the thorns of the 
wilderness, and with briers.” 

Thus did Gideon threaten the inhabitants of Zeba and 
Zaltnunna ; and thus do masters, fothers, and schoolmasters 
swear they will punish those who have offended them. To 
see the force of the figure, it must be kept in mind that the 
people are almost in a state of nudity. To tear a man^s naked 
body, therefore, with briars and thorns, would be no small pu- 
nishment. See poor travellers sometimes, who, in consequence 
of a wild beast or some other cause, have to rush into the 
thicket ; before they can get out again, in consequence of 
thorns, they are literally covered with blood. 

There have been instances where a master, in his anger, 
has taken the jagged edge of the pairnirah branch, to tear the 
naked body of his slave, and nothing can be more common 
than to thrcateil it shall be done to those wlio have given 
offence. People also often menace each other witli the 
repetition of the old punishment of tying the naked body in a 
bundle of thorns, and rolling it on the ground.* 

18. — Each one resembled the children of a kin^**.” 

o 

Of a person who is beautiful or of a fair complexion, who 
is courageous and stately in his gait, it is said, He is 
like the son of a king.” lie is as the son of Manmathoii 
(Cupid). ” He is the son of a god,” 

IX. 8. — They said unto the olive tree, reign thou 
over us.” 

* Disappointed lovers sometimes vow they will ride (as a cliilil does on 
a stick for his horse) on the ja'^ged edge of tlie palniirah branch to punish 
the obdurate female. 

<>r)e of t])e weapons .mentioned in the history of Aracharidron is inadc 
ol sharp j)oints ; and one of t lie punishments in the Hindoo lioll is de- 
scribed as liaving tiie body torn with iron thorns. 
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The people of the East are exceedingly addicted to 
apologues, and use them to convey instructions or reproof, 
which with them could scarcely be done so well in any other 
way. Has a man been told a secret, he says, in repeating it, 
for instance, A tree told me this morning, that Kandan 
offered a large bribe to the Modeliar, to get Muttoo turned 
out of his situation.’^ Does a man of low caste wish to unite 
his son in marriage to the daughter of one who is high, the 
latter will say, Have you heard that the pumpkin wants to 
be married to the plantain tree ? Is a wife steril, The 
cocoa-nut tree in Viraver’s garden does not bear any fruit.'^ 
Has a woman had children by improper intercourse, it is said 
of her husband’s garden, Ah, the palniirah trees are now 
giving cocoa-nuts.” Has a man given his daughter in 
marriage to another who uses her unkindly, he says, “ I liave 
planted the sugar-cane by the side of the viargossa (bitter) 
tree. 


IX. 33. — As thou shalt find occasioli.” The Hebrew 
has, As thine hand shall find,” (1 Sam, x. 7* 
margin.) 

In asking a favour, it is common, to say, “ You must not 
deny me, sir ; but as your hand finds opportunity, so you must 
assist me.” — Well, my friend, when I have the opportunity 
of the hand, I will assist you.” The man has assisted me 
according to the opportunity of his hand ; what can he do 
more ? ” 

X. 8. — “ Oppressed the children.” The Hebrew has, 

crushed.” 

Of a severe master it is said, He crushes his servants.” 

Ah ! my lord, crush me not.” When will the king cease 

to crush his people ? ” 

XI. 40, — The daughters of Israel went yearly to 
lament the daughter of Jephthah.” 
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Some suppose the above not to be a correct translation ; and 
others believe that the daughter of Jephthah did not suffer. 
It is, however, a custom in all parts of the East to lament 
once a year (on the anniversary of the death of a relation), 
and to go to the place where the deceased was buried, or 
burned, or where the ashes may be deposited. 

XIL 3. — I put my life in my hapds.” 

The Ephraimites had found fault with Jephthah because he 
did not call them to war against the Ammonites, but he 
vindicated himself, and addressed them in the language of 
the verse, as a proof of his courage, and that he had been 
exposed to danger. The Hindoos use the same figure ; and 
the idea appears to be taken from a man carrying some- 
thing very precious in his hands, and that under cir- 
cumstances of great danger. When a son who has been 
long absent returns home, his father says, My son has 
returned from the far country with his life in his hand ; 
which means, he has passed through many dangers. Last 
night, as I went home through the place of evil spirits, I put 
my life in my hands.” The other day, in passing through 
the forest, I put my life in my hands, for the beasts were 
near to me in every direction.” “ Danger ! truly so ; I put 
niy life in my bosom.” O that divine doctor ! my son 
was at the point of death, but he brought his life in his 
hand.” 


14. — He had forty sons.” 

To an Englishman, this may appear almost incredible, but 
we have a great number of similar cases. A man of pro- 
perty has as many wives as he thinks proper to support ; and 
such is the state of morals, that he finds no difficulty in pro- 
curing them. I have known men who have had, in each of 
the neighbouring villages, a wife or concubine. Sauthera- 
sega, Modeliar of Oodeputty, who has been dead about thirty 
years, had two wives and six concubines, who bare to him 
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thkty children. The old man is described as being of large 
stature, and as having indulged in strong kinds of food.* 

XIIL 5. — Thou shalt conceive, and bear a son, and 
no raasor shall come on his head.” 

This command was given to the wife of Manoah, the father 
of Samson, who had previously been steril. 

Hannah, the mother of Samuel, was also steril, and 
she vowed a vow, and said, O Lord of hosts, if thou wilt 
indeed look on the affliction of thine handmaid, and remember 
me, and not forget thine handmaid, but will give unto thine 
handmaid a man child, then I will give him unto the Lord 
all the days of his life, and there shall no razor come upon 
his head.” (Numbers vi. 5. Acts xviii. 18.) 

All who are married in the East, have an intense desire for 
children. It is considered disgraceful, and a mark of the dis- 
pleasure of the gods, to have a childless house. Under these 
circumstances, husbands and wives perform expensive cere- 
monies ; and vow, that should the gods favour them with a 
son, no razor shall come upon his head,” (L e, excepting 
the corners,”) until he shall be ten or twelve years of age. 
In all scliools, boys may be seen with elf-locks of ten or 
twelve years standing, giving a testimony to the solicitude, 

* A friend of mine in Manilla knew a man who was the father of forty 
children. 

Lieut. -Colonel Johnson says (in his Travels through Persia) of tlie 
king, “ The rminber of his children 1 could not exactly ascertain : it is 
generally agreed that lie has at lea.st .sixty hoys and sixty girls living; and 
many persons add, that there are an equal number deceased, so that their 
total number must have been two hundred and forty. lie has already 
given in marriage twelve of his daughters; and about twenty-five of the 
elder of his sons are governors of the principal |)rovinces and cities of the 
empire. Preparations of fire-works, &e, were at this time making at the 
palace to celebrate the nuptials of one of his sons, wliich were to take 
place in about three weeks. 

‘‘ Some of the king’s elder sons, besides their commands of provinces and 
cities, which all of tliem possess, are in confidential Ksituations about his 
person or household : the present inoiiarch ajipears to be about forty-five 
years of age, and has reigned twenty years.” ^ — P. 132* 
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the favour of their deities. 

Nearly every nation of anti^nity makes its boast of having 
produced some one, who, in sta^ngth 

with Hercules, the son of Jupiter and Mcmena. Many 
ingenious and learned men have endeavoured to prove that 
the Samson of the Israelites was the great prptotype^q^ the 
Theban Hercules, and of all his imitators: I foMiis I 

am disposed to coirfcur ; and have been muc® interested to 
find, that the Hercules of the East alFords many striltiiig 
coincidences with the hero of the Jews. Some, in reading 
the following account, may suppose I have something like 
a concealed opinion, that Samson peiformed some of bis 
exploits in India and Ce} Ion. I am, however, nearly con-: 
vinced he did not travel so far (though it would not have 
been a long journey), and, therefore, where localities, and 
traditions, and facts fix themselves on some spot as the 
scene of his operations, I think it may be inferred, that 
the historian or poet has thus transferred the adventures of 
his hero, to identify him with his own nation. 

In the early part of the last century, some of the learned 
and indefatigable Danish Missionaries, who labored in Tran-^ 
qiiebar and other parts of India, published a work in the 
Malabar language, in whicli they express their opinion, that 
the Ramar of India and the Samson of the Scriptures are 
one person.* 

* According to the calculations of the lamented Bentley, of Calcutta, 
Rrnnar was born 961 years before Christ. In reference to the birth of 
Samson; Usher, Calmet, and many others, believe he was born about 
11.56 years before Christ. In these accounts, then, formed with no in- 
tention to identify the individuals, and U[)on such diffirent data, we only 
find a difference of T9o years ! 

It has been clearly proved that the history of Ramar was not composed 
(from its various sources) till the year A. D. 295 ; cdnsequently after 
the lapse of so many ages, changes of names and places, events and fiction 
would be introduced. ' ^ 

Besides, as Samson was born 195 years before the Indian Ramar, this 
gives full time and scope for transplanting the leading features of his 
character into their own soil. " 
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The following -are some of the principal events in the liis- 
tory of R<lniar. The name of his father was Tasather, and 
that of his mother Kosali. She liad been steril sixty thou- 
sand years, when a divine Rishi appeared to the unhappy 
couple, and directed them to call a hermit, who lived in the 
wilderness, and to make the sacrifice of a kill called the jMt- 
tra-^yngam^^ ^ in order' to procure children* They complied ; 
and whilst they were making the oflering, a celestial being 
arose from the flames with rice in his hand, and gave it to 
the mother of the future Raman At the sight they were 
greatly afraid, and fell to the ground. 

While Ramar was young, lie w'as greatly delighted in 
going to the camp. A certain king had a beautiful daughter, 
who was promised in marriage to the man who could break a 
certain bow ; which feat was performed by Ramar. He is 
finned lor slaying a lion and two giants; also multitudes of his 
enemies ; for tlirowing down hills, and tearing up the forests. 

His beautiful wife Seethe was stolen by Ravenan, the 
giant king of Ceylon, and taken to his island. Ramar then 
sent the monkey called Aiiuman to search for his wife, wlto 
soon found her, but ^vas discovered by the giant king. Anu- 
nuni was seized, and brouglit into the presence of liis majesty 
of Lanca, when tlie order was given to cut the monkey down ; 
but the brother of the king having expostulated with him, an 
order was gh)en to lie oiled rags around his tail, to set them on 
Jirc^ and let liim go. Tliis being done, the monkey went into 
the fields and gardens, set them on fire, and the wliole coun- 
try was desolated. 

Compare this with the history of Samson. His t^iother, 
like Ramar’s, was steril. They both made an oflering to 
procure a child ; tliey were mutually afraid at what they saw 
during the sacrifice ; they buth succeeded in their desires. 

s " 

Manoall^s ' wile was barren/’ Maiioah took a kid and 
offered it.^^ Manoah and liis wife looked on it, and fell on 
their faces to the ground.” ‘‘ The woiuan bare a son, and 
called his name Samson.” 

Literally, tin* sacrifice for chiUlron. 
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’ • Samson, in youth, slew a 1 ion, which roared against 
him.” So Ramar. Hie Jewish hero went ^*down to Tim- 
nath,” and fell in love with a woman of that country, and 
mangled her. When Ramar was going to another country, 
he saw the fascinating Seethe, fell in love with her, and mar- 
ried her. 

Samson lost his wife through the bad faith of her father, 
and this was the cause of burning the fields with firebrands 
tied to the tails of foxes. Ramar’s wife was stolen from him, 
winch was the cause of the firebrand being tied round the 
tail of tlie monkey Anuman, and which set fire to the fields, 
gardens, and forests of Ravenan. 

Samson was bound by the men of Judah, and delivered 
to the Philistines. So Ramar was bound by Mily Ravenan, 
and taken into the lower regions, to be offered to Kali. 

Samson was sore athirst at 'lla7na\X\ ! God clave an 

hollow jfface there came water thereout.” He called 

the name En-hakkore, which is in Lehi unto this day.” ^^The 
well of the implorer : this name he gave to the sjiot where 
the water rose, in order to perpetuate the bounty of God in 
affording him this miraculous supply. ’’ Dr. A, C. Hoiibi- 
gant, iiccording to Mr. Benson, renders Then God clave 
the rock which was in Lehi, and tliere came water from 
thence; which fountain is in Lehi unto this day,” — ‘^conse- 
(|uently not in the jaw-bone of the ass.’’ 

When Ramar came to Lanca (Ceylon) to fight and destroy 
his cruel foes, who had carried off his beloved wife Seethe, 
he and his army were in great distress for water. He theii 
struck the rock with his arrow, wliich opened, and gave an 
abundance of water.*’ 

This well is still in cxistenee, and is the mast exti-aordinary chasm I 
have ever .seen ; and is known hv tlu^ name. oKthe Pnttoor Well. 1 am aware 
that iiuuiy extraordinary aj)pe iraiices in the formation of the earth are, 
witliout siiffieicnt foundation, attributed to’ volcanic fires ; but how tiris 
f>lace could Inive ’neen formed, except h' v soMiie such eiKjrt of nature, I am 
utterly at a loss to know. For luik s around the stones have the app<^arance 
of scoria, ,aud tluere are Fttle ritiges having all the marks of being acted 
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But, in addition to* these resemblances, there are collateral 
customs connected with the history of Samson, which serve 
to identify the whole. 

When he went f Timnath to be married, he made ‘‘a 
feast, for so used the young men to do/’ So here the bride- 
groom makes a great feast before he takes off the bride, and 
generally at her house, when numerous guests are bidden. 
Samson’s ieast continued seven days : here it ends on the 
eighth. They began to puzzle each other with riddles. If 

ye declare it wdthin seven days 1 will give thirty sheets 

and thirty changes of garments.” So here riddles are told; 
and those who explain them get the forfeit, which may be a 
robe, or a cloth for the waist. When the young men had 
found out Samson’s riddle, he was convinced his wife had 
told them, and said, ‘‘ If ye had not ploughed with my heifer, 
ye had no.t found out my riddle.” The wife here is also 
called Kedare, t. c. heifer; which means one who has not had 


upon by fire. la walking over one place, with my friend Dr, R., we were 
particularly struck witli the impression of a Palminih tree being regularly 
made in the scoria. 

The well itself is aliout one himdi'ed and thirly jeet deep^ and may be 
about twenty by thirty feet S([uare, 

On one occasion when I visited it (from an idea that the water at the 
bottom would be different to that at the top) I corked an empty bottle, and 
let it down to the bottom of the well, and upon drawing it up agtiin found 
it full of zalt water. Thinking there might have been something in the 
bottle, I procured another, but the water was exactly the same ; and it gave 
the same quantity of salt avS sea water. The ground is hollow for miles in 
the vicinity. Bamboos have been tied together, and fastened one to the 
end of each other, and thrust under the shelvings of the well, but no side 
has been found. The water rises and falls daily ; but more in the wet 
moonsoon than at any other time. Its distance is about seven miles from 
the sea, and the whole country to the shore is covered with half-formed 
scoria. 

The well is sacred; and a regular Iieathen festival is kept near it every 
year, when the devotees batlio in its waters. 

Sir E. Barnes erected a steam-engine to pump out the water to irrigate 
the land, but cither the water or the land was bad, as they only reaped the 
same quantity of rice that they cast into the ground : the engine has been 
taken down. 
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a child. has a beautiful heifer/^ or ‘‘ She is in calf/' 

are expressions applied to a man’s wife. 

I think, therefore, as the mothers of Samson and Ramar 
were previously barren ; as they both made an offering of a 
kid to procure a child ; as they mutually saw a celestial being, 
and were afraid ; as the two heroes are proved to have been 
born at no great distance of time from each other, by calcu- 
lations formed on different data, by different persons, and lor 
different purposes ; as both were famed in early life for their 
exploits with the lion, and the destruction of their enemies ; 
as the loss of a wife was the principal cause of their future 
achievements ; as the fields of both their enemies were de- 
stroyed by binding some combustibles round the tail of an 
animal ; as they both were in “ sore thirst,” and were relieved 
by a miraculous supply of water; as the customs, amusements, 
and forms of expressions in the marriage feasts agree in both 
cases; — I am of opinion that these two personages are strictly 
one, and that the Jewish Samson was the great original of 
the Indian Ramar. (See on 2 Kings ii, 23.) 

XIV. 16. — ‘‘ I have not told it rny father nor my mo- 
ther, and shall I tell it thee ?” 

In all parts of the world, I believe, people are pretty much 
alike as to their capability of keeping secrets. The Hindoos, 
however, improperly reflect upon the female sex in their pro- 
verb, “ To a •woman tell not a sea'ci.^^ 

That secret must be great indeed which will prevent a son 
or daughter from telling it to the father or mother. The 
greatest’ proof of confidence is to say, “ I have told you what 
I have not revealed to my father.” In proof of the great 
affection one has for another, it is said, “ He has told things 
to him that he would not have related to his parents.” “ My 
friend, do tell me the secret.” — “ Tell you ? yes, when 1 have 
told my parents.” 

XV. 8.^ — “He smote them hip and thigh ” 

I., S 
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This is hot to be understood literally, nor that his leg or 
thigh was against their hip.” It is a proverbial form of speech, 
used when people have been completely beaten, and may have 
faben taken from a man who is entirely at the mercy of an- 
other, when his thigh is broken, or hip out of joint. 

Of a man who has been severely beaten, Ah ! they smote 
hiiu thigh and loins.” ‘^Alas! alas ! as I was coming from 
the temple last night, some people caught me, and smote my 
thigh and loins.” 

Has a man lost a good situation tliroiigh foll)^, it is said, 

The fellovv is an ass, he has broken iiis loins, and will never 
be good for any thing.” 

XVI. 7. — If they bind me with seven green withs, 
that were never dried.” 

People in England would be much siiri)rised to see what 
powerful ropes are made from the w ithes of slirubs or trees. 
Whilst they arc in a green state, they are stronger than any 
other ropes that are made in tlie country. Wild elephants, 
or buffaloes just caught, generally Iiave their legs bound 
with green withes. * 

19. — She made him sleep upon her knees.” Verse 21. 

Put out his eyes — he did grind in the prison 
house.” 

It is very aniLLsing to see a full-grown son, or a husband 
asleep on his mother’s or wife’s knees. The plan is as 
follows : the female sits cross-legged on the carpet or mat, 
and the man having laid himself down, puts his head in her 
lap, and she gently taps, strokes, sings, and soothes l)im to 
sleep'. 

To put out the eyes w^as a punishment inflicted for all 
great offences wliich were committed by the eyes; hence 
the saying, when a niaii looks improperly on a woman, 

* I once saw a tremendous eiepliant whicii fiad just been euught, tlius 
bound with green withes. 
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You shall have your eyes pul out/’ * I will tie cainpboy 
to your eyes” (which is said to destroy the sight). 

The mills in the East consist pf two stones, about twenty 
inches in diameter, and thi*ee inches thick, and the cor|a is 
put through a hole in the centre. The employment is given 
to females or slaves, which shows the degradatipn to which 
Sampson was reduced. 

23. — Then the lords of the Philistines gathered them 
together, for to offer a great sacrifice unto Dagoa 
their god, and to rejoice : for they said, Our god 
hath delivered Samson our enemy into our hand.” 

Nearly all learned men agree, that the Dagonf of the 
Philistines is the same as the Vishnoo of the Hindoos; the 
low^cr part of the former was in the shape of a fish. The 
first incarnation of Vishnoo was that of a fish, which shape 
he assumed to regain one of the lost Vedarns. 

In 1 Samuel v.4. we have a most interesting account of the 
destruction of Dagon, through the temerity of the Philistines ; 
they having placed the ark of tlie Lord in the temple of the 
idol. When they’^ arose early on the morrow morning, 
behold, Dagon was fallen upon his lace to the ground, before 
the ark of the Lord ; and the head of Dagon, and both the 
palms of his hands, were cut off upon tlie threshold, only 
Dagon was left to him.” For Dagon, tlie margin has, the 
fishy part ! ” 

Before I proceed, I think it necessary to state, that Ramar, 
the Indian Samson, was tlie next incarnation of Vishnoo, 
who corresponds with the Dagon of the Pliilistines. Dagon 
was destroyed 1141 years before Clirist, and Ilamar, tliti 
next incaraation of Vishnoo, according to Bentley, wuxs 
born 961 years before Christ, giving a period of 180 

* 8oiHe years ago the fenuiles of the Rajah of Tmijore were lia thing in 
a tank, when a Brahnun ascended a tree to get a sight of them ; tlie king 
hearing of this, ordered one of his eyes to be jiulled out. 

f The Burmese hav e a large teinpli*, called the Dag or Dagon J ^igoda. 

L 4 
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years from his destruction, to his seventh incarnation as 
Rtoar. 

From the time that Dagon fell on the threshold it became 
a sacred place, for, from that period, Neither the priests 
of Dagon, nor any that come into Dagon’s house, tread on 
the THRESHOLD of Dagoii unto this day/’ 

The THRESHOLDS of the temples and the houses of the 
Hindoos are sacred to this day. The god Vattu or Vattuma, 
who is believed to be a son of Vishnoo’s, is said to recline, and 
live in the threshold, changing his position every month. 
Tliis god was said to have been produced by an illicit in- 
tercourse betwixt Vishnoo (when he was a dwarf) and a 
woman of the race of the Assurs. Ilis offering consists of 
plantains, flowers, beetel leaves, areca nuts, saffron, and 
cocoa nuts. On the day the door-lVame and threshold of a 
new house or temple are fixed; the Vattuma Santhe is of- 
fered. 

The Hindoos have a very solemn oath connected with the 
threshohl of the temple. Is a man accused of a great 
crime ? he goes to the temple, makes his prosrations, anti 
then approaches the threshold; he pauses — then steps over 
it, declaring at the same time tliat he is not guilty t)f the 
crime laid to his charge. It is therefore very common to ask 
a person who denies anything that he is suspected to have 
done, Will you step over the threshold of the temple?^’ 

The Lord, in his severe denunciations, by the proj)het Ze- 
phaniah, against the Jews Ibr their idolatry, says, In the 
same day also will I punish all those who leap on the 
THRESHOLD ; ” from wliicli it appears that they also used thus to 
take an oath, or to perform some other headienish ceremonies. 

But the threshold is also sacred in private houses : it is not 
propitious for a person to remain on it, neither to eat, sneeze, 
yawn, nor spit whilst there. Should they do so, the people 
in the house will throw water upcui them to prevent the evil. 

I must not forget to notict^ the pointed observations of the 
prophet Ezekiel on the same subject. He beheld that the 
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glory of the God of Israel went up from the cherub, and stood 
over the threshold of the house.” In the preceding chapter 
the prophet gives a fearful description of the idolatry of Israel, 
and that the glory of the Lord had gone from the cherub, in 
contempt of their idolatry, or to indicate its nature, shows 
that he is gone to the threshold, and is about to depart from 
them. When the glory of God was about to return to the 
temple, the sin of Israel hindered it, and the prophet exhorted 
them to repentance, and the Lord reproved them for setting 
their threshold by his thresholds.” “ They have even defiled 
my holy name their abominations.” At length the judg- 
ments of the Lord were denounced against Moab, Ammon, 
and Assyria. For the prophet Zephaniah says, “ Nettles and 
salt-pits” shall be amongst them, that Nineveh shall be like 
a wilderness, that flocks shall be in the midst of her, and that 
desolation shall be in the ihresholds.^^ 

Considering the united opinion of many learned men as to 
the identity of Dagon and the Indian Vislinpo; looking also 
at the time when Dagon was destroyed before the ark (only one 
hundred and eighty years previous to his next incarnation of 
Harnar) ; the humiliation of the deity in being broken to pieces 
on his own threshold ; the consternation of the priests and 
people ; their refraining thenceforward to tread on the 
threshold ; the denunciations of the Lord against those who 
leap on the threshold;” his great displeasure against those 
also who impiously had set their thresholds by his ; the cir- 
cumstance of the threshold being a sacked place amongst the 
Hindoos ; that a deity is believed to dwell in it ; that a very 
solemn oath is taken by stepping over it : I am of opinion 
that all these allusions, ceremonies, and denunciations, have 
their origin in the falling of Dagon before the ark of the Lord 
on the threshold of his own temple. 

XIX. 8. Until after^pon.” Hebrew, till the day 
declined.” 

In this way also do our people speak, when the sun has 
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passed the meridian; 1 shall not go till the sun decline;^’ 
I must not go till the declining time.^^ 

XXL 19. — On the east side.” The Hebrew has this, 
^Howard the sun-rising.” 

Does a person ask the way to a place which lies towards 
the east, he will be told to go to the rising j)lace^ to tlie rising 
sky. If to the west, walk for the departed j>lace^ ihe gone 
' d(mn pdace. 
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Chap. I. verse 11. — Are there yet any more sons in 
rny womb ? 

So said Naomi to tlie widows of her sons who were follow- 
ing her. When a mother has lost lier son, should his widow 
only come occasionally to see her, the mother will be dis- 
pleased, and aflect to be greatly surprised when she does 
come. “ Do I again see you ? ’’ Is it possible ? ” Are 
there any more sons in my womb ? ” But the mother-in-law 
also uses this form of expression when she does not wish to 
see the widow. 

17. — “ Where thou dicst, will I die.” 

TIic dreadful practice of widow's burning themselves on the 
funeral pile with the dead bodies of their liusbaiids, has made 
the declaration of the text familiar to the native mind. Hence 
a wife, w hen her Imsbaiid is sick, should he be in danger, will 
say, Ah ! if he die, I also will die; I will go with him; yes, 
my body, thou also slialt be a corpse.’^ A slave, also, to a good 
master, makes use of the same language. 

Husbands sometimes boast of the affection Qf their wives, 
and compare them to the Eastern stork, which if it lose its 
mate in the night is said immediately to shriek and die. 

III. 2. — ‘Micliold he winnoweth barley to-night in the 
threshing-floor.” 

Ill these regiotis much of the agricultural labour is per- 
formed in the night. The sim is so hot, and so pernicious, 
that the farmers endeavour, as much as possible, to avoid its 
power. Hence numbers plough and irrigate their fields and 
gardens long after tlie sun has gone down, or before it rises 
in the morning. Tlie wind is also g^xi^rally stronger in the 
night, which might induce Boaz to prefer that season. 
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From the next two verses we learn that he took his supper 
there, and slept among the barley. Corn in the East is not kept 
in stacks, but after being reaped is, in a few days, thrashed on 
the spot. The thrashing-floor is a circle of about forty feet in 
diameter, and consists generally of clay, and cowdung, with- 
out wall or fence. Under these circumstances, it is necessary 
for some of the people to sleep near the corn, till all shall 
have been thrashed and taken home, 

7. — She came softly, and uncovered his feet, and 
laid her down.’’ Margin, to the fourth verse, ^Mift 
up the clothes that are on his feet.” 

All inferiors, all servants, sileop at the feet of their master. 
It is no uncommon thing for those who have a great favour 
to procure, to go to the house of the rich, and sleep with the 
head at his door, or in the verandah. Thus, when he arises 

t 

ill the morning he finds the suppliant at his door. Sliould 
a master wish to dismiss his servants, they often say, My 
lord, turn us not away ; how many years have we slept at 
your feet ? ” 

King Arechanan was once placed in great difficulty by his 
implacable enemy Tirriyothanan. The king, in his distress, 
resolved to lie down and sleep at the feet of Chrishna. The 
enemy also wx*nt for the same object, but slept at the head of 
the deity. In the iiioriilng when Chrishna awoke, he found 
the rivals in their difibrent places, and each earnestly re- 
questing his favour. After hearing both sides, the preference 
was given to Arechanan, because he had dispLayed the most 
humility, he having slept at the feet of the deity, 

9. — I arn Ruth, thine handmaid ; spread therefore 
thy skirt over thine handmaid.” 

The prophet Ezekiel, in describing the Jewish church as 
an exposed infant, mentions the care of God in bringing her 
rip with great teiuh^rocss, and then, at the jiroper time, 
marrying her; which is expressed in the same way as the 
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request of Ruth : J spread my skirt over thee ” — — and 
thou becamest 

Dr. A. Clarke says, ‘‘Even to the present day, when a Jew 
marries a woman, he throws the skirt or end of his talith 
over her, to signify that he has taken her under his protection.” 

I have been delighted, at the marriage ceremonies of the 
Hindoos, to see amongst them the same interesting custom. 
The bride is seated on a throne, surrounded by matrons, 
having on her veil, her gayest robes, and most valuable 
jewels. After the thfili has been tied round her neck, the 
bridegroom approaches her with a silken skirt (purchased by 
himself), and folds it round her several times over the rest of 
her clothes.* A common way of saying, he has, married her, 
is, “ he has given her the koort^"^ has spread the skirt over 
her. There are, however, those who throw a long robe over 
the shoulders of the bride, instead of putting on the skirt. 

An angry husband sometimes says to his wife, “ Give me 
back my skirt,” meaning, he wishes to have the marriage 
compact dissolved. So the mother in law, should the daughter 
not treat her respectfully, says, “ My son gave this woman 
the koori skirt, and has made lier respectable, but* she neg- 
lects me.” 

The request of Ruth, therefore, amounted to nothing more 
than that Boaz should marry her. 

IV. !• — Then went Boaz up to the gate, and sat him 
down there ; and behold the kinsman of whom Boaz 
spake, came by : unto whom he said, Ho, such a 
one ! turn aside, sit down here.” (Gen. xxiii. 10.) 

The word gate is often used in Scripture, to denote the 
place of public assemblies where justice is administered, — 
This definition of the word gate in its first sense, agrees 
exactly with the usages of the Hindoos. People, therefore, 


* Tiiis part of the ceremony often produces powerful emotions on all 
present. The pUircnts, on both sides, then give their benedictions. 
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wlio understand it literally, as meaning always a gate fixed in 
the walls of the city, ^ do not comprehend its meaning. At the 
entrance of every town or village, there is a public building, 
called a rest house's wliere travellers remain, and where 
people assemble to hear this news, or talk over the affairs of 
the place. There may be seen many a Boaz asking for the 
advice of his relations and friends, and many an Abraham as 
he sat at the gate of his city,” bargaining for the field,” and 

the cave of Machpelah,” in which to bury his beloved Sarah. 

7. — Now this was the manner in former time in 
Isi ael, concerning redeeming and concerning chang- 
ing, for to confirm all tilings : a man plucked off 
his shoe, and gave it to liis neighbour ; and this 
was a testimony in Israel.” Verse 8. Therefore the 
kinsman said unto Boaz, buy it for thee So he 
drew off liis shoe.” 

The siiiipleobject, therefore, in taking off the shoe was to 
confirm tlie bargain : it was the testimony or memorial of the 
compact. 

In Ueiiteronoinv it is mentioned that the brother of a 
deceased Juisband shall many tlie wndovv, but should he 
refuse, then the widow is to go up to the gate unto tlie 
elders anil say, My Iiusband's brotlier relVisiith to raise up 
unto his brother a name in Israel : lie will not jierform the 
duty of my Imsbaiurs brotlier.” Then tlie elders were to 
call the man, and if he persisted in his I’efiisal, the woman was 
^to come forward ‘‘ and loose his shoe from off* his foot, and 
spit in his face; was to answer and say, So shall it be done 
unto that man that will not build up his brother’s house.” 
From that time the man w^as disgraced, and whenever his 
person or establisluncnt was spoken of, it was contemptuously 
called the house of him that hath his slioe loosed.” 

To be spit at in the face is the most degrading ceremony a 

* In general, a building witliout walls, tbc rooi' being suj)ported on 
|)illars. 
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man can submit to. This was done by the widow to her hus- 
band’s brother, and she confirmed his ignominy by taking 
off his shoe. But this taking off the shoe (as we shall here- 
after see) may also allude to the death of her husband, whose 
SHOES were taken off and of no further use to him. And as 
she said when she had taken off the shoe from her husband’s 
brother’s foot, ^Hhus shall it be done unto that man that 
will not build up his brother’s house,” may mean, he also 
shall soon follow his brother, and liave his shoes taken off his 
feet in death. 

When Rarnar had to go to reside in the desert for four- 
teen years, his brother Parathan was very unwilling for him 
to go ; and tried, in every possible way, to dissuade him from 
his purpose. But Rarnar persisted in his resolution, having 
fully made up his mind to take his departure. When the 
brother, seeing that his entreaties were in vain, said, Since 
you are determined to go, promise me faithfully to return.” 
Then Rarnar, having made the promise, gave his shoes to 
Parathan as a confirmation of his vow. 

Does a priest, a father, or a respectalile friend resolve to go 
on a {)ilgriniage to some distant country ; some one will per- 
haps say, All ! he will never retiini, he intends to remain in 
those holy places.” Should he deny it, tlieu they say, (rive 
us your shoes as a witness of your promise,” and having done 
so, never will he break it."^ 

* Sir Frederick llenniker says, in reference to the difEculty he had in 
persuading some j)CO])le to descend into the* crocodile mummy pits, in con- 
sequence of some men' having lost their lives there, Our guides, as if 
preparing for certain took leave of their children ; the lather took 

the tiirl)an from his own head and put it on that of his son ; or put him in 
his place by giving him his ,s/ioesf/ * ii dead man’s shoes.’ ” 1 doubt not 

these shoes were a }>ledgc of their return, or to be kept as a memorial of 
tlieir deatli, 

Tyermaii and Ik-nnet say of the termagants, in Benares, “ If domestic 
or otlier business call oH‘ one of tiie combatants before the aliair is duly 
settled, she coolly thrusts her under her basket, and leaves both on 
the spot to signiiy tliat she is not satislied,” — VoLii. 331. 1 should say, 

as a pleilge that she nu// rctui'n. 



iw: ' 

An ^fectinnate widow never parts with her late hiiSibancl's 
SHOES : they are placed near to her when she sleeps, she hisses 
and puts her h^ upon them, and nearly every time after 
BATittKG, she goes to look at them. These, therefetre, are the 
TESTiMdisr?,” the melancholy confirmation of her husband’s 
deadi. 
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Chap. L verse 6. — The Lord had shut up her womb/' 
The same form of speech is used to denote a similar state. 
It is, however, principally applied to those who have ceased 
to bear children. 

12. — She continued praying before the Lord." 
Hannah, the wife of Elkanah, was storil, but she had an 
intense desire to be the mother of a “man child," and she 
went to the temple of the Lord " to vow, if he would give 
lier one, that she would ‘^give him unto the Lord all the days 
of his life — there shall no razor come upon his head." 

How often do we witness a similar scene. See the afflicted 
wife pi ostrate in tfie dust before the temple of her god : she 
earnestly entreats the deity to give unto her a male child." 

Ah ! then will my Inisband love me — then will my neigh- 
bqurs cease to reproach me — All ! my god, a male child, a 
male child — he shall be called b}^ thy name — and sacred 
shall be his hair." * 

II. 5. — They that were full Itave hired out themselves 
for bread." 

When mothers lose their children also (by death), theyj^o before the 
temple, and make their vows and praye rs to tiie gods in the same way. 
Not long ago, when walking near a temple (wliieh was partly concealed 
from my view^ by its sacred shrubs ami flowers}, I lieard the |)lainti\ e a ojcc 
of some one in distress ; I softly approached the spot, and saw a female on 
the ground ; her long hair was dishevelled, and her person covered with 
dust : near to her was an infant asleep on the ground. Not wishing to 
disturb her, I paused, when a man of the village came near; I pointed to 
her, and enquired, why is she in sorrow ? — He replied, “ Ah, sij-, that |)oor 
w oman has lost a// her chiltlrtui except the oj/e you see, and slic fears tliat 
will be taken also ; and therc{t>re, in her distress, she has come before the 
gods to pour out her complaint, and make her solemn vow^s.^’ 
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A man of high caste, or one who was once in affluence^ 
will almost as soon die as work for food ; and, generally 
speaking, such is the pity felt for those people, that there are 
always some who will give a trifle to supply their wants. It 
is a phrase indicative of great misery to say, “ The once rich 
man is now hiring himself out for conjee ” (gruel), 

24. — « My sons."' 

This affectionate form of speech may be heard in the 
mouth of every father. Thus, it is not common to mention 
the name, but my eldest, ray youngest son (or some other epi- 
thet to designate the one he wants). My sons, listen to the 
voice of your father.’^ In passing through a village, a man or 
woman maybe heard in every corner bawling out, ‘‘Maganea,^^ 
u c\ O son, or Magalea,” O daughter, “ come hither; I want 
you.” 


31. — “ Not be an old man in thine house.” 

People, in cursing each other, say, In thy family may 
there never be an old man,” meaning, may all die in youth. 
‘‘ Alas ! alas ! there has not been an old man in that family 
for many generations.” 

VI. 5. — ‘‘Ye shall make images of your emerods, and 
images of your mice that mar the land.” 

'lliis command was given by the lieathen priests and di- 
viners to the Pliilistines, who w^ere smitten with ernerods, and 
whose land was nearly destroyed by the mice. 

It is a remarkable fact, tliat when the Hindoos are afflicted 
in any particular member (or in the person generally), they 
make an image to represent the afflicted part, and send it 
to the temple of Kanda Swamy, the Scandan of Bengal, in 
order to get relieved from their trouble. 

The temple of Kattaragam (sacred to Scandan) is famous, 
in ALL parts of the East, for the cures w hich have been per- 
formed by the deity there. Hence maybe seen pilgrims at 
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its shrine, suffering under every kind of disease, who have 
walked, or have been carried, from an immense distance. The 
images presented are generally made of silver, 
and I have seven of them in my possession**^, 
which were offerings in the famous temple al- 
ready mentioned. The first represents a boy 
with a large belly, wdiich has probably been 
presented by the parents for their child 
labouring under that (very common) com- 
plaint. 

The second is that of an infant, probably 
sent by a mother, who had a sick infant, 
or wdio, being herself in a state of pi*eg- 
nancy, had some fears respecting the future.f 
The third is, I suppose, intended to repre- 
sent an old man, who may have made a 
vow in his sickness, that he would present 
an image of silver to the temple, should he 
recover. 

But, strange to say, not only images of 
living beings are presented, but represent- 
ations of things in common use. Thus, 
the other four of the seven are, first, the head 
of a spear, or arrow, wdiich may have been given by some 
one during tlie Kandian w'ar, and which may represent that 
which actually gave tlie death wound to some Britisli soldier. 
It is, how^ever, possible, though not very probable, that it was 
given by a native sportsman, to ensure success in the chase. 


* (Jiven to me by the llev. J, M‘Kenny, Ceylon, 

f These rude representations are fuc-siiniles of the originals 
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The next is a model of a native 
hut, which I suppose was given by 
some poor man who was about to 
build one, or who could not rest in the one he had, on account 
of evil spirits, or the menaces of some of his neighbours. 

The third is a still; no doubt pre- 
sented by some one who was about to 
commence the distillation of arrack, and 
who, at the same time, gave a model of 
a pair of bellows. 

But images of tlie eyes, the ears, the 
mouth, and the nose, are also presented, 
and for the same purpose. 

With these facts before us, we ac- 
quire a clearer view of what was in- 
tended by the priests and diviners of 
tlie Philistines, in ordering to be made 
images of tlie emerods which had so 
dreadfully afflicted their persons; and 
of the mice, which had marred the 
laud. 

7, — Take two milch kine, on which there hath come no 
joke,” 

These were employed to take home the ark of the Lord. 
It is more than probable that it was not a common thing to 
employ cows for drawing burdens, especially when they liad 
sucking calves. The providence of God was seen in this ar- 
rangement, as the mothers actually took the road which led 
Jrom tlieir calves, and thus showed that they were influenced 
by a superior power. 

Cows in tlie Elast (except those that are steril) are never 
used for domestic purposes. Of people who are proverbially 
wicked, it is figuratively said, “ They are so vile that they 
even put cows into the yoke.” When a person is requested 
to do that which is improper, he asks, Can I put a cow into 
the plough 
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VII. 6. — ^^'They gathered together to Mizpeh, and 
drew water, and poured it out before the Lord, and 
fasted on that day, and said, there we have sinned 
against the Lord.” 

Samuel had been reproving the people for their sins, and 
exhorting them to repent, and come to Mizpeh to fast and 
pray, and confess their sins. They complied with his direc- 
tions, and in confirmation of their solemn vows, they poured 
out water before the Lord, to show that their words and pro- 
mises had gone forth, and w^ere as water spilt on the ground, 
which cannot be gathered up again.” 

To jmir xmter on the ground is a very ancient way of 
taking a solemn oath in the East. When the god Vishnoo, 
in the disguise of a dwarf, requested the giant Maha-Ville 
(Biili^ ) to grant him one step of his kingdom, the favour was 
conceded, and confirmed by Maha-Ville ixniring out \Joater 
before the dwarf 

But in that ancient work, the Scanda Parana, w^here the 
account is given of the marriage of tlje god Siva wuth Pai'vati, 
it is said of the father, He placed the hand of the goddess 
Parvati, genctress of the world, in the hand of Parama Easu- 
ran (Siva), and, pouimno oui’ the water, said, give her 
>vith a joyful heart.” This, therefore, w as also done in con- 
fir matj on of the compact. 

The children of Israel, in their misery, came before the 
Lord : they w ept, they fasted, and prayed, and made their 
solemn vows; and, in confirmation of their promises, they 
jmired out water hcjorc the LordV'* 

VIIl. 6. — The thing displeased Samuel.” Hebrew, 
‘‘was evil in the eyes of Samuel.” 

When any tiling gives displeasure to another, it is said to 
be evil in his eyes. ‘‘This thing is evil in his sight.” “ Alas ! 
my lord, I am evil in your sight / ” 


* Of the splendid ruins of Mfilia-Balli-poor. 
M 5 
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IX. 7.— ^^Tliere is not a present to bring to the man 
ofGod.’^ 

A present always precedes the man who has to ask a fa- 
vour. Those who come on a complimentary visit, or to ask 
a favour, always present a lime^, or a nosegay, with a graceful 
bow, to propitiate their benefactor. 

10. — Well said.” Hebrew. Thy word is good.” 

When you give orders, or advice, or warnings, or promises, 
those who hear you keep saying, at the close of every sen- 
tence, Nallathu,” good, good. 

15. — “ The Lord had told Samuel in his ear.” 

The priests have a remarkable custom of whispering some- 
thing in the ear of those who are to be initiated. When a boy 
has reached the age of eight, he is eligible to have the Uba- 
theasum whispered in his right ear. The communication is 
generally made in the Grandam language, which, of course, 
is not understood: they do, however, sometimes speak in 
familiar speech ; but it will never be repeated, for the priest 
assures him, should he do this, bis head will split in two. 
This ceremony is believed to luive the power of a charm, and 
to possess talismanic influence. It is sometimes very expen- 
sive, but the benefits are believed to be so great as to wairant 
the expense. 

X. 27. — ‘‘He held his peace.” Hebrew, “He was as 

though he had been deaf.” 

This figure is also used to denote silence. 

XIV. 14. — “ Within, as it were, an half acre of land, 
which a yoke of oxen might plough.” 

Dr. A. Clarke says, “ The ancients measured land by the 
(juantum which a yoke of oxen might plough.” The same 

* Precious stones were fbnnerJy put into tlie liincs^ as a genteel way of 
giving a present or a bribe. 
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mode of speaking is still used by this people. Thus, in de- 
scribing a man’s possessions, they convey an idea of their 
extent by saying, ‘‘Plow many yoke of oxen will be re^juired 
to keep the fields in order ?” * 

26. — “And when the people were come into the wood, 
behold, the honey dropped.” 

Bees, in the East, are not, as in England, kept in hives : 
they are all in a wild state. The forests literally flow with 
honey ; large combs may be seen hanging on the trees as you 
pass along, full of honey. Hence this article is cheap and 
plentiful, and is much used by the Vedahs to preserve the 
flesh of animals they catch in the chase. 

The ancient poets take great pleasure in speaking of the 
value of milk and honey. 

41. — “Saul said unto the Lord God of Israel, Give a 

perfect lot.” 

42. — “Cast lots between me and Jonathan my son.” 

(1 Chron. xxvi. 14, 15, 16. Prov. xviii. 18. Jonah 
i. 7. Matt xxvii. ,85.) 

To cast lots where human wisdom was either not able, or 
not allowed to decide, appears to have been the custom of all 
antiquity. 

The Hindoos often settle their disputes by casting lots* 
On particular occasions they do it opposite to the tem[)le ; 
and before they begin, they appeal to their gods, that they 
may show the right. “ Let justice be shown,” “ Show the 
innocent,” and such-like appeals, are often made. But some- 
times they cast the lot in the rest-house or a private dwelling. 
Should there be a dispute betwixt two people respecting the 
possession of any given article, the name of each will be writ- 

Tlie Eastern farmers who wish to have a good crop, plough their 
fields eight and ten times over. Having made their furrows lengthwise, 
tlujy tlien cross tliem, Tlie corn is also coveretl by the plough iiisicMd of 
the harrow. 


M i 
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ten on separate pieces of olali, and thrown into a vessel half 
full of water. A person who is chosen by mutual agreement 
takes out an olah, and he whose name is inscribed thereon is 
in the right. See on 1 Chron. xxvi. 14*, 15, 16. 

XV. 9. — ‘‘ The best of the sheep the fallings and 

the Jambs.” The margin has, instead of Jatlings ” 
of the ‘‘ second sort^'" 

This curious way of designating the quality of animals finds 
an exact parallel amongst the Hindoos. They do not usu« 
ally compare, as we do, by good, better, best ; but first, 
second, or third sort. An animal of the finest proportions is 
said to be of the first sort ; the next, of the second ; and the 
last, the tliird. All the })roductions of art and nature are 
compared, as to their value, in the same way. I’hey tell us 
there are three kinds of fruit they prefer to all others ; first, 
gold 3 * second, precious stones ; and third, land. 

XVI, 23. — David took an harp, and played witli his 
hand ; so Saul W'^as refreshed, and was well,” 

Several kinds of diseases are believed to be removed or 
alleviated by music ; and devils and evil spirits are (with the 
addition of charms) ejected in the same way. Thus, to a 
person suffering under tlie possession of a fiend, a man beats 
a small tambourine, and sings songs respecting tlie wife of 
Siva. Those who are deranged, also, are said to be much 
benefited by music. 

XVIL 18. — Look how thy brethren fare, and take 
their pledge.” 

The sons of Jesse were serving in the army of Saul; and 
as he probably had not heard from them for some time, he 
sent their brother David to take a presejit to the captain, to 
induce him to be kind to his sons ; also to bring a j)ledge, 
or token, from his sons themselves, to assure him that they 
were well. A person in a distant country sends to those who 
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are interested in his welfare a ring, a lock of hair, or a piece 
of his nail. This is his pledge^* of health and prosperity. 
A man who has returned from a far country, in calling 
upon an old friend (should he not be at home), will leave a 
handkerchief as a token, to testify that he had called. 

40. — ‘^His sling was in his hand, and he drew near 
to the Philistine.’^ 

David was a keeper of sheep, and required a sling, not 
only to keep off the enemies of his flock, but also to chastise 
any of his charge which might go astray. Shepherds in the 
East (especially on the continent) carry a sling and stones 
for the same purpose. 

43. — The Philistine said unto David, Am I a dog, 

that thou comest to me with staves ? And the 
Philistine cursed David by his gods.” 

Men of high caste will not strike those who are of low caste 
with the hand, because the touch would defile them : they 
therefore beat them with a stick or some other weapon. Plence 
to offer to strike any person with a stick is very provoking, 
and the person so struck will ask, Am 1 a dog?” When a 
man wishes to make another angry, he pretends to be looking 
for a stick, which will produce a similar question and feeling. 
Sometimes, however, they onlj^ repeat the proverb, ‘‘ Take 
up a stick, and the dog will run olf.” 

As did the Philistine, so do these people curse each other 
by their gods. The imprecations are generally of such a kind 
as it would be improper to repeat. The extremes of filth- 
iness, of sill and hell, are put under contribution, to furnish 
epithets and allusions for their execrations. 

44. — I will give thy flesh unto the fowls of the air and 

to the beasts of the field.” 

The rhodoniontade of (Joliath is still the favourite way of 
terrifying an enemy. IJegone, or 1 will give thy flesh to 
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the jackalls.” “ The crows shall soon have thy carcase.” 
“ Yes, the teeth of the dogs shall soon have hold of thee.” 

The eagles are ready.” 

55. — “Whose son is this youth?” (Chap. x. 11. xvi. 
18. XX. 27. xxii. 7. Num. xxiii. 18. and Judges 

V. 12.) 

It is a favourite way of addressing a person by saying, 
‘‘ Yon are the son of such a person/^ or, Is he not the son 
of such a man How Saul could have forgotten David is 
impossible to account for. When a person has to ask a num- 
ber of questions, thoiigli he know well the name of the indi- 
vidual he has to address, he often begins by asking, Whose 
son are you ?” Many people never go by their proper name : 
they are known by the son of such a person, as NellincldiTm 
Maggarij i, e. the son of Nellindder. 

XVIII. 6. — To meet king Saul with tabrets- 
with instruments of music.” 

Has a long absent son returned, is a person coming who 
lias performed some great exploit, are the bride and bride- 
groom with their attendants expected ; then, those in the 
house go fortli with tabrets and pipes to meet them, and greet 
them, and conduct them on the way. 

When a great man is expected, the people of the village 
always send tlie tabrets and pipes to meet him. It is amusing 
to see wuth what earnestness and vehemence they blow^ their 
instruments, or beat their tom-toms, and stamp along the 
road. 


10. — “ The evil spirit.” 

Nearly all diseases, and accidents, and misery, are attri- 
buted to the power of evil spirits. There are evil spirits for 
infants, others for youth, and many for old age. That which 
is so troublesome to the youth of both sexes is called Mogani, 
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which beai*s some relation to the English notion of a fairy# 
The elves of ancient Britain, so famous for their midnight 
revelries, have a numerous sisterhood, of equal renown for 
their orgies, in the East. The fairies, like those of our native 
land, are believed to be subject to passion, pain, and death. 
In general they are supposed to be extremely beautiful ; but 
when on an evil errand they assume the most terrific shapes, 
having dishevelled hair, a dirty face, large teeth, and wounds 
in their legs. In their hands they carry a imlkJcu-^mdru^ 
i. e. a broom, and are arrayed in black garments. But when 
they go on an expedition of love, they are dressed in white 
or scarlet, and have great pleasure in their intercourse with 
the youth of both sexes when asleep : lascivious dreams in 
early life are always attributed to their influence.' 

Does a young person look delicate ; the parents or friends 
immediately suspect the fairy is troubling them, and have 
recourse to a charm or adchararn^ which is bound round the 
wrist or w^aist. 

Some of these sylvan beings love to dwell in the jungle, 
trees, and rivers. They can assume either sex. 

XIX. 24. — “He stripped off his clothes also and 

prophesied and lay down naked.’" (Exod. xxxii. 

25.) Moses saw that the people were naked ; for 
Aaron had made them naked unto their shame.” 
(2 Sam. vi. 20. Isa. xx. 2. Micah i. 8.) 

It is supposed the term naked in these and many other 
passages, means either to take off all the upper garments, or 
to be in a defenceless condition. That it does so in some of 
them I do not doubt, but that it does so in all I cannot 
believe. The nature of the idolatry and the practices arising 
from it, in which the Israelites were engaged, probably 
demanded that shameless conduct in its votaries. 

In those lascivious rites arising from the Satle-Poosy, 
those engaged are always naked. There are also vast 
numbers of devotees who walk about entirely destitute of 
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clothes. Not long ago one of them entered the town of 
Jaffna, and walked about the streets in that condition, till 
taken up by the authorities, and removed to the place from 
whence he came. When a person is requested to submit 
to any thing shamefu], he says, I would rather go^naked 
than suffer that.” * 

XX. 3, — There is but a step between me and death.” 

Men in great danger say, I have stretched my head to 
the gate of the pit.” Another step and the point is gained.” 

Fear not one step more.” 

5. — To-morrow is the new moon, and I should 
not fail to sit with the king.” (Deut. iv. 19.) “ And 
lest thou lift thine eyes unto heaven, and \vhen 
thou seest the sun and the moon.” (Deut. xvii. 9. 
Amos viii. 5.) 

It appears to have been customary for David to dine with 
the king on the first day of the new moon ; wliich may have 
arisen from the circumstance of some of their solemn sacri- 
fices falling on that day. But the heathen and the Jews (who 
copied them) also paid Ijonour to tlie moon, from a belief 
that she had great influence over the affairs of men. 

The Jews, as mentioned by the prophet Amos, were 
anxious that the new moon should be gone, that they nffglit 

sell corn.” There was not a command for tbcni to refrain 
from doing business on that day, which shows it was a custom 
of their own invention, arising from some opinion or super- 
stition, which made it unfortunate or improper to sell their 
corn at that period. 

The merchants will not, except under particular circum- 
stances, purchase stock during the first fifteen days of the 

* M. Savary, in his Letters on Egypt, vol. i. 237., informs us, that many 
of the Santons go entirely naked tliroiigh the cities.’’ In the market 
stood a saint quite naked.” — Sec llenniker’s Travels in Egypt, 90. — 
See on Isa. chap. Ixv. 4. : and note on John xiv. 2. 
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new moon , they do, liowever, vend their goods to all who 
will buy. 

On seeing the new moon for the first time the people 
present their hands, in the form of adoration, in the same 
way as to their gods. 

XXI. 9. — The sword of Goliath the Philistine, 
whom thou slewest in the valley of Elah ; behold 
it is here wrapped in a cloth.” 

All things which are valuable or sacred, or which have 
been acquired at great expense or trouble, are always folded 
m a cloth. 


XXIII. 19. — Doth not David hide himself with us 
in strong holds, in the wood, in the hill of Hachilah, 
wdiich is on the south of Jeshimon ? ” The margin 
has, for on the right hand.” 

The Hebrews express the east, west, north, and south, 
by words which signify before, behind, left, and right, 
according to the situation of a man with his face turned 
towards the south.” In the same way do the Hindoos speak 
on this subject ; the north is shown by the left, the south by 
the rio;ht hand, the face bein^ considered to be towards the 
east. When the situation of any tiling is spoken of, it is 
always mentioned in connection with the cardinal points. 

Often, when people wish to give intelligence respecting 
any thing, they begin by asking a question which conveys 
the mformation required. Thus the situation of poor David 
was described by asking a question. Have not the elephants 
been ravaging the fields of Tamban last night ? ” is a question 
asked when such a circumstance has taken place. 

XXIV. 3. — Saul went in to cover his feet.” 

Hie Hindoos say for this, “ He has gone to tlie open 
place,” or He lias gone to the tank,” or He has gone for 
the two things/' 
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“ After whom is the king of Israel come out ? after 
whom dost thou pursue ? after a dead dog ?** 

It is highly contemptible and provoking to compare a man 
to a dead doff. Has a servant offended his master ; he will 

o 

say, ‘‘ Stand there and be like a dead dog to me.” Does a 
creditor press much for his money; the debtor will say, Unng 
your bond, and then he is a dead dog to me.” I cure as 
much for that fellow as for a dead dog.” I will tell you 
what that fellow is worth ; a dead dog 1 ” 

16. — Saul lifted up his voice and wept.” 

When a man in great sorrow is spoken of, it is said, “ Ah, 
how he did lift up his voice and weep.” Alas, how great is 
their trouble, they are all lifting up the voice.” 

XXV. 5. — Go to Nabal and greet him in my name.” 
Job. xxix. 8. The aged arose and stood up.” Acts 
xxviii. 10. Who also honoured me with many 
honours.” 

In the Old and New Testaments we have some striking 
examples of what may be termed good breeding. Look at 
the patriarchs and others in their renunciation of self, their 
anxiety to please, to show respect to the aged, the learned, 
the dignified, or those of the sacerdotal character : listen to 
their afiecting eulogies and their touching appeals, and then 
say, have we not in them some of the most pleasing instances 
of gentility and good breeding ? 

On their great anniversary festivals, the Hindoos always 
send to greet ” each other. Has a son or daughter got 
married; has a ‘‘male child” been born; has prosperity 
attended the merchant in his pursuits ; does a traveller pass 
through a town or village where some of his friends or 
acquaintances reside : then, those concerned send greeting 
expressive of their joy, and best wishes for future prosperity. 

See them on receiving company. A servant, or friend, 
stands at the gate to watch for the approach of the guests, and 
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to give notice to the master of the house. When they 
approach the premises the host goes out to meet them, and 
bows and expresses his joy at seeing them ; he then puts his 
arm over their shoulders, or takes them by the hand, and 
conducts them into the house. When they retire also, he 
always accompanies them to the gate, and expresses the 
great joy he has had in their company. 

Before people take their food they always wash their hands, 
feet, and mouth; and when they sit down, they take their 
places according to rank and seniority. Should any man 
presume to sit down in the highest ’’ place wdien he has not 
a title to it, he will be sure (as in the parable) to hear the 
master say to him, in respect to a more honourable man,’* 

Give this man place; ” and then, with shame,” he will be 
compelled “ to take the lowest ” place. 

In supplying the guests, the chief person present is always 
served the first, and generally by the hands of the host him- 
self. They are also particular as to the order of serving up 
their viands and condiments ; to set on the table certain articles 
first would be there considered as much out of place as it is 
in England to set on the dessert before the more substantial 
dishes. 

Epicures at home would smile, and pout the lip, at the 
vegetable feast of a Saiva man. His first course consists of 
pulse, green gram, rice, and ghee, or butter ; the second, of 
numerous curries, and pickles made of half-ripe fruits, veget- 
ables, and spices ; the third, an acid kind of broth ; the fourth, 
curds, honey, and rice; the fifth, a rich supply of mellow 
fruits. From this humble repast the guests arise with more 
pleasure, and at less expense of health, than the luxurious 
Englishman does from his half-medicated meal, to whicli 
science is now the footman, and a few French terms its 
fashionable vocabulary. 

When the visiters have taken what tliey require, the prin- 
cipal person arises from his seat, and all present follow his 
example. 
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10. — Who is David? and who is the son of 
Jesse ? ” 

When a man has gained some ascendancy over others, or 
when he assumes authority which is offensive to some one 
present, it will be enquired, by way of contempt, as Nabal did 
respecting David, “ Who is he ? and whose son is he?’' 

16. — They were a wall unto us." 

This was said of David and his men, who had been kind 
unto the servants of Nabal, and had probably been a defence 
to them whilst they had been in the wilderness tending their 
sheep. And the same figure is also used amongst us, in 
reference to those who have been a defence to others, Ah ! 
my friend ; you have been a malJiil^ L e* a wall, unto me," 

Alas ! my wall is fallen," means, the friend is dead, or be- 
come weak. What care I for that jackall ? I have a good 
wall before me," * 

29. — The soul of my lord shall be bound in the bundle 
of life." 

Any thing which is important or valuable is called a katfu, 
i, e. a bundle, a pack, or bale." A young man who is 
enamoured of a female, is said to be bound up in the kattu^ 
bundle, of love." Of a just judge the people say, he is 
bound up in the bundle of justice." When a man is very 
strict in reference to his caste, he is bound up in the bundle 
of high caste." When a person is spoken to respecting the 
vanities or impurities of his system, he often replies, “ Talk 
not to me, I am bound up in the biiiulle of my reli- 
gion." Why do those people act so ? — Because they are 
bound up in the bundle of desire." David, therefore, was 

* An artful treacherous man is called a jackall : this aniiiial is very much 
like the fox of England in his habits and appearance. I have been told 
they often catch the crab by putting their tail into its hole, which the crea- 
ture immediately seizes, in hope of food : the jackall then drags it out and 
devours it. 
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to be bound up in the bundle of life — nothing was to 
harm him. 


35. — I have hearkened to thy voice, and have accepted 
thy person.” Gen. xix. 21. I have accepted thee.” 
The Hebrew has, ‘^accepted tliy face.” Job xlii. 8. 

Him will I accept.” Hebrew, his face or per- 
son.” Verse 9. The face of Job.” 

Does a person ask a favour of his superior; it will not be, in 
general, said in reply, “1 grant your request or, ^‘You shall 
have your desire:” but, Nrm tin miiiigatti part “I have seen 
thy face.” Has a man greatly oflended aiioUier, and docs he 
plead for mercy ; the person to whom oflence has been given 
will say, I have seen tliy face ; ” which means, that he is 
pardoned. Should a friend enquire, Well, what punish- 
inent tlo you intend to inflict on that fellow?” he will reply, 
1 Itave seen Ins face.” In applying for lielp, should there 
be a denial, tlie ap()licaut will ask, In wliose face shall I 
now look?” When a man has nearly lost all hope, he says, 
Foi’ tlie sake of* the face of God grant rne my request.” 

XXVI. 11. — Mis bolster and the cruse of water.” 
Thus did Saul sleep, with his head on the bolster, and a 
vessel of water by iris side; and in this way do all Eastern 
travellers sleep at this day. 'Fhe bolster is round, about eight 
indies in diameter, and twenty in length. In travelling, it is 
carried rolled up in (lie mat on which the owner sleeps. In 
a hot climate, a draught of water Is very refreshing in the 
night; lienee a vessel filled with water is always near where a 
person sleeps. 

19. — “ Accept an offering.” The Hebrew has, for ac- 
cept, smell.” 

Valuable gifts are said to have a pleasant smell. A man, 
also, ol great projiia ty, lias an agreeable snu^ll.” \^Jiy 
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a good smell/’ Alas ! I have been with my gifts to the 
Modeliar, but he will not smell of them ; ” which means^ he 
will not accept them, 

20. — The king of Israel is come out to seek a flea.” 

Thus did David compare himself to a flea, to show his in- 
significance before the king. When a man of rank devotes 
his time and talents to the acquirement of any thing which is 
not of much value, it is asked, Why does he trouble himself 
so much about a flea?” In asking a favour, should it be 
denied, it will be said, Ah ! my lord, this is as a flea to you.” 

Our head man gave me this ring the otlier day, but now he 
wishes to have it again ; what is this ? it is but a flea.” 

When poor relations are troublesome, the rich say, As 
the flea bites the long-haired dog, so are you always biting 
me.” Should an opulent man be reduced to poverty his 
FRIENDS forsake him, and the jieople say, Yes, the same 
day the dog dies the fleas leave him.” 

XXVII. 12. — ‘‘ Utterly to abhor,” The Hebrew has 
for abhor, stinJrJ^ 

It is said of a man who is hated by another, Ah ! how he 
stinks in liis nose.” When a person comes amongst those he 
dislikes, he exclaims, What a stink ! ” It is indeed a bitter 
sarcasm for a man to rise from company and say, I must be 
off', there is a stink here.”"^ 

XXVIII. 2- — Therefore will I make thee keeper of 
mine head.” 

The head is always sj:)oken of as the principal part of the 
body, and when a man places great confidence in another, he 

* This mode of sj)ciiking is hud recourse to when addressing those of 
inferior castes. Tlierc was in a certain ciitchery an officer taken from the 
fisher caste, wliich is Jower than most others. A high caste man went to 
the cutchery for a stamp, when the officer told him to get out of his way, 
that he w'as very busy. “ Yes,” said the man of caste, I will get out of 

yoiir way^ I meUjuh 
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says, I will make him the keeper of my life or head.’* An 
injured man expostulating with another, to whom he has 
been kind, asks, Why is this ? have I not been the keeper 
of your life.” A good brother is called, “ the life-keeping 
brother.” 

But any tiling valuable also is spoken of as being on the 
liead. 

20. — Then Saul fell straightway all along on the 
earth.” 

When people are under the influence of great sorrow or 
iear tliey always do the same thing, and roll themselves along, 
making bitter lamentations. And when men have escaped 
great danger, they roll themselves on the earth to the distance 
of a (juarter of a mile, after the car of the temple, in per- 
formance of their vow. 

23. — He refused, and said, I will not eat,” 

Saul, no doubt, on account of his sorrow and fear, refused 
to eat, as do others under similar circunistances at tJiis day^ 
But wlien people are angry also they decline taking their food. 
Should the w'jfe not bi'ing the dinner to her lord ! at the pro- 
per time, or should it not be properly- prejiared, he declares 
he will not })artake of it, and that he has made up Iris mind to 
die ol‘ hunger. She entreats him by the love she bears for 
liiin, slic touclics his feet with her hands, and strokes his chin, 
but no ! be has made uj) liis mind ; die he %vill. She shall 
have no more trouble,” Hie afflicted woman then runs to 
call the mother or sisters of her inexorable lord, who has de- 
termined to corninit suicide by starvation. They all coiiie 
round him, but his eyes are fixed on the ground, and there 
arc the viands just as left by his weeping wife. Then com- 
mence their tender entreaties, backed by- the eloquence of 
tears ; tlie mother, the sisters, tlie wife, all beseech him to 
take a little, and tiven the mairon, from v hose liand he has 
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often been fed before, puts a little into his mouth, and it is 
merely to please them he begins to eat.^ 

24 & 25. — ‘‘The woman had a fat calf in the house, 
and she hasted and killed it, and took flour and 
kneaded it. And she brought it before Saul.” 

This calf was killed, dressed, cooked, and eaten in as short 
a time as possible ; which might be called for from the neces- 
sity of the guest. But it is evident from other passages that 
it was a custom to kill, cook, and eat an animal in a very 
short time. The heat of the climate certainly prevents flesh 
from being kept many hours, but there is no need to put the 
animal on the fire whilst its flesh is still warm. The people 
affect to be disgusted with us for keeping fowls six or eight 
hours before they are cooked, and say we are fond of eating 
chettareyche^ i. e. dead flesh. There are some Englishmen 
who become so accustomed to these tilings, that they have 
the chicken grilled, and on their table, which a quarter of an 
hour before was playing in their yard. 

XXX. 16.- — “ Eating, and drinking, and dancing.” 

This is said of the Amalekites, after they had spoiled Zik- 
lag. Parkhiirst says, under on the above, also on 1 Kings, 
xii. 32., “ It plainly denotes dancing round in circles ; ” and he 
believes the word “is applied to the celebration of religious 
feasts, whether in honour of the true God, or of idols,” and 
he cites several passages in support of his opinion. When 
the heathen worship their demon gods, they dance in circles 
round tlie sacrifices, throw themselves into the most violent 
contortions : the arms, head, and legs, appear as if they were 
in convulsions. They throw thcxnselvcs suddenly on the 
ground, then jump up and again join in the circular dance. 


* Some husbands will not for years eat any thing brought by their 
wives. 
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21. — He saluted them.” Hebrew 5 asked them how 
they did.” 

It is in the East, as in England, a common mode of salu- 
tation to enquire after the health. They do not, however, 
answer in the same unhesitating way. M^hen a man has per- 
fectly recovered from a fit of sickness, he will not say, I am 
quite well,” because he would think that like boasting, and be 
afraid of a relapse ; he would, therefore, say, I am a little 
better — not quite so ill as I was:” sometimes, when the 
question is asked, he will reply, Can you not see for your- 
self? what answer can I give?” To say you look well, or 
have become stout, is very annoying.* 

* A short time after rny arrival in Ceylon a very stout Brahmin paid me 
a visit, and on my saying he looked remarkably well, he fell into a great 
rage and left the room. I explained to him afterwards that I did not mean 
any oifcncc, and he said it was very unforttmate to be addressed in such 
langufigc. 
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Cha p. L verse 12. — They mourned and wept and fasted 
until even, for Saul and for Jonathan his son.” 

Thus did David, and those who were with him, weep and 
fast until the evening, because the mighty were fallen,’’ and 
because the weapons of war ” had perished.” 

When a hither or mother falls on tlie ground,” the chil- 
dren have stated periods when they weep and last in memory 
of their dead. On the day of the full moon, those who have 
lost their mothers fast until the sun come to the meridian, 
and in the evening they take milk and fruh:. For a father, 
tlic sons fast on the new moon in tlie same way as for the 
mother.^ 


IL 5. — Blessed be yc of tlie Lord, that ye liave 
shewed tlvls kindness unto your lord, even unto 
Saul, and have buried him.” 

The bodies of Sard and his sons were burnt by the men 
of Jabesh-gilead. Two of the thirty-two cliarities of the Hin- 
doos are, to burn tlie bodies of those wliose relations cannot 
do it, and to pay for the beating of the tom-toms to the jilace 
of burning. It is therefore considered a work of great merit 
to perform the funeral rites for a respectable stranger, or for 
those whose relations are not able to meet the expenses. 

* Fasts are (‘xceedingl y iiuruerous aaiongst the Hindoos, and they often 
keep them with great rigour ; numbers abstain thi'ee days every moritii. 
On tlic first, they do not eat till three o’clock i». m. ,* on the second, at 
night; and on the third, not till the evening: some also watcli during the 
whole of the last night. The Mahometans make a great merit of fasting (as 
th(‘.y term it) forty days and forty nights : many of them take only .just siif- 
licieut to sustain life* Tliiis, in the beginning, a man will be well looking; 
but, in the end, little, better than a skeletoji. 
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Hence may be seen the funerals of those who have lived in 
poverty, or who have seen better days, conducted with great 
pomp, because the reward is great to him who advances 
the money, and because he receives great praise from the 
people.* 

HI. 14*. — ‘‘Deliver me rny wife Michal, which I es- 
poused.’’ (Matt. i. 18.) 

Girls are espoused at the age of six and ten years of age, 
though they are not generally married till they are twelve or 
thirteen. Before they are fully betrothed, the register of their 
birth is examined, and the astrologer casts the nativity ; and 
should the planets under which the parties are born occupy 
friendly mansions, the espousals will soon be finished : if, 
however, they are in opposing houses, nothing will induce 
the parties to agree. 

After the espousals, sliould the young man die, it will be 
very diflicult to procure her another suitor, because it will be 
feared there is something unfortunate about her, and that he 
who espouses her again may meet a similar fote. 

IV. 5. — “Came about the heat of the day to the house 
of Isliboshcth, who lay on a bed at noon.” 

It is exceedingly common for people to recline on their 
couches in the heat of the day. Hence, often, when you call 
on a person at that time, the answer is, “ The master is 
asleep. 


* Hama Swamy, once a rich merchant, dicxl in extreme poverty ; but his 
funeral rites were conducted with great splendour at the exj)ense of an 
individual. 

f Captain Basil Hall speaks of the inhabitants of South America having 
tlic same custom. The old Romish missionaries in China used to take 
their siesta witli a metal ball in the hand, which was allowed to [)roject 
over the couch ; beneath w as a brass dish, so that as soon as tiic individual 
was asleej) the fingers natiirally relaxed their grasp, and let the bail fall, 
and the noise made awoke him from liis slumbers. 

N 4 
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V. 1. — “We are thy bone and thy flesh.’^ 

A child, in addressing his father or mother, or those of the 
same caste, often asks, “ Am 1 not your blood ? Am I not 
your eyes?’’ 

XII. 4. — “Took the poor man’s lamb.” 

This alludes to Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, wlio was 
taken by David from liei* liusband. In speaking of a similar 
occurrence, the Hindoos say, Ah ! that bull has taken away 
the poor man’s cow.” The injured man says, My cow has 
gone to tlie jungle.” When the child is wearied, tire father 
says, “ My cow lias ceased to give milk.” A husband says 
of a good-tempered wife, “ My cow^ has not any horns.” Of a 
virago it is said, “ Ah ! she has large horns,” 

XIII. G. — “ Amnon lay down, and made himself sick.” 

The Asiatics arc certainly the most expert creatures I have 

seen in feignir)g themselves sick, llius, those who wish to 
get oir work, or any dnty, complain tluw have a jiain liere, 
and aiiotiicr tfiere : tliey aflect to pant for breatli, roll their 
eyes, as if in agony ; and, sliould you toucli them, tliey shriek 
out, as if you were killing them. 

The sejioys, and those who are servants in tlie Govern- 
ment odices, give great trouble to their superioi’s by ever and 
anon complaining tliey are sick ; and it reijuires great discern- 
ment to find out whether tliey are so, or arc merely nlTccting 
it. Their general object is eitlier to attend a marriage or 
some religious festival. 

17. — “lie called his servant that ministered unto him.” 

Eastern masters do not keep their servants at the distance 
usual in England. Tlie aflairs of the family, the news of 
the day, and the little incidents of life, are mntiially dis- 

^ The observation of tlie Indian chief, wIk-ii his children were all de- 
8troye<l, is not a litt le aifecting: — ‘‘ Not a drop of Logan’s blood flows in 
the veins of any liuniuu creature.” 
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cussed, as by equals. The difference betwixt them, in refer- 
ence to property, is sometimes not great; the master has, 
perhaps, his small family estate, or some business which pro- 
duces a little profit, and the servant is content with his rice, 
and a scanty cloth for his loins. 

No native who can afford it is without his servant, and 
many who can scarcely procure food for themselves, talk very 
largely about their domestics. See my lord seated in his 
verandah, chewing his beetel, and cogitating his plans : hear 
liiin at every interval say to his attendant, What think you 
of that?” “Shall I succeed?” “You must assist me; 1 
know you have great sense : let this prosper, and you shall 
have rings for your ears, and a turban for your head. Good : 
pour water on me.” They go to the well, and the servant 
bales about a hogshead of water on his master’s head. They 
go to the house, and then the command is, “ Rub my joints 
and limbs.” “ Ah ! bring my rice and curry.” That linislied, 
“ Rring w'ater to wash, my mouth ; pour it on my hands : a 
shroot: and lire bring ; fetch my sandals, my turban, umbrella, 
and bcetel-box. Let us de})art.” Then may be seen the 
master stejjping out witli a lordly air, and the domestic at his 
heels, giving advice, or listening to his master’s tales. 

:J9. — “ The soul of king David longed to go forth unto 
Absalom.” The Hebrew has, for longed^ “ was con- 
sumedJ^ 

A person labouring under an intense desire for the pos- 
session of an object, says, “My soul is consumed Ibr it,” 
meaning, that his spirit is wasting away by the intensity of his 
wishes. “ My life is burning away through fear.” “ My 
spirit is consuming for his safety.” 

XIV. 2.^ — Put on now mourning apparel.” 

It is a curious fact, that the Hindoos do not put on wliat is 
called mourniiiir at the death of their friends. The relations 
take off their ear-rings and other ornaments, and neglect tliQ 
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dressing of their hair. A woman, on the death of her hus- 
band, takes off the thali (equivalent to the marriage ring) 
from her neck ; and formerly she used to shave her head ; but 
in all other respects she dresses as before. 

Those who are sick, as they suppose, under the influence 
of Saturn,^" generally wear something black, or have marks of 
that colour on their clothes, as they believe the indisposition 
is in this way removed. 

7. — “They shall quench my coal which is left, and shall 
not leave to my husband neither name, nor remain- 
der, upon the earth.’^ 

So said the woman of Tekoah, who went with a fictitious 
story to David, in order to induce liini to recall Absalom. 
She affected to be a widow", and said that one of her sons had 
killed the other, and tliat now the family demanded his life as 
an atonement for that of his brother ; and she said, that if 
they succeeded they would quench her coal. But the life is 
sometimes called the light, as in chap. xxi. 17., wdiich in the 
margin is translated “ candle, or lamp.” Both the compari- 
sons include the idea of 

Children in Ceylon are not called coals, but sparks. It is 
said of a man who has a large family, “ He has plenty of por- 
reJml, i. e. sparks,” Those who are favoured with fine childrea 
are said to have large sparks. Of those whose children are all 
dead, “ Alas ! their sparks are all quenched.” To a person 
who is injuring an only child it is said, “Ah! leave liim alone, 
he is the only spark.” 

17. — “ For as an angel of God, so is my lord the king.” 

Thus did the woman of Tekoah cornj)]iment David, and 
thus did Mephibosheth address him, when he had been slan- 


* Fomierl)' , and even now, it is not micoinmon for travellers to have to 
•purchmt^ their fin^ before tliey can cook their victuals. Hence it is 
common, when neiglibonrs ask for a liglit in the morning, to be answered, 
by way of pleasantry, “ You want fire— well, where is your inoxiey ?’* 
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dered by Ziba. Great men are often compared to the mes^ 
sengers (the true meaning of angel) of the gods. Thus men 
of great wisdom or eloquence are said to be like the angels of 
the gods. Ah ! my lord, you know all things ; you are one 
of the angels of the gods.” 

Sometimes the person will not address you in a direct way, 
but speak as to a third person loud enough for you to hear. 

Ah ! what wisdom he has ; there is nothing concealed from 
him. Whence has he had his wdsdom ? from the gods — 
Yes, yes, all things are known to him.” Then turning to 
you, they look humbly in your face, and say, “ My lord, there 
are only two for me: God is tlie first; but you are the 
second.” 

24. — And the king said, ^Met him turn to his own 
house, and let him not see my face.” (Geii. 
xliii, 3,) 

Few things are more offensive in the East than to refuse to 
show yourself to tliosc who come to see you. Send your ser- 
viint to say you are engaged, or that the individual may go, 
and he will be distressed, or enraged, and not hesitate to ex- 
press his feelings. Sliould there, however, be any reason to 
hope, he will wait for hours at your door, nay, he will come 
day after day, till he shall have seen your face. They have 
an opinion, that if they once gain admission into your pre- 
sence a great point is attained, and so it is ; for, what with 
their eloquence, and tears, and abject submissions, they sel- 
dom fail to make an impression. Even low people, who have 
no particular business, often call upon you that they may be 
able to say that they have seen your face. When a person 
says he has not seen the face of the great man, it means, that 
he has not gained his suit. Sec the high caste native passing 
along the road ; a humble suppliant is there to attract his 
attention : and let him turn his face another way, and it is as 
a dagger through the poor man’s soul. 
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XV. 80.—^^ Had his head covered, and he went bare- 
foot.’’ 

Thus did David conduct himself in his sorrow, when Ab- 
salom had rebelled against him. But the Hindoos do not 
cover the head ; they take a part of their robe and cover the 
face. In going to a funeral, the turban is generally taken off, 
and a part of the garment is held over the face. Nor is this 
merely common at funerals, for on all occasions of deep sor- 
row they observe the same thing. At such times, also, they 
always go harefoot^^ 

XVL 13. — Shimei went along on the hiH’s side, over 

against him, and cursed as he went and cast 

dust.” 

Who, in the East, has not often witnessed a similar scene ? 
Listen to the maledictions : they are of such a nature that evil 
spirits only could have suggested them. Look at the enraged 
miscreant : lie dares not come near for fear of punishment, 
but he stands at a distance, vociferates his imprecations, vio- 
lently throws about his hands ; then stoops to the ground, 
and takes up handfuls of dust, throws it in the air, and ex- 
claims, “Soon shalt tliou be as that — thy mouth shall soon 
be full of it — look, look, thou cursed one, as this dust, so 
shalt thou be.” 

XVII. 8. — “Thou knowest thy father and his men, 
that they be mighty men, and they be chafed in 
their minds, as a bear robbed of her whelps.” 
(Hosea xiii. 8.) 

The Hindoos are as much afraid of bears * as of any other 
animal of the forest ; hence, when the letter-carriers and 

^ The Eastern bear is much smaller than that of the North, and ex- 
ceedingly active. A friend of mine had made a large hole near a tank, in 
which to conceal himself, in order to shoot deer, or other animals, which 
might go thither to drink. He w^as in his retreat before daylight, when in 
a moment he saw something near to him, and the next instant was in its 
embrace. He, being a powerful man, seized his foe by the Citrs, and 
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otliers have to travel through districts infested by them, they 
are always armed with a crooked knife, in the shape of a 
sickle : thus, when the bear is preparing to give them a hug, 
one cut from the instrument will send it off. When the female 
is robbed of her whelps, she is said to be more fierce than any 
other animal : hence, many sayings refer to her rage, and are 
applied to the fury of violent men. 1 will tear thee to 
pieces as a bear which has cubbed.’’ Begone, or I will 
jump upon thee as a bear.” When a termagant goes with 
her children to scold, it is said, There goes the she-bear 
and her whelps.” 

19. — The woman took and spread a covering over the 
well’s mouth, and spread ground corn thereon.” 

This was done to conceal Jonathan and Ahimaaz, who had 
gone down the well to escape from the servants of Absalom. 

Wells in the East have their mouths level with the ground, 
hence, nothing is more easy than to put a mat or covering over 
the opening to conceal them from the sight. 

Who has not seen corn or flour spread on mats in the sur. 
to dry ? The woman affected to liave this object in view 
when she spread a covering over the well : her ground corn ” 
was spread thereon to dry in the sun. Tlie men were in the 
well, and when Alisalom’s servants came, and enquired, 
Where is Ahimaaz and Jonathan;” she said, They be 
gone over the brook of water.” 

Ill the Kandiaii war great numbers were required to follow 
tlie army as bearers, cooks, and messengers, and such was the 
aversion of the people to the duty, tliat government was 
obliged to use force to conqiel tliern to go. And it was no 
uncommon tiling, when the officers were seen to approach a 
cottage, for the husband or sons to be concealed as were 
Ahimaaz and Jonathan. 


wrenched him backwards and forwards with all liis might ; he then gof free, 
gave the animal a swing, and fu* ran ofl’with groat speed: it was a bear. 
My friend the magistrate was moie l areful in lutiirc. 
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XVIII. 25. — There is tidings in his mouth.” 

This was said by David when the watchman told him that 
there was a man running alone. He proved to be Ahimaaz, 
who had escaped Irom the well, and had run to tell David, 

All is well.” Is a man seen to run fast, it is said, Ah ! 
there is news in his mouth.” Why have you come so 
fast ?” — In my mouth there is news.” To a man in trou- 
ble, it is often said, Fear not, a man will soon come with 
tidings in liis mouth.” 

32. — “ Cushi answered, the enemies of my lord the 
king, and all that rise against thee to do thee hurt, 
be as that young man is.” 

This was a delicate w’ay of telling David that the rebel 
Absalom was dead. A person, in communicating, by letter, 
intelligence of the deatli of a friend, does not always say, in 
so many plain terms, He is dead but, Would that all 
our enemies were now as our friend Multoo.” Ah ! were 
they all as he, we should have peace in our village.” A son, 
in writing to an uncle concerning the death of his (atlier, says, 

Ah ! the children of your brother arc now given unto the 
Lord.” Would that our enemies were now as our father ; 
they will now rejoice over us.” 

XIX, 29. — J have said ” 

Tills form of s}>eech is exceedingly common wlien a. man 
wishes to confirm any thing, or when lie wants to give weight 
to a promise. To show that all will be fulfilled, he says, 
Ndn^chon-iiain^iica^ Oh ! I have said it.” 

XX. 1. — \Ve have no part in David, neither liave 
we inheritance in the son of Jesse.” 

Wlien slaves are liberated from their owners they say, We 
have no pangUj i. e. part, in them, nor they in ns.” It is also 
very common to mention the name of the person, and that 
of his lather; and this sometimes ini))lies disgrace, tspe- 
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cially when the family has aiisen from obscurity, and, there^* 
fore, to allude to its origin is to insult the descendants. 

XXL 12. — Beth-shan.” 

Calmet says on this, House, or temple of the tooth, or 
of ivory ; from n’H beth, a hotise^ and w shen, a tooth. 
'lliis title means, no doubt, simply tiie temple of the tootli, 
but we have no reason to conclude that a tooth only was 
worshipped in any temple in Canaan ; it must have been the 
symbol of some delty/^ Calmet then proceeds to show that 
tliis may have been the god Ganesa of the East, who is re- 
presented with an elephant’s head, and su})poses the tusks 
are alluded to by the tooth. I am not aware, however, of 
any such distinction being made in that deity, and think it 
unlikely that his tusk would give the name to a temple. 

Is it not a curious fact, that the tooth of Buddhu is the 
most SACRED and precious relic, in the opinion of the inha- 
bitants of Siam, of the Btirman empire, and of Ceylon ? 
That TOOTH is kept in the temple of Kandy, tlie capital of 
Ceylon. Buddhism is the religion of China, and of those 
countries alluded to, and it was formerly the religion of 
multitudes in India."^ 

Doctor Finhiysoii says, in his account of Siam, “ The prksts of the 
Siamese believe their religion (thcButlJhist) had its origin iiiLauca,” which 
is tlie sacred name of C^eylon in all parts of the East, and which is referred 
to in all the sacred books by that name. The priestws (of the Siamese) 
state, that 2340 years have elapsed since the religion was first introduced, 
a <]ate which is said to be stated in their sacred books, and particularly in 
that called Pra-sak-ka-rah , which was written by Buddha himself, or at least 
under his direction. — Page 228. 1 82 1 . 

An American missionary in the Ihirman empire, in a letter dated 1829, 
to a friend in (Vylon, says, “ The author of the Buddhist religion dird 
2372 years ago.” Thus it ajipcars from two calculations, made by diiferent 
men, in tlhferent countries, and for different piiq)oses, there is only a vari- 
ation of 32 years, which allows from the time tlie religion was lsta- 
iJUiSHEi) to the DEATH of Jts founder. 

If we admit the accuracy of tliese calculations, and tliose of Usher and 
others, we shall see that tiu' tooth of Buddha could not have Ix tm that 
wliich was vvorslii[)ped at Betli-shau, because that place is mentioned 
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XXIL 41. — “ Thou hast also given me the necks of 
mine eneraies.^^ (Gen. xlix. 8. Exod, xxiii. 27. 
Josh. X. 24. Job xvi. 12. 

Tlie neck is often used for the whole body, and in threat- 
enings, it is the part mentioned. A proprietor of slaves is 
said to have their nccics. To a person going amongst w icked 
or cruel })eople it is said, Go not there, your jmddara^ i. e. 
neck, or nape, w ill be given to them.’’ Depend u})on it 
government will have it out of the necks of those smugglers.” 

Have you paid Chinnan the money ?” “ No, nor will I pay 
him.” Why ?” “ Because lie has had it out of my iieck.”^' 
AVhen two men hav^e been fighting, the conqueror may be 
seen to seize the vampiished by the neck, and tlirust him 
to the ground. 


J05() years ])efbre Christ, whereas BiidcUiii did not estalViish his relijj;ioa 
till .521 years before Christ, which was about the time of tlic j)ro[)}jcl: 
Ilaggai. 

These facts, however, are worthy of being recordcnl, as tluv aiford some 
curious coincidences, and may serve to illustrate future discoveries. 

^ A witness said in his examination before the Tlonourable tJie Supreme 
( lourt, that tiie [)risoiier threatened to have the value of' the article out of 
his neck. This being interpreted to the Jii<lge, he smiled, and said, tlje 
figure was most absurd. His lordship, however, did not know that the 
figure was most apjiropriate, and couvca ed a very Ibrcilile idea to tlu? minds 
of the Orientals. 
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Chap. I. verse Let there be sought, for my lord 

the king, a young virgin — let her cherish him, and 
let her lie in thy bosom.” 

This is by no means so uncommon a thing as people in 
England suppose. Men of seventy years of age and upwards 
often take a young virgin for the same jmrpose as David did, 
and no other. It is believed to be exceedingly healthful for 
an aged person thus to sleep. In the hot season, he is 
kept cool, and, in the cold season, warm, by sleeping with 
a young person ; his withered body derives nourishment from 
the other.” Thus, decrepit men may be seen having a young 
female in the house (to whom, generally, they are not mar- 
ried), and to whom they bequeath a considerable portion of 
their property. 

14 . — ‘^Confirm thy words.” The Hebrew has for 
confirm^ till up.” 

“ I wish you to go and inform Taml)an, that I will gladly 
go into the court and Jill up all his words.” My friend, 
do not believe that man’s word.” — Not believe them ! why, 
his words have been filled up by many people.” Well, you 
say you saw Muttoo turn his cattle last night into your rice 
fields, what proof have you ? ” — ‘‘ None, my lord, I was alone, 
and, therefore, have no one to fill uj) my words.” As Ve- 
niise was coming through the cinnamon gardens, that no- 
torious robber Kallowai/ * met him, took from him his ear- 
rings, finger-rings, and five gold inohurs ; but, before he got 
off, several people came up, who knew him well, so that 
there will be plenty of witnesses to fill up his words.” 

* TJie Dick Turpin of Ceylou. 
o 
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16. — « Batli-sheba bowed, and did obeisance unto the 
king.” 

When a husband goes on a journey, or when he returns, 
his wife, on seeing him, puts her hands together and presents 
them to him as an act of obeisance. When she has an im- 
portant request to make, she does the same thing ; and,^it is 
surprising to see the weakness of him who pretends to be 
the stronger vessel, for, under such circumstances, she will 
gain almost any thing she wants. Hence, the force of their 
popular proverb, The w'oman who regularly makes obeisance 
to her husband, can make it rain whenever she pleases.”^ 
When Bath-sheba made her obeisance to the king, he 
asked, AVliat w^ouldest thou ? ” but, the Hebrew has this, 
What to thee ?” This accords w ith tlie idiom of the Tamul 
language. Thus it will be asked of a person who stands wuth 
his hands presented to a great man, iimmak^enna^ To thee 
what ? ” If speaking of a third person, avanUk<-cnna^ To 
him what?” or literally, Him to wliat?” 

II. 16. — I ask one petition of tliee, deny me not.” 
The Hebrew has for deny me not,” “ turn not 
aw'ay my face.” 

When a man has gained the attention of the person to 
whom he wishes to speak, he generally says oru-kealve^- 
mdterajn^ i. e. one request only, to sliow'^ lie is not going to 
give him much trouble, and to ask for many tliings, 

Adonijah said to Bath-slieba, turn not aw'ay my face : ” 
under similar circumstances it would be said here, Ali ! do 
not make rny face ashamed — Do not put away my face — 
Reject not my face.” 

34. — “ He was buried in his own house in the wil- 
derness.” 

This refers to the interment of Joab, who was slain by the 
hands of Benaiah* It is probable that. Joab had built this 
house for the purpose of being buried in it, as it is not 
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reasonable to suppose that he would erect a house in such a 
placf 3 , to be the habitation of the living. 

Children or parents often build a house in a retired place, 
over, or for tlie remains of their dead; and the rest of the 
family also when they die are buried there.* In some of 
thes^ places may be seen the funeral car, or palankeen, in 
which the corpse was taken to its long home suspended from 
the roof. At the anniversary«||||^death of a father, mother, 
or any other near relation, the friends go thither to perform the 
annual rites for the benefit of their manes. Such a house, so 
long as the descendants of the dead interred there have the 
power to prevent it, w'ill never be allowed to go to decay. 

38. — Shimei dwelt in Jerusalem many days.” 

Ask a man how long he has lived in tlie village, or a priest 
how long he has officiated in the temple, the answer is not a 
long time, or many years, but veagiMial^ i. e. many days. 

How Igng \ver6 lliey digging that tank ? ” — Ah ! many 
days.” “ Who built that temple ? ” — “ Ah ! my lord, how can 
I tell ?^,it has'been built many days.” I liear you were at 
the' taking of Seringa] latam, when the great Tijipoo Sail) was 
slairi^” — Ves, I w^as.” How long is that since?”- — 
“ r cannot certainly tell, but many days.” 

III. 7. ■ — > I am but a little child ; I know not how to 
go out, or come in,” 

So said Solomon when lie came to the kingdom of his 
father : and so say men here, though they be advanced in 
years, when tliey wish to speak of their incapacity for any 
perfoi’inance. Wliat can I do in this affair ; I am but a boy 
of yesterday’s birth i ” When a man pleads for forgiveness, 
he says, I am but a little child, it w^as my ignorance.” Has 
a man insulted another by not bowiim to liirn, or refusirm’ to 
take off his sandals in his jiresence, or by the use of some im- 
proper expressions ; those who go to intercede for liim, say, 

Some of these houses are most si>Ieniikh See Dauiell's Oriental 
Views. 
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Forgive him, sir, he Is but an infant of yesterday/^ A 
person wishing to compliment a holy or learned person, says, 

I am but a little infant when compared with you.” 

25. — Divide the living child in two, and give 
half to the one and half to the other.” 

The great merit of the king in this matter was finding out 
the true mother, 

A woman wdjo w^as going to bathe left her child to play on 
the banks of the tank, when a female demon w ho was passing 
that way carried it off. Tliey both appeared before the deity, 
and each declared the child was her own : the command was 
therefore given that each claimant w-as to seize the infant by 
a leg and an arm, and pull with all their might in opposite 
directions. No sooner had they commenced than the child 
began to scream, wlien the real mother, from pity, left off 
pulling, and resigned her claim to the other. The judge 
therefore decided, tliat ns she only had shown affection, the 
child must be hers.” ^ 

The decision of a Hindoo 7)iagisirafe in the case of some 
travellers is also in point. 

Two travellers once went into a rest-house to sleep ; the 
one had on beautiful ear-rings, the other had none. In the night 
the latter arose, and while the other slept, took off'one of his 
rings and put it in his own ear. In the morning the former 
finding one of his rings missing, looked at his companion and 
saw it in his ear. He immediately charged him with the 
theft, but the thief retorted, and charged him with having 
stolen one of his rings. Thej" disputed for some time, and 
at last each determined to make liis com])laint before a 
magistrate : his worship patiently heard tlie case, but as each 
swore that the other was the thief, and as neitlier of them 
could produce a witness, he was at a loss how to decide. He 
then took one of them into a private apartmtint, and said, I 
cannot find out who is guilty, but as I perceive the rings are 
^ From the Kev. li. S. Hardy. — See book Panseya-panas-jatike, 
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worth one hundred rupees, I will sell them ; you shall each 
pay a fine of twenty-five rupees, and the remaining fifty you 
may divide betwixt yourselves. The man replied, I will not 
have the twenty-five rupees ; they’^ are my own rings, you can 
do as you please. The magistrate then called the other man 
into the room, and proposed the same thing ; he replied. 
What can I do, my lord, I must submit to your pleasure ; I 
accept of the twenty-five rupees.” His worship saw that the 
man was much pleased witli the prospect of getting the rupees, 
and therefore concluded that lie was the thief. The ring was 
then given to the other man, who was the rightful owner.” 

26. — “ Her bowels yearned upon her son.” The 
Hebrew' has for yearned, “ were hot.” 

A mother, in lamenting over her suffering child, says, “ Ah ! 
my bowels are hot over the child.” “ My bowels burn in 
his misery.” My heart is burned to ashes.” 

' V. 9. — I will conveys them by sea in floats unto the 
place tliat thou shalt appoint me.” 

Bishop Patrick supposes, that they conveyed the pieces of 
timber from tlie high parts of the mountains to the river 
Adonis, or to the plain of Biblos.” By floats is probably 
meant that the pieces of timber w'ere bound together, and so 
drawn through the rivers and the sea.” 

In exactly the same way, timber is conveyed in all parts of 
the East. The trees are cut down before the rainy season, 
all the branches are lopped off, and the trunks are squared on 
the spot. Notches are tlien made in the logs, and they are 
tied together by ropes made of green withes gathered in the 
forests. If, liowever, the waters of the rainy season should 
not reach the spot where they are hew'n down, they are 
dragged singly to the place where it is known that in the wet 
monsoon they will float. Tlnis, in passing through remote 
forests in the dry season, tlie inexperienced traveller, in seeing 
numerous trees felled in every direction, and then again, in 

o 3 
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another place a large collection bound together like a raft, 
which is also iastened to trees that are still standing, (to pre- 
vent it from being lost when tlie floods conic,) is at a loss to 
know how it can be got to the river, or to the sea ; for he 
secs no tract or path except tliat which is made liy tlie wild 
beast : he knows no vehicle can approach the place, and is 
convinced that men cannot carry it. But let him go thither 
when the rains have fallen, and he will see in one place men 
in a little canoe winding through the forest, in auotlier di- 
recting a float with some men on it moving gently along; 
and in the river he secs large rafts sweeping down the stream, 
with the dexterous steersmen making for some neigliboiiring 
tow’ll, or the more distant ocean : and then may be seen in 
the liarbour immense collections of the finest timber, vvliicli 
have been brought thither by sea in floats.’*^' 

VJ. 18. — Carved wdtli knops/^ Prov. vii. IG. 

The people of the East are exceedingly profuse in their 
carved w’ork. See a temjile: it is almost from its fomKiation 
to its summit a complete mass of sculpture aiul carved work. 
Look at tlie sacred car in which their gods arc drawn out in 
procession, and you are astonished at the labour, taste, and 
execution displayed by the workmen in carved w’ork : nay, 
tlie roof and doors of private dwellings are all indebted to the 
chisel of the ^‘cunning workman.’’ 'I'he pillars tliat sujiport 
the verandahs, their chests, their couches (as were those of 
Solomon), the liandles of diflorent instruments, their ploughs, 
their vessels (liowever rude in other respects), must be adorned 
by the skill of the carver. 

VIII. GG. — «They blessed the king.” The Hebrew 
has, for blessed, ^Hhanked.” Gen. xiv. 20. Blessed 

* Sometimes the rains come on earlier than exiiected ; or the logs may 
not have been wx'll hound together, or not have been fastened to trees still 
standing; hence, when the floods come, they naturally move towards the 
river ; and then may he seen noble t?*ees whirling and tumbling along till 
they reach the sea, and are tlius lost to man. 
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be the most high God.’^ The Tamul translation 
has, for blessed, praised.” So in Joshua xxli, 33., 
also in 2 Sarn. xxii. 47.j and in all other passages 
where the word occurs (when used in reference to 
God), it is rendered ‘‘ praise,” or praised.” 

The word bless, amongst the Hindoos, is, I think, not 
used, as in I'lnglish, to praise, to glorify, but /o confer happi-^ 
ness, to coiwcy a hcnediction, or to show good wilL St. Paul 
says, Witlioiit all contradiction, the less is blessed of the 
better and this 1 believe, joined with greatness, is the only 
idea the Orientals attacli to those wlio bless othei's. Hence 
he who blesses anotlier must be a superior, cither in years, 
rank, or sanctity. The heathen never bless their gods. 

X. ]. — And when tlie queen of Sheba heard of the 
fame of Solomon concerning the name of the Lord, 
she came to prove him with hard questions.” The 
Septuagint has, for hard questions, uiviyfj^acn, enig- 
mas, riddles. Judges xiv. 12. Ps. xlix. 4. Ixxviii. 2. 
Prov. i. G. Ezek. xvii. 2. (See on 2 Kings xiv. 9. 
also on Ps. xlix. 4.) 

The Hindoos (especially their fenialcs) take great deliglit 
in riddles, apologues, and fables, lly tlii.s method they con- 
vey pleasure, instruction, or reproof. See them in their mar- 
riage feasts, or in their evenings at home;” how pleasantly 
they pass their time, in thus puzzling each other, and calling 
forth the talents of the young. 

The story of Sintha-manni and Vera-rnaran is a striking 
instance of tlie importance which they attach to riddles. 

Tlie king, called Vccrasoora-toora-tan, and lii.s nol)les, went 
out with their chariots, horsemen, footmen, and elephants, to 
hunt tlie savage beasts of the desert. After some time, the 

* The Scptiuigint has, instead of Sheba, Saf-d. — (Sec on Job xxviii.) 
Lobo,the 1 Portuguese Jesuit (wlio left Portugal iu lt>G2), says of Abyssinia, 
“ Tliey call the [)lace of her birth the land of Saba. — See ‘‘ Voyjigcs and 
Travels of Lobo,’^ translated by Dr. Johnson. 

o 4 
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king complained of thirst, when the prime minister took him 
to a deep well, and whilst his majesty was looking dowai, his 
faithless minister pushed him in. He then returned to the 
capital, published the death of the sovereign, and proclaimed 
himself king. The queen of the deceased monarch immedi- 
ately went to a distant country, and procured a living by sell- 
ing firewood. Not long after lier residence there, some offi- 
cers, on a hunting excursion, saw her, and told their sovereign 
of a majestic-looking woman they had seen selling firewood. 
The king sent for her, became enamoured with her, and 
determined to make her his wife; but she, on pretence of 
going out a little, departed to another country. After tra- 
velling some days, slie came in sight of the cottage of a 
despised Pariah ; and on going near to it, he came out, and 
seeing her noble mien, bowed to tlie earth. She said, am 
a seller of firewood, and beg you will allow me to live near to 
you/’ The Pariah replied, Madam, you must be of another 
rank; you look like a queen: I will build your majesty a 
cottage, and supply your wants.” She had not been Jong 
there before she brought forth a son to the late Veerasoora- 
toora-tan, to whom slie gave the name of Veera-maran. Tlie 
infant was anointed with oil, and rubbed witli I)oIy ashes. 
The Pariah went Ibrtli and blew the victorious chunk, put up 
the triiimpluint flag, ))urchascd anklets, a waist-chain, brace- 
lets, armlets, and neck-rings lor the infant prince. So great 
was his joy, that he made gifts in money, robes, and cow s to 
the Brahmins, and offerings to tl»e gods. In course of years, 
the youth became exceedingly beautiful and accomplished. 
In the battle or tlie chase he w^as always tlie hero of the field. 
He, having heard of the fascinating princess fSintha-manni, 
determined to try to get her for his wife ; but was told she 
would not give her hand to any one who could not explain 
all her riddles^ and tliose who failed were to forfeit tlieir 
lives. Ills soul was fixed on the attempt ; and notwith- 
standing many princes had fallen a sacrifice to the talented 
princess, and in despite of the entreaties of his friends, he took 
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his departure for the palace of Sintha-manni. When he 
came in sight of the city, he was perfectly astonished with its 
splendour. Now he thought of all he had heard of the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine gates ; of the ponds and streams of 
perfumed waters ; of the groves ; of the fair deity of the pa- 
lace, with her attendants, the astronomers, the heralds, the 
bearers of incense, the beautiful footmen, the nobles, the 
musicians ; he thought on her banners of gold, her throne of 
precious stones and gold ; her shield made of the same metal ; 
her couch made of the nine precious stones ; and his mind be- 
came enraptured with the prospect of having her for his own. 
With joy he entered the fort without asking permission, and 
gallopped about the streets; after which, Ikj ordered his 
attendant to make a triumphal arch of fragrant flowers. He 
then spread his carpet on the ground, and sate there, that he 
might be seen by the passers by. They soon began to enquire 
about his country, and his object in corning to their city; and 
when they heard it, they laughed, and clapped their hands, 
saying, Another maduiaii has come to explain the riddles of 
the princess, and to add another to tlie list of those w hose 
lives have been sacrificed to their ambition. He arose, and 
went till he came to the tenth gate, wdien the guards pushed 
liiru aw\ay, and treated liiin with great contempt. He then 
sent a letter to the jrrincess by a confidential person, stating 
his object, and requesting to be alk)wx‘d to come into her 
presence. Tire next day Veera-maran stood before the beau- 
tiful, the splendid Sintha-manni : there she w^as seated on her 
throne of diamonds and rubies ; there were the w'arriors, with 
their shields of gold ; there were tire poets, there the players 
on instruments, the tambour, the harps, and the lutes. Near 
her were females of great wisdom, and all around were gar- 
lands of flowers ; there was the precious ointment, and there 
w^ere those who sprinkled the guests w^ith perfumed w^aters. 
Veera-maran looked around, and tlien wdth dignity walked 
u[> to the princess, and retjuested to have a seat by her side 
oil the throne. This being granted, he ascended w ith match- 
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less grace, and took his place near the object of his desires. 
She then commenced her riddles (which in number amounted 
to a thousand) ; but Vecra-maran, so fast as she proposed 
them, gave the most complete explanation. The princess 
became greatly agitated, as she thought she must now give 
her hand to this young stranger. Tliey sprinkled her with 
rose-water; all the courtiers were much excited; «*ind one 
thing only remained to be done before tins wonderful trans- 
action should come to its crisis. The prince had to give her 
a riddle, w'hich, if she failed to explain, she became his own ; 
but if she succeeded, his life was the forfeit. Veera-inaran 
boldly gave his riddle, and retired for the night. In the 
course of the evening, a beautiful female, in elegant attire, 
came to his lodgings, and said, “ O you who have beautiful 
arms, I have come to touch your majestic feet, and gain your 
favour. He enquired who she was, when she replied, ‘M 
am the daughter of the prime minister to the princess Sintha- 
manni, to whom, I arn told, you liave proposed a riddle, 
which she cannot explain. Now I wish you to unfold it to 
me, that I may tell the meaning in the morning.’* The prince 
then said, “ Give me tlie jewels find ornaments wbicli you 
now have on as a pledge, and I will unfold the riddle.” This 
being done, she expressed a wish to retire for a moment, but 
did not return. "J'he nioniing came, and there was the prin- 
cess, witli great pomp, seated on her throne. In her liand 
was a large sword, and near her were the execaitioners, ready 
to drag oil' the l>ody of Veera-maran. She then, with great 
triumph, explained the riddle he had proposed the day be- 
fore, and was about to order him for execution, when he 
begged to be allowed to relate a dream lie had during the 
night. This being granted, he said, young female, dis- 
guised like a parrot of the groves, came and ))ledged her 
jewels to get the meaning of my riddle. I will show them to 
you.” He then began to take tliem from his waist-cloth, 
when the princess weaved her hand for him to desist, and said, 
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I was your visiter — I am conquered. Come, sit on my 
throne.” She then made obeisance to him; the courtiers 
worshipped him ; and Vera-maran became the husband of 
the beautiful Sinthri-inanni. 

By this account we gain a clearer view of the importance 
attached to the riddle proposed at the marriage of Sampson ; 
of the Psalmist, who said, I will open my dark sayings ; ” 
of the riddle ‘‘ put forth by the prophet Ezekiel at the divine 
command ; of the skill and industry of the queen of Sbel)a ; 
and of the adroitness of Solomon, who gave an answer “to all 
her questions.” * 

XIL 32. — “Sacrificing unto the calves that he had 
made.” 

There does not appear to be much reason to doubt that 
these calves were in imitation of those made by Aaron, which 
were copied from the Mnevis and Apis of the Egyptians. 
That animal is still sacred in India. The festival of Jeroboam 
was lield in the eighth nioath, on the fifteenth day of the 
month. 

Xlll. 2. — “ Men’s bones sliall be burnt upon thee.” 

These words were uttered in consequence of the profan- 
ation of the altar, and the wickedness of those concerned. Has 

Most of the rkhUes of the princess allmie to Eastern subjects, and 
consequently can only be solved by the people \vho live tlicre. Some also 
contain words which can be explained two or tliree wa\ s, and therefore 
cannot easily be rendered into English. Tlic following are, perhaps, 
exceptions : — 

There is one who, though she has only one breast, is exceedingly 
interesting; she walks up and down the country, ami is an inheritance to 
the kitchen. She is of great value; and so noble that the highest castes j’ 
follow her ; and so hajipy tliat she sometimes dances in the streets. 

The next, j)erliaps, is still more easy : — There is one who is counigeoiis 
in battle, but he is not a king; he is adorned with red, and is so wise as to 
speak correctly of the past and future. 


f Inferiors always walk behind their superiors. 
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a man brought or purchased a kid for a sacrifice to his deity, 
and should it have been stolen, he goes to his god to tell his 
story, and then says, “ O Swamy ! may the bones and the 
body of him who stole the kid, intended for you, be offered 
up to you as a sacrifice.” 

Whoever walks upon the place where men^s bones have 
been burnt becomes impure. 

6. — “ Entreat now the face of the Lord thy God, and 
pray for me, that my hand may be restored to me 
again.” 

This is said in reference to the hand of Jeroboam, which had 
become stiff* in consequence of the violence he had offered to 
the prophet. 

The FACE of the Lord was to be entreated. Has a man 
injured another, he says, Ah ! my lord, forgive me for the 
sake of the face of your son,” Or, does he wish another to 
intercede for him, he says, Ah ! go, and beseech his face for 
me.” 

A man, whose name was Veatha’-Veydfhar^ was once asked, 
by some prophet, Who is the greatest god, Siva or Vish- 
noo?” The man then stretched forth his hand towards a 
temple of Vishnoo, and said, He is the greatest.” Imme- 
diately his arm became stiff and withered. The prophet, see- 
ing this, then prayed to Siva, and his hand was restoi ed. 

31. — “ Wlien I am dead then bury me in the sepulchre 
wherein the man of God is buried ; lay my bones 
beside his bones.” 

His object in making this request, was no doubt a selfish 
one ; he believed the deceased was a good man, and felt a hope, 
that If his body were to rest near him it would be protected 
from insult, and that with him he would share tlie blessings 
of the resurrection. 

Wherever the body or the bones of Hindoo or Mahometan 
saints are buried, there will others also wish to be interred 
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Often, when men think themselves near death they say, Take 
care that you bury me near the holy man.* Ah ! remember 
you are to put me near to the sacred place.” f The idea 
seems to be, that the spot being thus sanctified, neither devils 
nor evil spirits can injure them. Numbers are carried to a 
great distance to be thus interred. 

XI V. 6. — Come in, thou wife of Jeroboam.” 

Tills woman had disguised herself in order to deceive the 
prophet, and therefore he addressed lier by name, to show 
that she was known to him. Married women are generally 
spoken to as the wife of such a person. Supposing a mar- 
ried female to be in a crowd, and a man on the outside wishes 
to speak to her; he will say, Come hither, wife of Chinne 
Tamby literally, Chinne Tamby’s wife, hither come. “ O ! 
Muttoo’s wife, where are you ?” Should a person have to 
speak to a female who is walking before him, he wdll not call 
her by name, but address her, Such an one’s wife, I wish to 
speak to you.” 

XV. 1 3 . — She had made an idol in a grove.” (2 Chron. 

XV. IG.) 

The temples of the Hindoos are nearly always connected 
w ith a grove, or sacred tree, and some of them are built under 
t]»e branches of a single tree. Thus, may be seen the noble 
banyan [Ficus hidica) % with bis giant arm^ and self-'planted 


* Some of those w lio arc reputed to be very holy are buried in salt, and 
in a sitting posture, so that they are considered to be still at their devotions. 
Thus Koirna-lml-^tambaraiiy of Jaffna, w as buried. 

-f Lieut. C'ol. Johnson, C. B., in his Journey from India to England, 
tlirough Persia, (Georgia, &c., says of the tomb of a jioly man he saw in 
Ispahan, tliat “ Imaum Zada Ishmacl ordered that liis remains should be 
buried in an adjoining apartment, in consideration of the acknowledged 

sanctity of the place.’* Around this there are many other tombs, and 

such is tlie reputed sanctity of the place, that the bodies of three or four 
Sirdars recently deceased were deposited here, until they could be removed 
to the sacred receptacles. 

I Temples are also built and altars are erected under the Ficus Religiosa. 
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supporters, overshadowing the temple of superstition. The 
Vulgate, according to Dr. A. Clarke, makes this grove sacred 
to Priapus. The courtesans of the Hindoo temples are 
called parrots of the groves. (See on Isa. Ixvi. 17.) 

XVII. 4.— “I h live commanded the ravens to feed 
thee/^ 

Some suppose ravens to be a mistranslation, and that the 
promise referred to a people who were to feed the prophet. 

The following quotation from the Scanda Ptirana does not 
negative the opinion, but it show^s in a remote period that 
birds were supposed on some special occasions to depart from 
their usual habits. In the relation of the events of great an- 
tiquity amongst the heathen, much of fable must be exjiected, 
but there is often a glimmering ray of light iii the obscurity, 
pointing to circumstances wliich assist t!ie mind in its attain- 
ment of truth. 

In the town of Kanche (Conjeveram) it Is said, Of the 
birds, there is a sathaka bird which takes food to the gods, 
a swan which gives precious stones, a pari’ot wliich rejieats 
science, and a cock which crows not in time of trouble/’ 

12. — I am gathering two sticks, that I may go in and 
dress it,” 

So said the widow of Zarephath to the prophet Elijah. 
How often do w^e see females, just before tlie time of boiling 
their rice, strolling about in search of a few sticks to make it 
ready. All their fires are made of wood (or dried cows’ dung) 
and in a country where tliere is so much jungle, and so little 
rain, they seldom trouble themselves before the moment they 
require it. 

But the widow said that she was gathering two sticks ; and 
it is not a little singular to find that the Hindoos often use the 
same number when it refers to many things. 
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Well, VenSsi, what are you looking for?” — I am 
looking for two sticks to prepare my rice.” Child, go 
fetch me irenchi^taddi^ two sticks, to make ready my curry.” 

Alas ! I cannot find two sticks to make the water hot.” 

My lord, I only ask for two mouthfuls of rice.” Ah ! 
sir, if you vrill allow me to repeat two words in your ear I 
shall be satisfied.” “ Good, have you any thing more to 
say ?” — ‘‘ No, sir.” Then I have not two words for that,” 
(meaning, he does not object.) Any person who has been in 
the East, will recognise, in tliese quotations, a figure of speech 
he has heard a thousand times. 

XVIIL 5. — Go into the land unto all fountains of 
water, and unto all brooks ; perad venture we may 
find grass to save the horses and mules alive.” 

It a[)pears there liad not been rain for three years and six 
months, whicli must liave had a fatal effect on vegetation. 
WHiat would England (situated in a temperate climate) be 
under such circumstances? In droughts in the East, which 
have lasted fi*om six to ten months, liow often have we seen 
men like Obadiah, going along in marshy places, or by^ the 
sides of tanks, in seai cli of grass for tlieir cattle. See the 
poor fellow with a basket, made of the leaves of the palmirah, 
on his back, a little instrument (which works like a Dutch 
hoe) in his liand ; lie strolls from fi>un tain to brook, and no 
sooner does he see a green patch of verdure, than he runs 
witli eagerness to the spot. Perhaps he meets another in 
search of tlie same thing, when each declares he had the first 
view. They set to work, snarling at each other, and dealing 
out all kinds of abuse, till they have cleared the place of 
every green blade. 

Wherever there is a stream or an artificial watercourse, 
there the eye is refreshed with deliglitful verdure; but look 
a few yards from the jilace, and you see the withered herb- 
age, apparently gone beyond recovery ; but which, in a few 
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hours, would start into fresh life, if visited by showers. 
The effect of rain is like enchantment on the scene, and the 
English stranger is often reminded of the green fields of his 
own native land. 

9^ — « What, have I sinned ? 

Obadiah asked this question of Elijah, when the prophet 
wished him to go and tell Ahab, his bitter enemy, Behold, 
Elijah is here.’' Thus, a person requested to do any thing 
which implies danger or difficulty, asks, Enna-j^ollcippo^sey-- 
thane? What evil or sin have 1 done?” The question 
is also asked, when a man is visited with affliction, What 
evil has he done ? ” 

10. — He took an oath of the kingdom and nation 
that they found thee not.” 

People in England would be astonished and appalled at 
tlie frequency and nature of the oaths of the heathen. A 
man’s assertion or affirmation, in common conversation, is 
seldom believed. Thus, men may be heard in the streets, in 
the fields, or bazaars ; and children, in the schools, or the 
play-grounds, say, Swear you will do this ; now take an 
oath you have not done it” Then they swear by the temple, 
or Its lamp, by tlieir parents, or children, and appeal to their 
deities for a confirmation of the assertion, 

27. — “ And it came to pass at noon, tliat Elijah mocked 
them, and said, Cry aloud, for he is a god : either 
he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a jour- 
ney, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be 
awaked.” The margin has, for “ talking,” inedi- 
and for pursuing,” hath a 

This keen and ingenious sarcasm relates, I doubt not, to 
their god, as having been accustomed sometimes to sleep, 
to talk, to go on a journey, or join in the pursuit. That 
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the Baal-peor of Assyria, and the Siva-1 ingam of India, are 
the same, is certain.* And is it not interesting to know 
that those things which are attributed to Baal are also attri- 
buted to Siva ? “ Either he is talking.” The margin has, 

for talking,” mcdiiatcth. Dr. A. Clarke says, Perhaps the 
word should be interpreted as in the margin, he meditateth, 
he is in a profound reverie, he is making some godlike pro- 
jects, he is considering how he may keep up his credit in the 
nation.” 

Siva was once absorbed in a profound meditation : to him 
the time appeared only as a moment, but to the world as 
ages. Universal nature, for want of his attention, was about 
to expire. Women had ceased to bear, and all things were 
out of course. The gods and men became alarmed, and 
their enemies began to oppress them. All were afraid to 
disturb him in his meditations, till Cama, the god of love, 
agreed to stand before him : when Siva, being aroused from 
his reverie, sent fire from his frontal eye, which destroyed 
the intruder. 

Or he is pursuing.” Hebrew has this, hath a pur- 
suit :” on which Dr. A. Clarke says, ‘Oie may be taking his 
pleasure in hunting.” 

Siva is described as taking great pleasure in the chase ; 
and in the month of September, liis image, and that of Par- 
vati, his wife, are taken from the temple, put into a Ivcad^ 
a^^am or car, and carried on men’s shoulders to enjoy the 
pleasures of the chase ! 

Or he is in a journey.” 

Siva is rej)resented as taking long journeys, and sometimes 
for very discreditable purposes. 

Peradventiire he sleepeth.” 

Siva often did this, especially when he took the form of a 
cooly ; for, after he had performed his task, he fell asleep 


^ Sec on Deuteronomy iv. 16 ., and the introduction, on the identity of 
the goda of India and Assyria. 


V 
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under the tree called the Konda Maram. Thus the prophet 
mentioned four things, in some of which their god was 
engaged, and, consequently, could not attend to their requests. 
But it was manifestly improper, if he were thus occupied, for 
them to disturb him : yet Elijah said, “ Cry aloud,’’ let him 
hear you ; he is no doubt a god. 

When a holy person before the temple or in any sacred 
place’ is meditating, no one will presume to disturb him: 
how, then, could they interrupt their deity ? 

When engaged in pleasure, whether of the chase or any 
other amusement, no one dares to interfere with the great 
man ; and yet Baal was to be called from his pleasures. 

It is improper to interrupt those that are on a jonrncy. 
They have an object in view, and that must first be accom- 
plished. 

No one will disturb a person when he is asleep — to them 
it seems to be almost a sin to awake a man from his slumbers. 
Where is your master ? Nitlari^^ asleep ; and then you 
may walk off till anotJier day. Yet, improper as it was 
to interfere with Baal in his engagements, the sarcastic pro- 
phet said, “ Cry aloud.” And they cried aloud, and cut 

themselves with knives.” Here, also, the devotees may 

be seen cutting themselves with knives till the blood stream 
from their bodies, or suspended with hooks in their flesh 
from a pole, or witVi their tongue cut out, or practising other 
cruelties on themselves, for the exj)iatioii of’ their sins, or tlie 
glory of their gods. 

41. — For there is a sound of abundance of rain.” 

It is as common in the East to say there is the wimd of 
rain, as it is in England to say there is an appearance of 
rain. Sometimes this refers to thunder, as the pi’^tursor ; 
and at other times to a blowing noise in the clouds, which 
indicates rain is at luiiid. In the vicinity of a liill or tall 
trees, the sound is the loudest ; and it is worthy of notice, 
that Elijah was in the neighbourhood of Mount Caimiel. 
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42, — ** He cast himself down upon the earth, and put 
his face between his kriees.’^ 

Who in the East has not seen the natives thus sitting on 
the earth, with their faces between their knees? Those 
engaged m deep meditation^ in a long train of reasonings^ 
*when revolving the past or anticipating the future^ when in 
great sorrow, or fatigue, as coolies after a journey, may be 
seen seated on the ground with the face between the knees. 

Tins morning as I passed the garden of Chinnan, I saw him 
on the ground with his face between his knees; I wonder 
what plans he was forming : it must have been something 
very important to cause him thus to meditate.’" “ Kandan 
is sick or in trouble, for he has got his face between his 
knees.” “ The man threatens to trouble you.” — “ He trouble 
me ! I shall never put my face between my knees on his 
account.” “ Alas ! poor woman, she must have a cruel 
husband, for she has always her face between her knees.” 

Elijah went to the top of Carmel,” to meditate on the 
past and the future : there he was, after the display of God’s 
majesty in the fire from heaven, in the destruction of the 
priests, and in the certain anticipation of rain, with fiis face 
hetvoeen his /cnees 


46. — “ The hand of the Lord was on Elijah, and he 
girded up his loins, and ran before Ahab.” 

See the man who has to run a race or to take a journey ; he 
girds up his loins with a long robe or shawl. Elijah, therefore, 
thus prepared himself to run before the chariot of the king. 

Great persons have always men running before them, with 
an ensign of office in their hands. Elijah probably did this 
in consetjuence of the wonderful events that had taken place : 
fire having come from heaven, Baal’s priests having been 
destroyed, the rain having descended, and the proud king his 
enemy having been reconciled, he ran before, as the priest of 
the Lord, to show from whom the blessings had come. 

F 2 
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XIX. 18. — Have not bowed unto Baal, and every 
mouth which hath not kissed him.^^ (Job xxxL 27. 
Hosea xiii. 2.) 

Things which have been sent to the temples to be presented 
to idols, are, wlien returned, kissed by the people. Should a 
priest give areca-nuts, beetel leaves, or cakes, which have been 
presented to the gods, the person receiving them kisses them. 
When a devotee has touched the feet of a priest, he kisses his 
hands. 


19. — Elisha the son of Shaphat, who was ploughing 
with twelve yoke of oxen before him, and he with 
the twelfth.” 

The natives use the ox for the plough and all other agricul- 
tural |)urposes. It is no disgrace for a great man to follow 
the plough ; and, generally speaking, the master is the first to 
commence tlic o])erations of the season. The first day is 
always settled by a soothsayer, or a book of fate.^' 

Elijah passed l)y liiin, and cast his mantle upon him.” 
By this act Elisha was invested with the sacred office; but it 
is probable there would be other ceremonies, and a more 
pointed address and extended conversation than that recorded 
in the verse. 

Wlien a Brahmin is invested with the sacred office, both in 
the seamd^ and third initiations, he is always covered 

with a yellow mantle, and in such a way as to prevent him 
from seeing any object. The sacred siring also is put over 
his riglit shoulder (and worn like a soldier’s belt), which in- 
dicates his office- 

Elisha said, Let me, I pray thee, kiss iny father and my 
mother, and then I will follow thee.” And Elijah said unto 
him, go back again ; for what liave I done to thee ? ” Tfie 
answer of Elijah is certainly not very easy to be nnderstood, 
Tlie Hebrew" has, instead of go back again,” go return ; ” 

* They have many books of fate. I have translated one, called the 
Snka-^Thevan Sdslermn^ whicli has been printed by the Koval Asiatic 
Society. 
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this makes good sense, especially when the conjunction is 
added, go and return.*" The Tamul version has it 
also ill that way. The same translation has, instead of for 
what have I done to thee ? what I have done to thee 
THINK ; ** literally, I to thee what have done, think.** I have 
called thee according to the Divine command ; now thou 
askest to take leave of thy father and mother : take care 
thou art not led aside from thy calling ; go and return,** 
THINK on what I have done to thee. 

XX. 10. — Ben-hadad sent unto him and said, The 
gods do so unto me, and more also, if tlie dust of 
Samaria shall suffice for handfuls for all the people 
that follow me.’* 

It is an interesting fact, that this figure of speech, in re- 
ference to the dust not being sufTicient to fill the liands of the 
numerous liosts of Ben-haclad, is in common use at this day. 
In the story called AmTctinm^ihai^ it was said by the 

inliabitants of certain countries, wlio were expecting an 
invasion from a king who had already coiu^uered the eight 
quarters,** — We had better at once give o}) our posses- 
sions ; why attempt to resist such hosts ? the dust; of the 
coiuUry will not be sufficient to furnish a luindful lor each of 
tlie soldiers. OinKmi-piuJ-^de-manAammio ? i. e. for every 
one will there be a liandful of dust?** 

The people of the village of Sandarippi ask, Why do the 
inhabitants of Batticotta hate and dcsjfisc us ? If we all go 
against tliein, will their country afford a handful of earth for 
eacli of us ? ” 

Ben-liadad said, The gods do so unto me, and more alsQ. ** 
This form of imprecation or prayer is very common. If I 
do not ruin tliat fellow, tlien the gods do so to me.** If 1 kill 

* The people of the two large villages of Batticotta and Sandarippi otteii 
.meet to play at rude ganies» when tile latter are getierally the coiujiierors, 
which has led to great animo.sity. lienee the proverh, “'fake np the stalk 
ot a eocoa-nnt leaf, and I lie .Batt ieottiaiis run f ’ and hence the sayip^^ 
respecting the luuulfuis of eartlu 
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not that wretch, then may the gods kill me.^^ If, therefore, 
the dust of Samaria be sufficient to fill the hands of each of 
my soldiers, then may my dominions be subject to the same 
fate- 


23. — Their gods are gods of the hills, therefore 
they were stronger than we ; but let us fight against 
them in the plain, and surely we shall be stronger 
than they.’’ 

The Hindoos have their gods of the hills, and also those 
of tlie lower places- Thus Siva, Vishnoo, and Miirraga- 
Murte are those of the high places ; but Vyravar, Urruttera, 
and many demons, are the deities of the lower regions. 

It was rather strange that this heathen king and his generals 
should come to the conclusion that their gods were those of 
the plains. 

XXI. 2. — Ahab spake unto Naboth, saying, Give me 
thy vineyard, that I may have it for a garden of 
herbs. 3. Naboth said to Ahab, The Lord forbid it 
me, that I should give the inheritance of my fathers 
unto thee.” (Ecc. ii. 5.) 

Our first parents had for their residence a beautiful gar- 
den, which may have had some influence upon their imme- 
diate descendants, in giving them a predilection for such 
situations. People in England will scarcely be able to ap- 
preciate the value which the Orientals place on a garden. 
The food of many of them consists of vegetables, roots, and 
fruits ; their medicines, also, l)eing indigenous, are most of 
them produced in their gardens. Here they have their fine 
fruit trees, and the constant shade; and here they have their 
wells and places for bathing. See the proprietor in his un- 
dress, walking around his little domain ; his fence or wall is 
so high no one can overlook him : he strolls about to smoke 
his shroot, to pick up the fruit, find cull the flowers; lie cares not 
for the world ; his soul is satisfied with the scenes around him. 

Ahab wished to have Naboth’s garden ; but how could lie 
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part with the inheritance” of his fathers ?” There was 
scarcely a tree which had not some pleasing associations 
connected with it : one was planted by the hand of a beloved 
ancestor, another in memory of some great event the water 
he drank, and the fruit he ate, were from the same sources 
as those which refreshed his fathers. How^ then could he, 
in disobedience to God’s command, and in violation of all 
those tender feelings, give up his garden to Ahab ? To part 
witli such a place is, to tlie people of the East, like parting 
wdth life itself. 

4. — And he laid liirn down upon his bed, and turned 
away his face, and would eat no bread.” 

Thus acted the puissant monarch, because he could not 
get Nabotlfs garden. Sec the creature in the shape of a man 
pouting his lip, and throwing himself on his bed, and refusing 
to eat food, because he could not gain his wishes. TJie 
domestics brought refreshment, but their lord would not take 
it ; and, therefore, they went to (jueeii .fezebel, to commu- 
nicate the sorrowful intelligence ; and she immediately went 
to his Majesty, and enquired, WJ)y is tliy spirit so sad, that 
thou eatest not bread ? ” and he told his mounifiil story. 
How often do we see full-grown men acting iii a similar w^ay, 
when disappointed in tlieir wishes : go near them, and they 
avert their laces ; offer tliem food, they w ill not eat ; and, ge- 
nerally speaking, their friends are so weak as, at any expense, 
to gratify their wishes. 

8. — So she wrote letters in Aliab’s name, and sealed 
them watli his seal, and sent the letters unto tlie 
elders and to tlie nobles.” 

At this day, in the East, not a female in ten thousand is ac- 
quainted w ith the art of writing ; and 1 think it probable that 
Ahab’s afiectionate queen did not write the letters with her own 

On thu tJay a cliikl is born, parents often eiiiise a lunnber of fruit trees 
to be plante<l* 
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hand, but that she caused it to be done by others. It is not 
unlikely that the state of female education, in modern times, 
is precisely the same as that of antiquity ; for I do not re- 
collect any female in the Scriptures, excepting Jezebel, who 
is mentioned as being concerned in the writing of letters. 
That talented Hindoo female, Aviyar, has left wondei’ful 
memorials of her cultivated mind; and I doubt not, when 
female education shall become general in the East, from 
them will be furnished many an Aviyiir, to bless and adorn 
the future age.* 

10. — “ Set two men, sons of Belial, before him, to bear 
vvititess against him.” 

Ask any Judge, any gentleman in the civil service of India, 
whether men may not be had in any village to swear any 
thing for the fraction of a shilling ? Jezebel would not find 
it difficult to procure agents to swear away the life of Naboth 
the Jezreelite. 


27* — “ When Ahab heard those words he rent 

his clotlies and went softly.” 

See the man who goes into the presence of a sviperior : he 
takes off his sandals, and walks softt.y — he lias a timid air, 
and you cannot hear his foot tread on the ground. When 
a dutiful son goes to his father, or a devotee into tlie presence 
of a sacred personage, he walks in the same way. Has a 
proud boasting man been humbled, the people say, Aha ! 
aha ! he can now walk mitha-vdka^ i. e. softly.” “ What ! 
the proud Muttoo walk softly; whoever expected that?” 

XXIL 16. — I adjure thee that thou tell me.” 

In England, this solemn appeal is never made but in cases 
of extremity; but in the East, the most trifling circumstance 
will induce a person to say, Unni-mii-^uddiiJaTamy By tliy 
oath ; ” or, I impose it upon thee.” 

For a short account of that distinguished female, see Journal of the 
lioyal Asiatic )Society, No. 1. page MO. 
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Chap, I. verse 2. — And Azariah fell down tlirougli 
a lattice in his upper chamber that was in Samaria, 
and w^as sick : and he sent messengers, and said unto 
tliem, Go, enquire of Baal-zebul), the god of Ekron, 
whether I shall recover of this disease ? ” (Matt, xii, 
24. Mark iii. 22. Luke xi. J5. 18, 19.) 

Calmet says Ekron may denote the Aim who directed 
our flight from our native country; and this town being one 
of those belonging to the Philistines, who were foreigners in 
Canaan, gives much colour to this explanation.’’ 

Beel-zebub, god of the fly, had a famous temple and 
oracle at Ekron. ” — Calmet. Dr. I.ightfoot says, Among 
all tlie devils, they esteemed that devil the worst, the i'oulest, 
as it were the j)rince of tlie devils.” ‘‘ lie was called god 
of tlie fly, and a dung god.” Dr. A. C’laike says, Baal- 
zebiil), literally, the fly god, or master of flies.” Baal- 
zebub, god of (hmg.” 

Some supj)ose fly god or dung god is an epitliet of con- 
tempt; but would Ahaziah, in his illness, call tlie god by 
a name which iinj)licd scorn ? Certainly not. There must, 
therefore, have been some reason for tliose names being as- 
simiod to him. Tliese are the followiim cliaracterislics in 

o <r> 

Baal-zehul) : first, lie v as the prince of ilevils ; second, the 
dung god ; third, the fly god; fourth, he was the deity to 
whom people went in their sickness, 

Vyravar is the Hindoo jirince of devils ; and by whatever 
demon a man is possessed, or by wliatever kind of sicknkss he 
may be afllicted, bis olferings lor deliverance are principally 
made to Vvravar. But should Z'c, as the monarch of demons, 

* Set; on xxix. 17 , wIumv the same otlcasive ejiitliei is aj'plKMi to 

Piiliiar. 
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possess a man, then the offering 
j must be made to Siva*, in thefol- 

1 — lowing way. A fi^^mre like this, 




pZI having two hundred and fifteen 





1 squares, is made on the ground, 



~£;; and an image of Siva is placed in 

-_pzi the centre, and the incantations 



continue till Vyravar shall be 
ejected. Should, however, a 


female demon have possession of a person, then recourse 
must be had to the wife of the prince of devils. 

Baal-zebub is called the dung god. Vyravar, in one of his 
avatars, or births, is said to have taken deliglit in ordure and 
blood. And at certain seasons females have a broom |)laced 
across the threshold, or margossa or mango leaves, or a 
rope of straw, tied across the door, to keef) him and others 
from the house. 

But he is also called the fly god. Vyravar assumes the 
shape of a wasp, to punish those who offend him. When a 
person buries, or in any other way conceals his money, he 
makes an offering to tlie chief of the devils, and prays that 
none but those of his own family may enjoy that treasure ; if^ 
however, others should discover the horde, he begs the demon 
to assume the form of wasps, and drive them away. Magicians 
often dispute with each other respecting their several powers : 
one says, ‘‘ I am greater than thou ; ” another, Thou art a 
low-caste magician ; I have power with gods and demons.’’ 
They then begin to defy each other, and at last conclude to 
let their superiority be proved by the power of a spell. The 
one buries a goat, leaving only his head above the ground, 
and then defies the other magician to take it away. As the 
antagonist approaches the spot, the otlier tln ows rice upon 
him, and earnestly prays tliat Vyravar will assume the form 
of w'asps, and drive the intruder away. But when people in 
common life also hate each other, tliey throw rice in tlie 


* Or to Scanduji iiis son. 
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direction of the house, and invoke their demon god to change 
it into wasps, to sting and destroy their foes. Another plan 
is, a magician buries money in the earth, and then prays 
Vyravar to sting and drive off’ the other when he comes near 
to the place. If, however, in spite of these incantations, the 
one takes off’ the goat, or finds out the money, then he is ac- 
knowledged to be the greatest. 

The hornet, the fly, and the bee, are all mentioned in the 
Scriptures, as instruments of punishment. See on Dent. vii. 
and XX., also on Isa. vii. 18. 

Ahaziah sent to Baal-zebub to enquire how his sickness 
would terminate ; he must, tliercfore, have been the most 
famous deity, and the most proper for such an a|)plication. 
When people are injured by a fall, or are bitten by a serpent, 
or any other reptile or animal, tlicy generally have recourse 
to Vyravar. In time of danger, sickness, or fear, tliey make 
an offering to him of a goat, which, if j)Ossible, is black.*' 
One of his names is AbaAhotaran^ from ApaUtt^ calamity? 
and 'F()ttulairri(th^ to ajipear to the siglit or imagination. 
Thus this chief of devils, wIjo is also called the dung god, 
and the god of flies, was tlje god to whom people applied in 
their troubles ; and whicli, to say tlie least, greatly resembles 
Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron. (See on Matt. xii. 27.) 

II, 11, — There appeared a chariot of fire, and horses 
of fire, and parted them both asunder; and Elijah 
went up by a whirlwind into heaven.’’ 

The Hindoos believe their supreme god Siva sends liis 
angels, with a green chariot, to fetch the souls of those who 
are devoted to him : tliat there are occasionally horses, but at 

* In the 29th of (^ahiiet’s Illustrations, there arc representations of 
JJaal-zclmb, On tNso coins, there is on one side the In^ad of a goat and a 
fore leg, as if cut off' in sacrifice ; which agrees vvitli that offered to Vf/rairrr, 
as the head is severed, and the fore leg cut off' and put; into the mouth. On 
tile other side of the coin is a figure of the WAse or b<*e. 
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other times none. The holy king Timi-Sangu * (/. e, divine 
chank) was taken to heaven, body and soul, without the pain 
of dying/* When a man, as a heathen, is very regular in his 
devotions ; or wdien he reproves others for vice, or neglect of 
duty, it is often scornfully asked, What ! are you expecting the 
green f chariot to be sent for you ? ” meaning, Do you, by 
your devotions, expect to go to heaven in the chariot of Siva 
without the pain of dying ? ** Does a man act with great in- 
justice, the person who finds him out asks, Will you get 
the irreen chariot for this ? ” Has a heathen embraced Chris- 
tianity, he is asked the same question. Charily, charity,** 
says the beggar at your door, and the green chariot w ill be 
sent foi- you.” 

23. — “ Go up, thou bald head ; go up, thou bald bead/* 
(Isa. XV. 2. Amos viii. 10.) 

Some suppose this alludes to the liead l)eing uncovered. I 
w'as not a little astonished in the East, when I first heard a 
man called a bald head, who had a large quantity of hair on 
his head : and I found, upon enquiry, it was an epithet of 
CONTEMPT ! A man who has killed himself is called a bald- 
headed suicide!” A stupid fellow, ‘‘ a bald-headed dunce.’* 
Of those w^hoare pow'erless, What can those bald heads do?” 
Hence the epithet has often been a})plied to the missionaries. 
Is a man told l)is wife does not manage domestic matters well, 
he replies, as if in contem])t of liimsclf, ‘‘ What can a bald 
head do? must he not have a wife of the same kind ? ” 

Let a merchant, or any other person, who is going on bu- 
siness, meet a man who is realia' bald, and he will assuredly 

I think it is Mosheim wiio says, The Kalmucks worslhp an idol callod 
Xacaynuni, who is rcprc'scaited to have l)ccu a sovereign ju'incc of India : 
lie lived 4000 years ago, and on account of his great sanctity /m.v lakcn 
it) heaven uuthoiU di/ing," Is it not rcinarkahk* tliat the word Xacaninni 
is from th<? Smiscrit language, and is also Taimd, Saca-Muni, }, e. great 
hermit ? 

“f Pachi means green, but also .something Iresh ; thus an iniant is called 
green child, which means just born. 
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refuse to attend to the business ; and pronounce, it he dare, 
some imprecations on the object of his hatred. Sometimes he 
will repeat the proverb, Go, thou bald head, pilferer of a 
small fish, and sucker of bones cast aw'ay by the goldsmith,” 
Call a man a i. e. bald head (which you may do 

though he have much hair), and then abuse, or sticks or 
stones, will be sure to be your portion. Thus the epithet im- 
plies great scorn, and is given to those who are weak or mean. 

In viewing this subject, does not the mind naturally look at 
the bald-headed Samson, bereft of his strength, and made 
the sport of the lords of the Philistines ? Would such an 
event as that soon be forgotten ? Is it not likely that the 
extreme folly of Samson in disclosing the secret of his 
strength would give rise to such mi epitliet ? When was 
Samson killed ? About a. m. 2884. Wlien was Elisha 
mocked ? In a. m. 3108, which makes it only 224 years after 
the event. Samson w^as a servant of the true God (Heb. xi. 
32.); those who conquered liirn in consequence of his 
BALI) HEAD, were heathens. Elisha was a servant of the true 
God ; those who applied tlie epithet to him were also heathens; 
for he was going ‘‘ up unto liethel,” wliicli has been called 
the mother city of idolatry.” Some young heathen lads ! ” 
met the servant of die Lord, and mocked Iiirn, saying, Go 
ii|), thou bald head ; go up, thou bald head ; ” as did thy master 
Elijah, so do tliou go up to heaven. The spirit of this is in 
excellent keeping with modern heathenism; and it is the way 
in which they show tlieii' contempt for those who are weak, 
and for the servants of the true God, who now labour amongst 
them. 

Look at the time wdien Samson lived, 1229 years after the 
flood. Would all the regions of the East be peopled then ? 
I do not believe it. Is it not likely that such a person as 
Samson, his amazing strength, his w^onderful exploits, the 
way he w as made weak, and the destruction of the heathen 
nobility, would be known to the neighbouring heathen ? We 
cannot doubt it. I am therefore of opinion tliat the term 
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hald head^ as applied to the prophet Elisha, was derived from 
the foolish, the bald-headed Samson ; and that the epithet, 
as used in the East at this day, is taken from the same source. 
(See on Isa. vii. 20.) 

III. 11. — Here is Elisha, the son of Shaphat, which 
poured water on the hands of Elijah.” 

We X'ead, Elisha went after Elijah, and ministered unto 
him; ” which simply means lie was his servant. The people 
of the East use their fingers in eating, instead of a knife and 
fork, or spoon ; and consequently after (as well as before), 
they are obliged to wash their hands. The master, having 
finished his meal, calls a servant to pour water on his hands. 
The domestic tlieii comes witli a little brass vessel filled with 
water, and pours it on the hands and fingers till he hear the 
word 'pothnnij enough. 

IV. 29. Lay my staff upon the face of the child 

Gehazi laid the stalTupon the face of the 

child, but there was neither voice nor hearing.” 

The rod, or stalls in the Scriptures is mentioned as an 
emblem of authority over inanimate nature, over man, and 
the diseases to which he was subject, and also as an instru- 
ment of correction for tlie wicked. The Lord commanded 
Moses, Take thy rod, and stretch out thine hand upon the 
waters of Egypt, ujion their streams, upon their rivers, and 
upon their ponds, and upon all their fiools of w ater, tliat they 
may become blood.” 7^he magicians of the heathen king 
had their rods also, by which they performed many w^oiiderful 
things. 

I see no reason to doubt that the staff of Elisha was of the 
same nature, and for tlie same purposes, as the rod of God,” 
which did such wonders in the hands of Moses. Gehazi, 
though he had the emblem of his master’s office, could not 
perform tlie miracle: and no wonder; for the moment before 
he received the command from Elisha, he showed his evil 
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disposition to the mother of the dead child ; for when she 
caught the prophet “by the feet” to state her case, he went 
^‘ near to thrust her away.” 

The orou^rmille-'jiirambu (/. e. a cane with one knot) is be- 
lieved to possess miraculous power, whether in the hand of 
a magician or a private individual. It is about the size of 
the middle finger, and must have only one knot in its whole 
length. “A man bitten by a serpent will be assuredly cured, 
if the cane or rod be placed upon him : nay, should he be 
dead, it will restore him to life!” “Yes, sir, the man who 
lias such a stick need neither fear serpents nor evil spirits.” 


42. — “ Brought the man of God bread of the first fruits, 
twenty loaves of baidey, and full ears of corn in the 
husks thereof.” The margin has, instead of in the 
husk, “ in his scrip or garment.” 

I think the marginal reading is better than the text. In 
what was the man to carry the ears of corn ? In what may be 
seen every day — “ in his scrip or garment.” In the mantle 
(like a scarf) the natives carry many things : thus the petty 
merchant takes some of his w’^are, and the traveller his rice. 

V. 18. — “ lie leaiieth on my hand.” 

It is amusing to see fLiU-grown men, as they walk along the 
road, like schoolboys at home, leaning on each other’s hands. 
Those who are weak, or sick, lean on another’s shoulder. It 
is also a mark of friendship to lean on the shoulder of a com- 
panion. 


27. — “The leprosy therefore of Naarnan shall cleave 
unto thee, and unto thy seed for ever. And he 

* A native gentleniiiii known to me has the staff of his umbrella made 
of one of these rods, and great satisfaction and comfort has he in tliis his 
constant companion. The sun cannot smite him by day, neither the 
moon by night; the serpents and wDd beasts move off swiftly; and tlie evil 
spirits dare not come near to hmi.” 
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went out from his presence a leper as white as 
snow.” 

This was said by Elisha to (iehazi, because he ran after 
Naaman (wlio had been cured of his leprosy) and said, his 
master had sent him to take talent of silver, and two 
changes of garments,” and because he actually took possession 
of them. 

Tliere is an account in the Hindoo book, called Seythu-- 
Pnrdna^ of a letter who w^ent to Ramiserani to bathe, in order 
to be cured of Ins complaint. He performed the required 
ceremonies, but tlic priests refused his offerings. At last a 
IJi’ahinin came : in the moment of temptation he took the 
money, and immedirttely the leprosy of the pilgrim took pos- 
session of his body ! 

This complaint is believed to cx)me in consetjuence of great 
sin, and therefore no one likes to receive any reward or pre- 
sent from a pei’son infjcted willi leprosy- 

There are rnaiiy children born white, thongli their parents 
are quite black. These are not lepers, but albinos: and are 
the same as the wlnte negroes of Africa. d\> see a man of 
that kind almost naked, and walking amongst the natives, has 
an unpleasant ellect on the mind, and leads a person to sus- 
pect that all has not been right. Tlieir skin has generally 
a slight tinge of red, their hair is light, their eyes are weak; 
and when tliey walk in tlie sun, they hang down their heads. 
The natives do not consider this a disease, bat a bitith, i, c. 
produced by the sins of a former birth. It is believed to be 
a great misfortune to have a child of that description, and 
there is reason to believe that many of them are destroyed."^ 

The parents of siicli an infant believe ruin will come to 
their fiimily; and the poor object, if spared, has generally a 
miserable existence. His name, in Tamul, is PCindan ; and 

* One method of killing infants is to put a few grains of padd)^ (rice in 
-the husk) into the throat, and in a few hours death ensues, without 
leaving any signs to judge of the cause. The Ilindoos were once much 
addicted to this cruel practice, — Sec Moor's Hindoo Inianticide, 
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this is an epithet assigned to those, also, who are not white, 
for the purpose of making them angry. The general name 
for Europeans in the East is Pranly (which is a corruption 
of the word Frank).* Hence those white Hindoos are, 
by way of contempt, called Pranlq^ ! Should a man who is 
going to transact important business, meet one of them on the 
road, it will be considered a very bad sign, and he will not 
enter into the transaction till another day. Should a person 
who is giving a feast have a relation of that description, he 
will invite him, but the guests will not look upon him with 
pleasure. Women have a great aversion to them, and yet 
they sometimes marry them ; and if tliey have children, they 
seldom take after the father. I have only heard of two white 
Hindoo females ; which leads me to suspect that such infants 
are generally destroyed at the birth ; as, were they allowed 
to grow up, no one would marry them. 

VI. 25. — ‘‘And there was a great famine in Samaria: 
and, behold, they besieged it, until an ass^s head was 
sold for fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth 
part of a cab of cloves^ dung for five pieces of silver/' 
The Tamul translation for doves’ dung,” is “ doves' 
grain w hich is known in the East by the name of Kara* 
manne-jnru. Dr. Boothroyd translates it “ a cab of vetches,” 
which amounts to about the same thing. Bochart, Dr. Clarke, 
and MANY others believe it to have been ptdse. The Ori- 
entals are exceedingly fond of eating leguminous grains, 
when parched f; (Lev. xxiii. 14. Ruth ii. 14. 2 Sam. xvii. 

28.) : and it is surprising to see what a great distance they 
will travel on only that food and WMter. It was therefore 
in consequence of the famine, that this, their favourite, and 
generally very cheap, sustenance was so dear. Of w^hat use 
would “ a cab of doves’ dung ” be unto them ? Some say, 

; * There is not the letter F in the Tamul alphabet. 

+ I have often eaten the pulse which pigeons are so fond of, and have 
found it very wholesome, either in puddings or soup. 

e 
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in explanation, it was good for manure ! ^ What were they to 
live upon till the manure had produced the grain? 

32. — Is not the sound of his master’s feet behind him ?” 

This form of speech is used to denote the rapid approach of 
a person. When boys at school are making a great noise, or 
doing any thing which they ought not, some one will say, I 
hear the sound of the master’s feet. Are people preparing 
triumphal arches (made of leaves), or cleaning the rest-house, 
or a great man, some of them keep saying, “ Quick, quick, 
I hear the sound of his feet.” Alas, alas ! how long you have 
been ! do we not even hear the sound of the judge’s feet ? ” 

IX. 28. XXIIl. 30. His servants carried him in a chariot 
to Jerusalem, and buried him in his sepulchre.” — 
His servants carried him in a chariot, dead from 
Megiddo.” 

Wliat does this funeral chariot, which was carried by men, 
mean ? What v^e may see in the vicinity of a large town 
every day of our lives. This chariot, or thandehi (as it is 
called in Tamul), is about six feet long, three feet broad, 
and in the centre about four feet in height. The shape is 
various, but the following is 
more common than any other. 

The drapery is of white, or 
scarlet cloth ; and the whole is 
covered with garlands of flowers. 

The servants then carry it on 
their shoulders to the place of sepulture, or burning. 

* Doves’ tiling” is used as manure for the MaTuk-kollunthu^ i. e. 
Indian wormwood ; which is said to have a very intoxicating effect when 
smoked with tobacco ; it is, however, by no means valued as a manure 
for general purposes. Doves’ dung is also used for magical rites ; thus, 
new-born infants are fmnigiited with it, to keep off evil spirits ; and wicked 
men, who have designs on females, try to have some put into their food. 
Dubois, in his India, mentions the Pra Man,” which he calls a kind of 
earth!” doves’ dung! as being sometimes eaten in solemn ceremonies.” 
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XIV# 9# — “ The thistle that was in Lebanon sent to 
the cedar that was in Lebanon, saying, Give thy 
daughter to my son to wife : and there passed by a 
wild beast that was in Lebanon, and trode down the 
thistle.” (Judges ix. 8# See on 1 Kings x. 1.; also 
on Ps. xlix# 4.) 

We have here another beautiful instance of the way in 
which the ancients conveyed instruction or reproof in para- 
bles, apologues, or riddles. Jehoash, the king of Israel, the 
author of the parable, compares himself to a cedar : and Ama- 
ziah, the king of Judah, to a thistle. It would no doubt be 
very annoying to Amaziah to be represented by a thistle ! and 
his opponent by a cedar. 

Some years ago, two magistrates, who were much superior 
to their predecessors, in reference to the way in which they 
had discharged their duties, w^ere appointed to take charge of 
separate districts. The natives, as usual, did not speak plainly 
as to their merits, but under the similitude of a parable.” 
One of the districts was very famous for the banyan tree, the 
fruit of which is only eaten by the flying fox, birds, and mon- 
keys. The people, therefore, to show how much better their 
present magistrate was than the former, said, Ah ! the 
banyan of our country is now giving the fruit of the pal- 
mirah.” * 

Those of the other district (where the palmirah was exceed-- 
ingly plentiful) said of their magistrate, Have you not heard 
that our palmirah is now giving mangoes P ”f 

Some men are always known by the name of certain trees. 
Thus, a person who is tall, and stoops a little, is called the 

* This fruit is nutritious, when young ; it contains a gelatinous pulp, 
called noongu^ which is cooling in hot weather. When ripe, and dried 
in the sun, it serves for food in the wet monsoon. Its seeds, when 
planted, produce a fine edible root, which serves either for gruel or ve- 
getables. 

f This is a delicious fruit, and nnich esteemed by the natives. The 
tree is sacred to Cama, the god of love, whose arrows are tipped with its 
leaves. 
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cocoa-nut tree, and he who has long legs and arms is called 
the banyan, which spreads its arms, and lets fall its supporters 
to the ground. It is, therefore, not very improbable that 
Jehoash was known by the name of the cedar^ and Amaziah 
by that of the thistle, 

s.. XVII. 10, 11. — ‘‘And they set them up images and 
groves in every high hill, and under every green 
tree ; And there they burnt incense in all the high 
places, as did the heathen.’" * 

Thus did the wicked Jews imitate the heathen. The whole 
verse might be a description of the localities, and usages of 
MODERN heathenism. See their hiiih hills; the v are all famous 
for being the habitation of some deity. On the summit there 
is generally a rude representation, formed by nature, or the 
distorted imagination, into the likeness of a god. In going to 
the spot, images are set up in every direction, as so many 
sentinels and guides to the sacred arcana. 

See the iFicits rdigiosa^ and numerous other trees, under 
which various symbols of idolatry may be seen. Fastened 
into the roots of one, we discover the trident of Siva : under 
another, an emblem of Gaiiesa ; there wn see a few faded 
flowers, a broken cocoa-nut, an altar, or the ashes of a recent 
fire. 


17. — “Caused their sons and their daughters to pass 
through the fire.” The Tamul translation has “ to 
pass or tread on the fire.” Dent, xviii. 10. 2 Kings 
xxiii. 10. xxi. 6. Lev. xviii. 21. Jer. xxxii, 35. 
are rendered “ step over ” the fire. 

To begin with Lev. xviii. 21. “ Thou shalt not let any of 
thy seed pass through the fire to Moloch ; neither shalt thou 
profene the name of thy God : I am the Lord.” The mar- 
ginal references to “ profane the name of thy God,” are 
chap. xix. 12. “ And ye shall not swear by my name falsely, 

* Reminding us of the Druid and his oak. The name is said to be 
taken from oak. 
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neither shalt thou profane the name of thy God.” (See also 
chap. XX. 3. xxi. 6. and xxii. 2. 32. Ezek. xxxvi. 20.) Con- 
nected, therefore, with passing through the fire, as mentioned 
in Lev. xviii. 21., and the marginal references, it is clear 
that the name of God was profaned by swearing. The 
Tamul translation of Lev. xviii. 21., for “ pass through the 
fire,” has step over the fire,” which alludes to the oath 
which is taken by stepping over the fire. 

It is a solemn way of swearing to innocence, by first making 
a fire, and when stepping over it to exclaim, ‘‘ I am 7tot 
giiiliyr Hence the frequency of the question (when a man 
denies an accusation), Will you step over the fire?” But 
so careful are the heathen in reference to fire, when they are 
not on their oath, that they will not step over it. See a tra- 
veller on his journey ; does he come to a place where there 
has been a fire, he will not step over it, but walk round it, 
lest any evil should come upon him. I think it, therefore, 
probable, from the words, profane the name of thy God,” as 
mentioned in connection with passing through the fire, and 
from the Eastern custom, tliat the ancient idolaters did take a 
solemn oath of allegiance to their gods, or of their innocence 
of crime, by thus stepping over the fire. 

But it is also a custom amongst these heathen to pass 
through, or rather to walk on, the fire. This is done sometimes 
in consequence of a vow, or from a wish to gain popularity, or 
to merit the favour of the gods. A fire is made on the 
ground, from twenty to thirty paces in length, and the indi- 
vidual walks on it barefoot, backwards and forwards, as many 
times as he may believe the nature of his circumstances 
require. Some say that these devotees put a composition 
on their feet, which prevents them from being much burnt; 
but I am of opinion this is not often tlie case. 

To walk on the fire is believed to be most acceptable to the 
cruel goddess Kali^, the wife of Vyravar, who was the prince 

* There are many Kalis ; but she to whom walking on fire is acceptable 
is the wife of Vyravar, 
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of devils. When a man is sick, he vows, O Kali, mother, 
only cure me, and I will walk on fire in your holy presence.’^ 
A father, for his deeply afflicted child, vows, O Kali, or, O 
Vyravar, only deliver him, and when he is fifteen years of age 
he shall walk on fire in your divine presence.” 

37 , ^ « Ye shall not fear other gods.” 

The most prominent effect of heathenism on the minds of 
its votaries is fear ; and no wonder ; for how can they love 
deities guilty of such repeated acts of cruelty, injustice, false- 
hood, dishonesty, and impurity ? Strange as it may appear, 
European descendants, as w^ell as native Christians, are in 
danger of fearing the gods of the heathen. There are so 
many traditions of their malignity and power, that it requires 
strength of mind, and, above all, faith in Jesus Christ, the 
conqueror of devils, to give a perfect victory over it. 

On this account the missionaries sent out by Denmark, 
more than one hundred years ago (and some of their suc- 
cessors), have not approved of the native Christians studying 
the heathen books and superstitions. This, however, has had 
an injurious effect, because it disqualified the members of the 
church to expose the errors of heathenism to the people, and 
also conveyed an idea of something like inadequacy in the 
Gospel of Christ to meet such a system. In view of this, the 
missionaries of the present day, and many of their converts, 
have like Ezekiel, (chap, viii.), looked into this vile arcana ; 
have dragged the monstrous transactions to light, exposed 
them to public gaze, and driven from the field of argument 
the proud and learned Brahmin. 

XVIII. 20. — Vain words.” The Hebrew has, for 
vain, ‘‘ wxird of the lip.” 

The Hindoos say of boasting words, or those which do not 
proceed from the heart, they are words of the mouth ; ” 
but to speak evil of a person is called a chondu<hadi^ a hint 
of the LIP, 
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27. — -(Isa. xxxvi. 12.) 

This insulting and blasphemous message was delivered by 
Rab-shakeh, the heathen general, to Eliakim, and Shebna, and 
Joah, the servants of Hexekiah. These disgusting allusions 
are in keeping with heathenism at this day ; and are often 
used to denote extreme contempt for the individual, and his 
future desolation. 

XIX. 3. — “ The children are come to the birth, and 
there is not strength to bring forth/’ 

When a person has all but accomplished his object, when 
only a very slight obstacle has prevented him, it is then said. 
The child came to the birth, but there was not strength to 
bring it forth/’ Some time ago, an opulent man accused 
another, who was also very rich, and in office, of improper 
conduct to the government: the matter was well investigated 
by competent authorities ; but the accused, by his superior 
cunning and by bribes, escaped, as by the skin of his teeth ; ” 
and the people said, Alas ! the child came to the mouth, but 
the hand could not take it.” When a person has succeeded 
in gaining a blessing which he has long desired, he says, 
Good, good ! the child is born at last.” Has a person lost 
his lawsuit in a provincial court, he will go to the capital 
to make an appeal to a superior court ; and should lie there 
succeed, he will say in writing to a friend, Good news, good 
news ! the child is born.” When a man has been trying to 
gain an office, his friend meeting him on return does not 
always ask, Is the child born ? or did it come to the birth ? ” 
but, Is it a male or a female ? ” If he say the former, he has 
gained his object; if the latter, he has failed. 

26. — Therefore their inhabitants were of small 
power*” The Hebrew has, instead of small power, 
“ short of hand.” 

This figure is much used here, and is taken from a man 
trying to reach an object for which his arm is not long 

S 
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enough. When it is wished to ascertain what is a man’s 
capacity or power, it is asked, Is his arm long or short ? ” 
** Let me tell you, friend, Tamban will never succeed ; his arm 
is not long enough.” Of feeble people it is said, they have 
short hands.” 

28. — I will put my hook in thy nose.” 

A person says of his deliverer from prison, or danger. 

Ah ! the good man took me out by his i. e. hook. A 
culprit says of the officers who cannot catch him, “Their 
hooks are become straight.” The man who cannot drag 
another from his secrecy, says, “ My hook is not sufficient for 
that fellow.” 

XXII. 17. — My wrath shall not be quenched.” 

“Ah! who can quench the wrath of my enemy?” — Who? 
O, 1 have done it already, for his anger is turned to water.” 
Does a person reply to another in such a way as to encrease 
anger, it is asked, “ Will ghee (clarified butter) quench 
fire?” “Do not cast ghee on that man’s passion.” “I 
beseech you to try to make peace for me.” — “ Peace for you ! 
can I quench his wrath ? ” 

XXIII. 5. — “That burned incense unto Baal, to the 
sun, and to the moon, and to the planets, and to all 
the host of heaven.” The margin has, instead of 
planets, “ twelve signs or constellations.” So in 
the marginal reading to Job xxxviii. 32., “ twelve 
signs.” 

That the signs of the zodiac were known in very remote 
antiquity, and that they were Oriental in their origin, the 
symbols themselves abundantly testify. Joseph, in his dream, 
saw “ the sun, and the moon, and the eleven stars,” bowing 
to him. What were these eleven stars ? I believe, with many 
others, they represented the eleven signs of the zodiac, bow- 
ing to him as the twelfth, and that his eleven brethren were 
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thus understood as paying respect to him. Look, also, at the 
address of the dying patriarch to his twelve sons, where it is 
believed allusion is made to the same subject. (See on Gen. 
xlix.) 

In a Hindoo book called the Payija-^patcJii-'Sdteram^ which 
professes to account for all future contingencies, the twelve 
signs are of especial use in solving the problems. Thus, 
for instance, a man in any difficulty goes to a soothsayer^ 
to state his case. The wise man’’ looks in what point 
of the compass the inquirer stands, and then refers to 
his tables. Should he be in or from the East, there is an 
important key, because Aries, the first sign of the zodiac, 
is there. 

Is a child born when two opposing planets meet in any 
sign, the parents become greatly alarmed, and make offerings 
of INCENSE and other things to the “ twelve signs or constel- 
lations.”f (See on Isa. xlvii. 13.) 

7. — Where the women wove hangings for the grove/’ 

Very lai’ge hangings are used in tlie temples, some of which 
are fastened to the roof^ others used as screens, and others to 
cover the sacred cars. On tliem are painted the actions of 

* A great and truly excdlent Prelate in the English church, in men- 
tioning a Hindoo book of fate which 1 had presented to him, asked me many 
questions respecting the soothsayers of the East, and mentioned (by the 
way) that the word is derived from sooth, truth, i, c. truthsayers. He 
noticed also, the word wiseacre, as meaning the same thing, whereas we 
principally apply it to a fool ; he says, the latter part is derived from the 
German, tJiat is to say, a wise-sayer. 

f The offering is made as follow^s : — A square hole is made in the floor 
of the house, which is coated with cow s’ dung. The priest then comes, and, 
with many charms, puts sacred fire into the hole. On the finger of the child, 
or man, who is believed to be suffering under the planets and the signs, a 
ring is placed, made of the sacred grass called tetpa. Then bundles of- 
mango wood, ebony, parasu, sinthal, eacli containing 1008 pieces, are 
touched by the sufferer, and cast into the fire ; also, 1008 buds of the 
sacred banyan tree, and other articles, which ai'e sprinkled with milk, honey, 
and ghee, go through ll)e same process. The ceremony occupies seven 
days, after which presents are made to the priests. 
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the gods, as described in the books Ramyanum and the Scanda 
Parana; and there are portrayed things of the most indecent 
nature. 


11 , — ^<^And he took away the horses that the kings of 

Judah had given to the sun and burned the 

chariots of the sun with fire.” 

fThe Hindoos believe that the sun is drawn in his course 
by seven horses, and that the deity sits in his chariot of one 
wheel, which is driven by Arunan. Thus may be seen the 
sun and his horses represented in wood, or painted on the 
hangings which adorn the cars. 

See, then, the profligacy of the kings of Judah : they gave 
horses and chariots to the sun as a sign of their attachment 
to that system of idolatry, and to procure those blessings 
which are believed to be dispensed by the gods ; for it must be 
observed, that such gifts to the deities and their temples are 
only for the fulfilment of some vow for favours received, or 
for those which are earnestly desired.* 

' XXV. 16. — ‘^The brass of all these vessels was without 
weight.” 1 Kings vii. 47. Solomon left all the 
vessels unweighed, because they were exceeding 
many ; neitlier was the weight of the brass found 
out.” 

To say the vessels were without w eight,” or were un- 
weighed,” may mean they were so very numerous, or so very 
lieavy, that it was not easy to speak accurately. In Numbers 
vii. 85, 86., mention is made of weighing the spoons and 
charger, but I think it very likely that some of the vessels 

^ Herodotus informs us the Massagetie sacrifice horses to the sun, 
their only deity, thinking it right to offer the swdftest of mortal animals to 
the swiftest of immortal beings.*' See Clio, 216. Solem unum colunt, et 
equis ei sacrificant,’” 

The Greeks also believed the sun was drawn by four horses, who were 
called Pyrois, Eous, Ethon, and Phlcgon. — Lempriere, in loco. 
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were so sacred as to make it improper to weigh them. The 
tali, on which is stamped a representation of a deity, though 
made of gold, is not weighed : so also the javelin or spear of 
Scandan, and the other gods, are deemed so sacred as to 
make it unlawful to weigh them. Idols of silver and gold 
are never weighed to find out their value. 
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Chap. X. verse 9. — To carry tidings unto their idols.” 

After Saul had fallen on Mount Gilboa, his enemies strip- 
ped him, and took off his head, and sent the tidings to their 
idols.” 

When the heathen of the present day gain a victory over 
their enemies, they always take the tidings to their idols. 
There is the king, and there his general, and troops, and 
priests, and people marching in triumph to the temple. Then 
they relate to the gods all their proceedings ; liow they con- 
quered the foe, and that to them they have come to give the 
glory. 

But this practice is had recourse to, also, in the common 
affairs of life. A man delivered from prison, or any great 
emergency, alvv«ays goes to his gods, to carry the joylid tidings. 
Hear them relate the story: ‘‘Ah! Swamy, you know 
Muttoo wanted to ruin me; he therefore forged a deed in 
my name, and tried to get my estates ; but 1 resisted him, and 
it has just been decided before the court, that he is guilty. I 
am therefore come to praise you, O Swainy !” 

XVIIL 9, 10. — “Now when Tou, king of Hamath, 
heard how David had smitten all the host of Hadar- 
ezer, king of Zobali. He sent Hadoram his son to 
king David, to enquire of his welfare, and to con- 
gratulate him.” (2 Sam. viii. 9.) 

Here, again, we have a beautiful and simple picture of 
Eastern manners. Tou, the heathen king, sent a messenger 
to compliment David on his success over his enemies. Who, 
in the East, has not witnessed similar things ? Has a man 
gained a case in a court of law ; has he been blessed by the 
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birth of a son ; has he given his daughter in marriage ; 
has he gained a situation under government; has he returned 
from a voyage or a journey, or finished a successful specula- 
tion ; — then his friends and neighbours send messengers to 
congratulate him — to express the joy they feel in his pros- 
perity ; ‘^so much so, that, had it come to themselves, their 
pleasure could not have been greater.” 

XXII. 19. — Bring the ark of the covenant and 

the holy vessels of God.” 

In all heathen temples, there are numerous vessels of brass, 
silver, and gold, which are especially kolr/. Those, however, 
of the highest castes, may be allowed to touch, and even 
borrow them for certain purposes. Thus, a native gentleman 
who is going to give a feast, borrows tlie large caldron for 
the purpose of boiling the rice; should his daughter be about 
to be married, he has the loan of the silver salvers, plates, 
and even jewels ; which, however, must all be purified by 
incense and other ceremonies when returned to the temple. 

The ark ” finds a striking illustration in the Iceadagam 
of the Hindoos, — a model of which may be seen in the 
house of the Royal Asiatic Society.^ In it are placed the 
idols, and other sacred symbols, which are carried on men’s 
shoulders. 

XXVI. 13, 14, 15, IG. — And they cast lots, as well 
the small, as the great, according to the house of 
their fathers, for every gate. And the lot eastward 
fell to Shelemiah. Then for Zechariah his son, 
a wise counsellor, they cast lots ; and his lot came 
out northward. To Obed-edorn, southward ; and 
to his sons, the house of Asuppirn. To Shuppim 
and Hosah, the lot came forth westward. ( See on 
Proverbs xviii. 18.) 

Thus the gates were assigned to the different officers by lob 
* 14. Grafton-street, Bond-street. 
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On the death of a parent, the whole of his fields and gar- 
dens are often divided amongst his children, and great dis- 
putes generally arise as to whom shall be given this or that 
part of the property. One says, “ I will have the field to 
the East No/’ says another, I will have that : ” and it 
is not till they have quarrelled and exhausted their store of 
ingenuity and abuse, that they will consent to settle the mat- 
ter by lot. The plan they take is as follows ; they draw on 
the ground the cardinal points thus : 
they then write the names of the par- 
ties on separate leaves and mix them 
altogether : a little child is then 
called, and told to take one leaf and 
place it on any point of the compass 
he pleases ; this being done, the leaf 
is opened, and to the person whose 
name is found therein will be given the field or garden which 
is in that direction. 

I think it, therefore, probable, that the lots eastward, west- 
w'ard, northward, and southward, which fell to Shelemiah, 
Zechariah, Obed-edom, and Shuppim, were drawn something 
in the same way. 


N 



XXIX. 24*. — Submitted themselves unto Solomon 
the king,” The Hebi’ew has, for submitted, Gave 
the band under.” 

To give the hand under,” is a beautiful Orientalism to 
denote submission. See the man who wishes to submit to a 
superior ; he stands at a short distance, then stooping, he 
keeps moving his hands to the ground, and says, “ I submit, 
my lord.” “ You recollect having heard that Kandan and 
Chinnan had a serious quarrel?” — Yes, I heard it.” — ^ 
Well, they have settled the matter now, for Chinnan went 
to him last evening, and ‘ gave his hand under.’ ” The Mo- 

* Leaves of the Palrairah or Cocoa-tree. 
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deliar is no longer angry with me, because I have put down my 
hand to the ground.” 



“ That rebellious son has, for many years, refused to 
acknowledge his father’s authority, but he has at last put his 
hand under,” i. e. he has submitted to him, has become obe- 
dient. 
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Chap. XIV. verse 5. — He took away out of all the 
cities of Judah, the high places, and the images.” 
The Hebrew has sun images.” Chap, xxxiv. 4. 
‘‘ They brake down the altars of Baalim, in his pre- 
sence, and the images.” The Hebrew has, again, 
sun images.” Isa. xxvii. 9. “ Images shall not 

stand up.” Heb. sun images.” Ezek. vi. 4. 

Your images shall be broken.” Heb. sun 
images.” 

We see these sim images^^ were connected with the 
altars and worship of Baal, xxxiv. 4. This is an addition to 
the Peor, and the Lingam gives another confirmation of the 
identity of Baal and Siva. The sun images” are princi- 
pally, if not EXCLUSIVELY, kept in the temple of Siva. They 
are made of black granite, in the shape and about the size 
of a man. There are, however, many of them with only 
a head, having a halo or coruscations to represent the orb 
of day. Thus, in the houses of rich natives may be seen, 
near a niche, on one side, the representation of the sun ; and, 
on the other, a figure of the crescent moon. 

The temple images are placed on the East side, and offer- 
ings are sometimes presented to them before they are taken 
to the Lingam. (See on Baal and Siva, Deut. iv, 16. and 
Amos V. 26.) 

XVI. 14. — And they buried him in his own sepulchres 
which he had made for himself in the city of David, 
and laid him in the bed, which was filled with sweet 
odours, and divers kinds of spices, prepared by 
the apothecaries* art : and they made a very great 
burning for him. 
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^XI. S-S* — He died of sore diseai^s. And his peon* 
jdlie made no burni^^ for him like the burning of 
, his mthers.” Jer. xxxiv. 5. But thou shalt die in 
peace and with the burnings of thy fathers, the 
former kings which were before thee, so shall they 
burn odours for thee; and they will lament thee, 
saying, Ah lord !” Jer.ix. 17. Call for the mourn- 
ing women.” 18. “ Let them make haste and take up 
a wailing for us, that our eyes may run down with 
tears, and our eyelids gush out with water.” Chap, 
xxii. 1 8. They shall not lament for him, saying, 
Ah ! my brother ; or, Ah ! sister, they shall not 
lament for him saying, Ah ! Lord, Ah ! his glory.” 
(Gen. 1. 10. 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. Psalm Ixxviii. 64*.) 

The whole of the above passages refer to the funeral rites 
observed on the demise of those alluded to. Dr. A. Clarke 
says, All these rites are of Asiatic extraction. Virgil bor- 
rows almost every circumstance from Horner, and we well 
know that Homer ever describes Asiatic manners.” 

The Hindoos burn nearly all the bodies of their ‘^illustri- 
ous dead,” and it is considered disgraceful not to attend to 
the ceremony: thus it is said of Jehorain, because of his 
wickedness, “ his people made no burning for him.” 

Some suppose the bodies of those alluded to, as quoted in 
the verses above, were not burned, but that aromatics were 
consumed in honour of them. I, however, believe with Dr. 
Clarke, that the bodies were actually burned on the funeral 
pile and that AsaAs bed, and the sweet odours and the spices, 
were exactly the same as are used in the East at this day. 
Besides, burning Jbr the dead does not in my recollection 
find a single parallel in the customs of any nation, ancient 
or modern. 

The corpse after death is washed with water, mixed with 

* The men of Jabesh Gilead took the body of Saul and the bodies 
of his sons from the wall of Bcth-Shan, and came to Jabesh, and burnt 
them there,’^ (1 Sam. xxxi. 12.) 
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fragrant oils and scented waters.* It is then placed in the 
bed or chariot (see on 2 Kings ix. 28.), which is covered with 
white or crimson clothf, and carried on men*s shoulders to 
the place of burning. The funeral pile is seldom more than 
five feet in height ; and is for great men made of sandal, and 
other aromatic woods ; also sweet odours/’ and divers 
spices.” t The body is then placed on the pile, and the son 
or nearest relation has his head shaved. § Deut. xiv. 1. 
Lev. xxi. 1. Jer. vii. 29. xvi. 6. See also on Deut. xxi. 12 
and IS. The son then takes an earthen vessel, which is 
carried three times round the pile, and then broken, and the 
water runs on the ground. After this he takes a torch, and 
lights the funeral pile, with his face turned in another direc- 
tion, and goes to his home|l ; and those who remain to see the 
corpse consumed throw clarified butter and oils on the fire, 
to hasten its consumption, f 

On the third day, the half calcined bones which remain are 
gathered, and put into a new vessel **, and thrown into the sea 
or a river, or carried to the Ganges, ff At other times the 

♦ Warm waters then, in brazen caldrons borne. 

Are poured, to wash his body joint by joint. 

And fragrant oils the stiffening limbs anoint.” 

Dryden’a* VirgiL 

Then on a bier with purple cover’d o’er.” Ad supra, 

X ** First, from the ground a lofty pile they rear.” 

§ “ But great Achilles stands apart in prayer. 

And from his head divides the yellow hair. 

Those curling locks which from hivS youth he vow’d. 

And sacred grew to Sperchius’ honour’d flood.” 

Sec Homer, book 23. 

II “ And fire the pile, their faces turn’d away ? ” 

1 Pure oil and incense on the fire they throw.” 

* * Said of Hector : — 

“ The snowy bones his friends and brothers place. 

With tears collected in a golden vase.” 

f f The Rev. C. S. Stewart, American Missionary, says, of the funeral 
rites of the Sandwich Islands, — " They, since time unknown, have been 
dissected in secret, by their nearest friends, their flesh has been burned 
and cast into the sea^ and their hones carefully preserved and worshipped.” 
Karamsku said to the king, What fools we have been to burn our dead, 
and cast them into the sea^ 



bones are kept for a considerable time in the house of the 
nearest relation, till an opportunity shall occur for sending 
them to the Ganges. (See on Amos vi. 10.) When the relics 
are placed in the vessel, the priest takes a branch of the 
mango tree, and dips it in a liquid composed of milk, clarified 
butter, cow^s urine, and curds, and sprinkles the whole * three 
times, and then retires. 

Here then we see in this, and the notes on Deut. xxi. 12. 
a similarity in the funeral rites of the inhabitants of the 
Sandwich Islands, of India, of Madagascar, of Siam, of South- 
ern Africa, of Abyssinia, of Greece and Rome, and the 
ancients of holy writ ; all of which serve to prove the common 
origin of the human race. 

But it appears, as in the case of Jacob, for whom they made 
a ** very sore lamentation, ” and Moses, over whom they wept 
in the plains of Moab thirty days ; also in the case of Jonathan, 
for whom David made such a pathetic lamentation ; also, the 
old prophet, who mourned over him who was slain by the 
lion, saying, Alas ! my brother;” and the citations from 
Jeremiah, in reference to the mourning women, who were to 
take up a wailing; and to the lamentations. Ah, my brother; 
ah, sister ; ah, lord ; ah, his glory : it is plain that the ancients 
did indulge in expressions of grief, f 

Immediately after deatli the people of tlie house begin to 
make a great lamentation: they speak of the virtues of the 

* “ And dipped an olive branch in holy dew. 

Which thrice he sprinkled round, and thrice aloud 
Invoked the dead, and then dismiss’d the crowd.” 

f Mr. Benson says, Ironi Jerome, ‘‘ That women at funerals, with 
dishevelled hair and naked breasts, endeavoured in a modulated voice to 
unite others in lamentation with them.” 

Captfiin Franklin says, in his Journey to the Polar Sea, voL iv. 142., 
We found several of the Indian families in great idHiction for the loss of 
three of their relations, who had been drowmed in the August preceding by 
the upsetting of a canoe, near Fort Enterj)rise. They bew’ailed the me- 
lancholy accident every morning and evening, by repeating the names of 
the persons in a loud singing tone, which was frequently interrupted by 
bursts of tears.” 

R 2 * 
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deceased, and address the body in very touching language. 
The female relations come together, and beat their breasts. 
Their long hair is soon dishevelled ; they sit down on the floor 
around the corpse, put their arms on each others’ shoulders, and 
in a kind of mournful recitative bewail the loss of their friend. 

I have sometimes been not a little affected to hear their ex- 
clamations. See the wife bending over the dead body of her 
husband ; listen to her lamentations : — Ah, how many years 
have we been married, and lived happily together ? never 
were we separated, but now ! Alas, my king, my kingdom, 
my master, my wealth, my eyes, my body, my soul, my god. 
Shall I make an offering to Brahma, because thou art taken 
away ? Now will your enemies rejoice, because you are gone. 
Did the gods call for you ? are you in Siva’s mount ? Though 
I saw you die, I am still alive. When shall I again see the 
light of your beautiful countenance ? O when again shall I 
behold his noble mien ? hovr can I look upon that face which 
was once like the full-blown lotus, but now withered and dry. 
Wl)en shall T again see his graceful bearing in the palankeen.* 
Alas ! my name is now the widow. M^hen will iny aged father 
again say to you, son-in-law ? Do the eyes which saw the 
splendour of my bridal day witness this deathly scene ? In 
future, by whom will these children be defended ? When I 
am sick, who will go for the far-flimed doctor ? When my 
children cry, to whom shall I complain ? When they are 
hungry, to whom will they say, father? Ah! my children, 
my children, you must now forget that pleasant word.” 

Hear the daughter over her father — My father, had I 
not my existence from you ? ^!\^ho had me constantly in his 

arms, lest I should fall ? Who w^ould not eat except I was 
with him? Who fed me with rice and milk? When I was 
dejected, who purchased me bracelets ? Who purchased the 
beautiful jewel for my forehead ? O ! my god, you never 

# Has no English wife looked with pride on her husband when 
mounted on a stately horse ? A native genticinan sits with peculiar grace 
in his palankeen, and moves with great dignity to those who pass him on 
the ro^id. 
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could bear to look in my withered face. Who will now train 
my brothers ? Who procured me the tali ? (husband). To 
whom shall I go when my husband is angry ? Under whose 
shade shall my husband and children now go? To whom 
will my children now say, grandfather ? In whose face will 
my mother now look? Alas! my father, my father, you 
have left us alone.” 

Listen to the son over his father : — From infancy to man- 
hood you have tenderly nursed me. Who has given me 
learning ? Who has taught me to conduct myself with dis- 
cretion ? Who caused me to be selected by many ? Who 
would not eat if I had the headach ? Who would not allow 
me to be fatigued by walking? Who gave me the beau- 
tiful palankeen ? Who loved to see his son happy ? Whose 
eyes shone like diamonds on his son ? Who taught me to 
prepare the fields ; who taught me agriculture ? Ah ! my 
father, I thought you would have lived to partake of the fruits 
of the trees I had planted. Alas I alas ! I shall now be 
called the fatherless son.” 

Hear the aged father over the body of his .son : — My son, 
my son, art thou gone ? Wliat ! am I left in my old age ? 
My lion, my arrow, my blood, my body, my soul, my third 
eye ! gone, gone, gone. Ah ! who was so near to his mother ? 
To whom will she now say, son ? What ! gone without assist- 
ing us in our old age ? Ah ! what will thy betrothed do ? I 
hoped thou wouldest have lived to see our death. Who will 
now perform the funeral rites for us ? Who will light up the 
pile ? Who will perform the annual ceremonies ? To the bats, 
to the bats, my house is now given.” 

The daughter over the body of her mother says, Alas ! 
what shall I do in future? We xxre like chickens, whose mo- 
ther is killed. Motherless children are beaten on the head.^ 

* The Hindoos beat then children with the knuckles on the head, and 
a child thus chastised often asks, “ Am I a motherless child Mothers in 
the East are exceedingly fierce when their children are beaten. Woe be 
to the ofTendcr^if they have power to punish him. 

R 3 
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We are like the honeycomb hanging on the trees, at which a 
stone has been thrown : all,, all are scattered*^' She says to the 
females who are coming to mourn over her mother, I am the 
worm which has to eat a dead body. Though you should 
give me a large vessel full of water, it will not quench my thirst 
so well as a fern drops from the hand of my mother ! My mo- 
ther has gone, and left us for the streets. Who lulled me to 
repose ? Who bathed me near the well ? Who fed me with 
milk ? Ah ! my father also is dead.^ Why have you gone 
without seeing, the splendour of my bridal day ? Did you 
not promise to deck me for the festive scene ? What ! am I 
to be alone that day ? Ah ! my mother, how shall 1 know 
liow to conduct myself ? When I am married, should my 
husband use me ill, to whom shall 1 go ? Who w^ill now 
teach me to manage household affiiirs ? Ah ! there is notliing 
like a mother ! ITow many pains, how many difficulties, 
have you had wath me ? What luive I done for you ? Alas ! 
alas ! had you been long sick, 1 might have done something 
for you. Ah ! you told me disobedience would be rny ruin. 
You are gone : why did I not obey you ? My fate, my fate ! 
my mother, my mother ! wUl you not look at me ? Are you 
asleep ? You told us you should die before our father, f 
My mother, will you not again let me hear your voice ? 
When I am in pain, who will say, fear not, fear not ? I 
thought you would have lived to see the marriage of my 
daughter. Come hither, my infant, look at your grandmother. 
Was I not nursed at those breasts ? You said to my father, 
when you were dying, ‘ Love my children.' You said to my 
husband, ‘Cherish my daughter,' Ah ! did you not bless us all? 
My mother, my mother, that name I wall not repeat again." 

The son says to the mouiming women, “ Ah ! was she not 
the best of mothers ? Did she not conceal my faults ? Can 

♦ Meaning, he will marry again, and that his affections will be weaned 
from them. 

t I^indoo females greatly desire to die before their husbands, because 
they are believed to be blessed of the gods. 
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I forget her joy when she put the bracelets on my wrists. O ! 
how she did kiss and praise me, when I had learned the al- 
phabet* She was always restless whilst I was at school, and 
when I had to return, she was always looking out for me. 
How often she used to say, ^ My son, my son, come and eat:* 
but now, who will call me ? ** Then, taking the hand of his 
deceased mother into his own, he asks, And are the worms 
to feed on this hand which has fed me ?’* Then, embracing 
her feet, “ Ah ! these will never more move about this 
house. When my great days are come, in whose face shall I 
look ? Who will rejoice in my joy ? When I go to the 
distant country, who will be constantly saying, ^ Return, 
return?* Ah! how did she rejoice on my wedding day. 
Who wHl now help and comfort my wife ? If she did not 
see me every moment, she was continually saying, ‘ My son, 
my son.* Must I now apply the torch to her funeral pile ? 
Alas ! alas I I am too young for that. What ! have the ser- 
vants of the funeral house * been anxious to get their money ? 
Could they not have waited a few years ? What do those 
bearers want ? Have you come to take away my mother ? ** 
Then, lying on the bier by her side, he say's, Take me also. 
Alas ! alas 1 is the hour come ? I must now forget you. 
Your name must never again be in my mouth. I must now 
perform the annual ceremony. O life, life ! the bubble, the 
bubble ! ’* 

Listen to the alFectioiiate brother over the body of his sis- 
ter : — Were we not a pair ? why are we separated ? Of 
what use am I alone ? Where is now my shade ? I will 
now be a wanderer. How often did I bring you the fragrant 
lotus? but your face was more beautiful than that flower. 
Did I not procure you jewels ? Who gained you the bride- 
groom? Have I not been preparing to make a splendid show 
on your nuptial day ? Alas ! all is vanity. How flital is this 
for your betrothed. For whose sins have you been taken 


^ Washermen, barbers, and others. 
R 4 
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away ? You have vanished like the goddess Lechiniy. In 
what birth shall we again see you ? How many suitors waited 
for you ? You have poured fire into my bowels; my senses 
have gone, and I w^ander about like an evil spirit. Instead of 
the marriage ceremonies, we are now attending to those of 
your funeral. I may get another mother, for my father can 
marry again: I may acquire children; but a sister, never, 
never. All ! give me one look : let your lotus-like face open 
once — one smile. Is this your marriage ceremony? I 
thought one thing, but late thought another. You have es- 
caped like lightning: the house is now full of darkness. When 
I go to the distant town, who will give me her commissions ? 
To whom shall we give your clothes and jewels ? ^ My sis- 
ter, I liave to put the torch to your funeral pile. You said, 
HJrolher, we will never part; we will live together in one 
house : but you are gone? I refused to give you to tlie youth 
in the far country; but now, whither have you gone? To 
wdiom shall I now sny, I am hungry ? Alas ! alas ! my father 
planted cocoa, mango, and jack trees in Yoini name, but you 
have not lived to eat the fruit thereof, f 1 have been to tell 
them y^ou are gone. Alas ! I see her clothes : take them 
away. Of what use is that palankeen now ? Who used to 
come jumping on the road to meet me ? If I have so much 
sorrow, what must liave been that of your mother for ten long 
moons ? Whose evil eye has been upon you ? Who aimed 
the blow ? Will there ever again be sorrow like this? My 
belly smokes. Ali, my sister, your gait, your speech, your 
beauty, all gone : the flower is withered — the flower is with- 
ered. Call for the bier; call for the musicians.’’ 

♦ These are often given to some sacred object, as the friends cannot 
hear to see them. 

-f* On the birth of a daughter (also on that of a son) it is common to 
plant fruit trees in her name, and these m*e often given as a dowry in mar- 
riage. 

As was the corse of Hector taken “ With i)liuntive sighs and music’s 
solemn sound,” so here. The musicians idways precede the procession, 
and they endeavour, with great success, to make their instruments mutate 
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Husbands who love their wives are exceedingly pathetic in 
their exclamations : they review the scenes of their youth, and 
speak of their tried and sincere affection. The children she 
has borne are also alluded to, and, to use an Orientalism, the 
man is plunged into a sea of grief. What, the apple of 
my eye gone ? my swan, my parrot, my deer, ray Lechimy ! 
her colour was like gold, her gait was like the stately swan, 
her waist was like lightning, her teeth were like pearls, her 
eyes like the kiyal fish (oval), her eyebrows like the bow, and 
her countenance like the full-blown lotus. Yes, she has gone, 
the mother of my children. No more welcome, no more 
smiles in the evening, when I return. All the world to me is 
now as the place of burning. Get ready the wood for my 
pile. O ! my wife, my wife, listen to the voice of your hus- 
band.” 


XXXII. 8. — ^*The people rested themselves upon the 
words of Hezekiah.” The margin has, for rested 
upon, leaned.” 

“I lean (from sarukirathu) on the words of that good 
man.” All people gladly lean on the words of that just 
judge.” W^ho would lean on the words of that false man?” 

Alas ! we leaned upon his words, and have fallen into trou- 
ble.” My husband, have I not leaned upon your words ? 
Yes, and therefore I have not fallen.” 


certain words. The following is a translation of a verse they thus repeat. 
* The company of relations, weeping, cry kal * ; they sec the dead body car- 
ried to the place of burning; the music and tambours, which gave such 
joy at the wedding, now proclaim, there is yet another; there is yet 
another : i, c, vore-undu ; vore-undu ; meaning, yet another, yet another.’ 


♦ Exclamation of sorrow. 
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Chap. V. verse 7. — Tliey sent a letter unto him, where- 
in was written thus : Unto Darius the king, all 
peace.” 

The people of the East are always very particular as to the 
way in which they commence a letter. Thus, they take into 
consideration the rank of the individual to whom they write, 
and keep in view also what is their object. “ To you who 
are respected by kings.” To him wdio has the happiness of 
royalty.” To the feet of his excellency, my father, looking 
towards the place where he is worshipjiing, I write.” A father 
to his son says, Head of all blessings, chief of life, precious 
pearl.” When people meet each otlier on tlie road, they say, 
Salmri^ peace to you.” Or, when they send a message, or 
ask a favour, it is always accompanied by a salam. 

IX. 3. — Plucked off the hair of my head.” 

In great disappointment, fury, or distress, this people tear 
out their long liair. They also bite their lips and arms.” 

6. — Our iniquities are increased over our head, and 
our trespass is grown up unto the heavens.” 

Ah, that fellow’s sins arc on his Jiead : how numerous are 
the sins on his head. Alas ! for such a head as that. Who 
can take them from his head ? His iniquity is so great, you 
may see it on his head.” 

Does a man wish to extenuate his crime, to make himself 
appear not so great a sinner as some suppose, he asks, 
What ! has my guilt grown up to heaven ? no ! no ! ” 
Abominable wretch, your guilt has reached to the 
heavens.” Can you call that little, which has grown up to 
the heavens ? ” 
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8. — Give us a nail in his holy place, that our God may 
lighten our eyes/* The margin has, or a pin,** 
that is, a constant and sure abode/* 

It is worthy of notice, that the Tamul translation has it ^‘a 
hut in his holy place. To ‘Mighten** the eyes signifies, to give 
comfort, to strengthen, to refresh. A father says to his son, 
when he wishes him to do any thing, “ My child, make these 
eyes light/* O woman, enlighten my ej^es, lest I be swal- 
lowed up with sorrow.** O that our eyes were clear ! who 
will take away the darkness from my eyes ? ’* 

X. 1. — Now when Ezra had prayed, and when he 
had confessed, w^eeping and casting himself down 
before the liouse of God.** 

People on their arrival from England are astonished at the 
apparent devotion of the Hindoos, wdien they see them cast 
themselves down before their temples. Those of high rank, 
and in elegant attire, do not hesitate thus to prostrate them- 
selves in the dust, before the people. How often, as you pass 
along, may you see a man stretched Jiis full length on the 
ground, with his face in the dust, pouring out his complaint, 
or inxiking his requests unto the gods. It matters not to him 
w ho or what may be near him : he lieeds not, and moves not, 
till his devotions are finished. 

9. — All the people sat in the street of the house of 
God, trembling because of this matter, and for the 
gx'eat rain.** 

What a marked illustration we have of this passage every 
w^et monsoon. See the people on a court-day, or when they 
are called to the different offices on business. The rains come 
on ; they have only a piece of cotton round their loins, and a 
small leaf, which they carry over their heads : they all run In 
a stooping position (as if that w’ould save them from the rain) 
to the nearest tree, and there they sit in groups, huddled to- 
gether, and trembling for the great rain/* 
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Chap. II- verse 2. — Why is thy countenance 
sad ? ” 

When friends, servants, or acquaintances have a request to 
make, or a secret to disclose, they walk about with a gloomy 
countenance, and never speak but when spoken to. Their 
object is, to induce you to ask what is the matter, because 
they think you will be then disposed to listen to their com- 
plaint. 


7. — Moreover I said unto the king, if it please the 
king, let letters be given me to the governors be- 
yond the river, that tliey may convey me over till 
I come into Judah.” 

No person of consequence travels in the East without a 
letter or hattali^ i, e- a command from the Rasa, the governor, 
the collector or officer in authority> to the different chiefs of 
the districts through which he may have to travel. Were it 
not for this, there would often be a difficulty in getting sup- 
plies, and there would generally be a great delay ; tlie officers 
would be insolent and overbearing, and tiie purveyors would 
demand thrice the sum the articles were worth. The letters 
in question are generally in duplicate, so that one precedes 
the traveller, and the other is in his possession. Thus, when 
he arrives at the choultry or rest-house, there w'ill always be 
people to receive him, who are ready to furnish him with sup- 
plies, and coolies to help him on his journey. Sometimes 
they declare they are in the greatest want ; they cannot get 
rice, they have neither fish nor fowls, and are brought to the 
lowest ebb of misery. 
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IV. 3. — '^‘Even that which they build, if a fox go up^ 
he shall even break down their stone wall.” 

When men deride the workmanship of a mason, they say, 
Che ! why, if a dog or a jackal run against that wall, it will 
fall.” A wall ! why, It will not keep out the jackals.” 

21. — “ From the rising of the morning till the stars 
appeared.” 

Thus did the people labour from the earliest dawn till the 
latest glimpse of evening light. Well, Tamby, have you 
found your cattle?” — Found them? no ! and I wandered 
from the rising east, till the stars appeared.” “ At what time 
do you intend to leave the temple?” — Not till the stars 
appear.” “ When do you expect the guests ? ” — Imme- 
diately when the stars appear.” 

V. 13. — I shook my lap, and said, So God shake out 

every man from his house, and from his labour, that 
performeth not this promise ; even thus be he shaken 
out, and ern})tied,” 

When men or women curse each other, they shake the lap, 
z. e. their cloth, or robe, and say, It shall be so with thee.” 
Does a man begin to shake his mli^ or w^aistcloth, in the 
presence of another, the other will say, Why do you shake 
your cloth here ? go to some other place.” “ What ! can you 
shake your lap here ? do it not, do it not.” Yes, yes ; it is 
all true enough ; this misery has come upon me through that 
wretched man shaking his cloth in my presence.” 

The natives always carry a pouch, made of the leaf of the 
cocoa, or otlier trees, in their lap ; in one part of which they 
keep their money, and in another their areca-niit, betel leaf, 
and tobacco. It is amusing to see how' careful they are, never 
to have that pouch empty ; for they have an idea, that so long 
as a single coin shall be found in it (or any of the other arti- 
cles alluded to), the attraction wdll be so great, that the con- 
tents of the pouch will not be long without companions. See 
the Englishman who wants any thing out of a pouch or bag ; 
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if he cannot soon find the article he requires, he shakes out 
the whole : not so the Hindoo ; he will fumble and grope for 
an hour, rather than shake out the whole. Do that ! why, 
who knows how long the pouch would remain empty ? It is 
therefore evident, that to shake the lap conveyed with it the 
idea of a curse. 

14, — « I and my brethren have not eaten the bread of 
the governor.” 

Nehemiah did not eat that bread which properly belonged 
to him as the governor. When the Orientals say they eat 
the rice of a person, it denotes they are under obligations to 
him. People Avho have formerly been employed by you often 
come and say, Ah, my lord, how long it is since I had the 
pleasure of eating your rice.” Those who are in the service 
of the government, are said to eat the rice of the king. A 
servant who is requested to injure his master, says, ‘^No, no; 
have I not eaten his rice for many days?” Of a person who 
has been faithful to a superior it is said, Yes, yes ; he has 
eaten his rice, or he would not have been so true to him.” 

IX. 37. — Whom thou hast set over us, because of our 
sins.” 

These people attribute all their losses and afflictions to 
their siNvS. Has a man lost liis wife or child, he says, 
pdvatin^nemiiyam^ for the sake of my sins, this evil has come 
upon me.” Wliy, friend, do you live in tliis strange land?” 
— Because of my sins.” No people can refer more to stn as 
the source of their misery, and yet none appear more anxious 
to commit it. ‘‘ The sins of my ancestors, the sins of my 
ancestors, are in this habitation,” says the old sinner, who 
wishes to escape the sight of his own. 
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Chap. I. verse 9. — “ Vashti the queen made a feast for 
the women.’’ 

Females, in the East, never have their feasts in the same 
room as the men, because it would be highly indecorous to- 
wards their lords, and they would not be able to go to those 
lengths of merriment as when alone. On meeting, they em- 
brace, and SMELL each other ; and after they are seated, comes 
the betel leaf, the chunam, and the areca-nuts. Have their 
LORDS given them any new jewels or robes ; they are soon 
mentioned, as a proof of the favour they are in ; and after they 
have finished their food, shroots * and scandal become the 
order of the day. 

12. — Therefore was the king very wroth, and his 
anger burned in him.” Gen. xliv. 18. 

When a person is speaking to you, on almost any subject, 
he keeps saying every moment, Be not angry, inylord;” 
or, “Let not your anger burn.” Judah said to Joseph, “Let 
not thine anger burn.” “ Go not near that man ; his anger is 
on fire.” “ Well, well, what is the matter with that fellow?” 
— '“Not much; some one has put the torch to his anger,” 
“ Go, throw some water on that fire, or it will not soon be out.” 

V. 9. — Then went Hainan forth that day joyful, 
and with a glad heart: but when Haman saw Mor- 
decai in tlie king’s gate, that he stood not np, nor 
moved for him, he was full of indignation against 
Mordecai.” 

This is, indeed, a graphic sketch of Eastern manners. The 
colours are so lively and so fresh, that they might have been 
but the work of yesterday* See the native gentleman at the 
Nearly all the fcmaks smoke tobacco. 
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head of his courtly train : he moves along in pompous guise, 
and all who see him arise from their seats, take pff their san- 
dals, and humbly move in reverence to him. To some he 
gives a graceful wave of the hand ; to others not a word nor 
a look. Should there be one who neither stands up nor moves 
to him, his name and place of abode will be enquired after, 
and the first opportunity eagerly embraced to glut his revenge. 

The case of Muttoo-Chadde-Appa, Modeliar of the Dutch 
Oovernor Van de GraafF^s gate, is illustrative of this disposi- 
tion. A Moorman of high bearing and great riches had pur- 
chased the rent of the pearl fishery of the bay of Ondachy, 
and, in consequence, was a person of great influence amongst 
the people. The pi'oud Modeliar was one day passing along 
the road, where was seated on his carpet the renter of the 
pearl fishery. He arose not, moved not to him, when passing 
by, and the Modeliar’s soul was fired with indignation. He 
forthwith resolved upon his ruin, and, by deeply-formed 
intrigues, too well succeeded. The rent was taken from the 
Moorman; the money he had advanced to the headmen, the of- 
ficers, the boatmen, the divers and others, was lost ; his estates 
were sold ; and, to make up the deficiency, be himself was 
disposed of by auction for four hundred and twenty-five rix- 
dollars, and the Modeliar became the purchaser. 

IX. 19. — ‘‘Sending portions one to another.” 

On the first of the Hindoo month of July, also on the first 
day of the new moon of their October, the people send por- 
tions of cakes, preserves, fruits, oil, and clothes one to 
another. 


^ Men have to dive for the oysters which contain the pearls. 
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Chap. I. verse 1. — “ There was a man in the land of Uz, 
whose name was Job, and that man was perfect 
and upright, and one that feared God, and eschewed 
evil.” 

The Hindoos have an account of a perfect man, called 
Ara-Chandraii, who was sovereign of a large kingdom, and 
whose history has furnished materials for a beautiful and po- 
pular drama.* 

Indran, the king of heaven, and the assembled gods and 
genii, were once disputing as to whether a perfect man could 
be found on the earth. At last, a divine sage said, Inhere 
is one, and his name is Ara-Chandran ; at which an evte 
GENIUS, called Visimid->Mi(ara7i^ started up, and determined 
to try all his malignant jiowers on tlie holy monarch. He 
therefore sent two priests to the perfect Ara-f -handran, to 
request him to grant a large sum of money to enable them to 
offer burnt-offerings to the gods. On their wishes being com- 
plied with, they returned to the evil genius, and mentioned 
the piety, and the readiness with which their demands had 
been granted. Disappointed in this, he wont himself to the 
king, and told him that the heap of gold required for the sa- 
crifices must be as Ingli as a man could throw a stone out of a 
sling ! when standing on the back of an elej^hant. The good 
man acceded to the demand, and said, Take it now ; ” but 
the genius replied, I will leave it in your possession till it be 
required.” He then went away and created numerous cruel 
beasts to ravage and destroy the kingdom of Ara-Chandran. 
The inhabitants, on seeing the devastation made by tljc savage 
animals, went to their sovereign to request liim to join with 

* I only give tlie |)riiicipal facts oi‘ the history. 

S 
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them to go out to hunt and destroy theni.r He, therefore, 
and his queen, went forth to the chase ; aiKi after they had 
made great havoc amongst tlieir foes, the king, through fatigue, 
laid down and slept on die ground. When he awoke, he 
said, I have had a dream, in which I lost my riches, my 
country, my wife, and child : ” at which she replied, Siva 
(die supreme) will not allow^ this evil to come upon us ; he 
will take care of us.” Shortly after this, the evil genius sent 
two courtesans to the good man, and charged them to use all 
their arts to induce him to utter a falsehood, or in any way to 
cause him to sin. They accordingly went to their task, and 
danced and sang before Ara-Chandran in the most fascinating 
manner. He then gave them some money, and told iliem to 
depart ; but they refused, stating, they had been so captivated 
wit!i his person they wished to have farther intercourse with 
him: at which lie became exceedingly angry, and ordered 
them to be dismissed from his presence. They then returned 
to the genius, and told him they liad been used exceedingly 
ill, that their clothes had been torn, that they Iiad been beaten 
with SANBALS ! and driven from the })resence of Ara-Chan- 
dran. Enraged at this, he went to the king, and enquired 
why lie had treated the females with so miicli indignity. The 
good man replied, They came and danced liefore me : I re- 
warded them ; and because they made improper intimations, 
I turned them away.” The genius then rejilied, This is ail 
false ; I do not believe you. (Jive me instantly the money 
for the sacrifices ; also your fortress and dominions, according 
to your promise.” The king then replied, “ I never made 
any such promise : ” at which the genius responded, You 
did, you did.” Permission was then given for him to take 
possession of all the good man’s properly: after which he 
w^ent again, and demanded the money for the sacrifices. Ara- 
Chandran said, I low can I do this ? You have taken my 
all ; the gold is in the fortress ; wdiat can I do more ?” The 
genius replied, The whole of that is mine; I will have the 
iiioiiey lor the oUerings to the gods in addition, or you have 
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uttered a falsehood The king, knowing the of the 

genius, became greatly embarrassed, and at last promised to 
pay that also : asking only for forty days to be allowed to 
collect the amount. The genius then enquired, Whither 
will you go ?” he replied, ‘‘ To Kasi” (on the Ganges). A 
dwarf was then called, and directed to accompany Ara-Chan- 
dran on his journey, to afflict him in every possible way, and 
to compel him to utter a falsehood. The king, his wife, and 
child, accompanied by Nat*Chestran, the dwarf, commenced 
their travels. They had not gone far, before the dwarf 
began to exercise his malignant power : sometimes he forced 
them to remain for a long time in the burning sun ; then, if 
they came near a sliade, he ordered them to push on ; again 
he pretended he could not walk any further, and demanded 
the money without any delaj^ The king asked, How^ can 
I pay the money in this desert ? forty days have not yet 
elapsed ; give me tlie time, and you shall have the full amount.” 
But the dwarf determined to spend as much of the time as 
possible on the journey, tliat the good man might not be able 
to keep his w^ord : he therefore said, I cannot w alk any fur- 
ther, you must now carry me.” After this, the genius sent a 
fiend to make a river of fire to alarm and impede the travel- 
lers in their progress ; at the sight of which they became 
grejitly distressed, and the dwarf asked, “ Have you brought 
me hither to be destroyed ? give me tlie money and I will be 
gone.” Ara-Chandraii asked, Can this be a trial from 
Siva ? at no time have I seen anv thino; like this. Ah ! w hat 
shall 1 do ? ” His wafe then arose and went tow^ards the river 
of fire, and said, I'ollow me.” No sooner had she entered, 
than her purity quenched the flames, and they all w^ent 
througli unhurt. Again the dw^arf began to trouble them, 
saying, I cannot proceed ; I cannot walk : only say you did 
not make the promise to the genius, and I will go.” Tlie 
good man exclaimed, All ! king of Kasi, I never, even in a 
DREAM, uttered a falsehood ; 1 will give the gold,” Tlicy 
then came within the limits of Kasi, and saw its towering 
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flag-stafl^ at which the dwarf said, Wc are now at the end 
of our journey; give me the money.” Ara-Chandraii was 
greatly troubled, and knew not what to do ; at which his wife 
said, O king, sell me and the child to pay the evil genius, 
and should there be any deficiency, you can borrow the sum 
at interest.” The good man was now plunged into the deep- 
est sorrow, and said, What shall I do ? what shall I do ? 
my tali-viihe^ my tali-vithe^ ^ my fate, my fate ! ” The queen, 
however, persisted in her resolution, and at last prevailed on 
him to offer her for sale. He then published, this woman 
and child are to be sold. A Brahmin, on hearing this, 
came up and enquired, What is the price ? and what can 
she do?” Ara-Chandran replied, She can separate pearls, 
and is well acquainted with the nature of precious stones.’’ 
At which the Brahmin said, I want a slave to sweep and 
smear my house ; to pound my paddy, and prepare my curry 
and rice.” llie king said, Only^ leach her, and she will 
soon learn.” When he heard that her })rice was to be a heap 
of gold so high as a man could tlirow a stone from a sling 
when standing on the back of an ele|)hant, he treated them 
with derision, and asked, What ! am I to giv c so much for 
such a blockliead ? if you will take forty tlioiisand jheces of 
gold, you may have them.” The bargain was therefore made, 
and the money given to the dwarf; who then said, Recol- 
lect, this is for my wages, and not for llie genius.” After dis- 
puting some time, they went before tlie civil authorities, by 
whom the case was decided in favour of tlio (Ivvarf. Ara- 
Chandrari again exclaimed, Ah ! why is this ? why have 
these things come upon rne ?” The dwarf, seeing his misery, 
said, Only utter a small falsehood, and I will let you go.” 

No,” said he, ^^1 will pay the money;” and tlien pro- 
claimed himself in the streets, saying, I am to be sold, w ho 
wall buy me?” On hearing this, a Pariah j* came and asked, 

What is your price ? ” The king replied, A heap of gold 
so high as a man can sling a stone, wdien standing on the 

* 8ee on Rent. v. 2. and note. 

•f The lowest caste. 
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back of an elephant/’ The amount was paid, and handed to 
the dwarf with a request from Ara-Chandran to forgive him 
any offence he might have committed. The agent of the evil 
genius returned to him, and produced the money, saying, 

You will never conquer that man, he has given me more 
than you demanded;” but the genius said, I will yet pre- 
vail, he shall still utter a falsehood.” 

The Pariah then ordered the king his slave to go to the 
place of burning, and remain there as a watchman, to take 
the toll from those who came to burn their dead. For each 
corpse he was to receive one cubit of cloth, one pice* in 
money, and a (jiiartcr of a measure of rice ; the latter of which 
was to be his own perquisite. 

7'he Brahmin who purchased the wife and the cliild was 
angry one day, and asked, Why is this boy here idle?” and 
he sent him into the jungle to cut firewood. As the child 
went to his task, a poisonous serpent bit him, and he died : 
on hearing of which, the mother was in great misery, and 
requested her master to allow Jier to go and fierform tlie fune- 
ral ceremonies. I fe, however, said, Finish your work, and 
tlien you may go.” After that she went to the spot, found 
the l)ody of iier son, and placed Jiim in lier lap, saying, Ah ! 
my child, liave the birds been your musicians iuive they 
lamented you ? Have the beasts been your companions ? 
Has the grass been your couch ? Have the stones been your 
pillow ? Has the fire-lly been your lamp ? ” and again site 
gave vent to her sorrow. After this, she took the corpse to 
the, place of burning, and was making read}^ the funeral pile, 
Avlieii a man came up, and asked, “ ^Yhois tliis ? Wliat fellow 
is here, Irving to client me of rny lee? ” She replied, “I am 
a destitute woman : for charity, allow me to burn tlie body.” 
He then said, Give me your tali (marriage jewel), and you 
may do it,” At whicli she exclaimed, ‘‘ This was tied on by 
my husband : has it come to this, that a Pariah asks me fur 

A small <-(»j»j»cT coin, 
f- Alludiiju to iIh' liincnil rites. 

S 3 
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it? O Siva, has it come to this?” and she wept aloud. 
Then the watchman asked, Who are you ?” To which she 
replied, am the wife of the king Ara-Chand ran : we lost 
our kingdom ; I was sold to a Brahmin ; this our child was 
bitten by a serpent, and is dead.” He then said, For my 
reward, the rice, I mind not, but the cloth and the money 
I must have. Go to your master, and procure them, and 
you shall then burn the body.” Accordingly she departed ; 
and when she came near the house of her master, the evil 
genius had sent a fiend to strangle the child of the king of 
Kasi, and place it in her way. On seeing the dead body, she 
took it in her arms, from an idea that it might be her own. 
At that crisis, the soldiers of the king of Kasi, who were iu 
search of the murderer of the child, came, and seeing lier in 
that condition, concluded she was the culprit. Tliey took 
her and the corpse to their master, who immediately said, 
“ Take her to the place of burning, and order the Pariah 
wlio is stationed there to strike ofi’her head.” She was taken 
to the place, and just as the watchman was about to desj)atcli 
her, tlie god Siva came and seized the sword. At that instant tlie 
evil genius also appeared, and said to the watchman, Ara- 
Chandraii, forgive me all the evil I have done to you. I 
return your fortress, your riches, your dominions, and all the 
merit of your penance.” Then 8iva was delighted : he re- 
stored to life the child whicl) had been bitten by a serpent, 
also tlie child of the king of Kasi, and said to Ara-Chandran 
and his queen, Return to your dominions, and there reign 
till you come to me.” But the king replied, “ My wile has 
been the slave of a Brahmin; I have been the slave of a 
Pariah : how can we return ? All will treat us with dis- 
respect.” The god rejoined, I was the Brahmin who bought 
your wife ; 1 was the Pariah wlio purchased you : therefore 
there is no dishonour. Go rule your kingdom.” They then 
praised Siva, and joyfully returned to their own country. 

Whatever may be the origin of this Indian story, it is wor- 
uiy of notice, tliat in this, as well as in the history of Job, the 
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subject was a perfect man ; that in both cases he was very 
rich ; that his character had occupied tlie attention of the 
sons of God,” the “ adversary,” and the Lord, or the king of 
heaven, the assembled gods and evil genii; that burnt oHer- 
ings” w^ere connected wdth the beginning of Job’s sufferings, 
and also with those of Ara-Chandran ; that an evil spirit and 
a malignant dwarf w^ere the instruments employed in the trial ; 
that both Job and Ara-Chandran lost all their earthly posses- 
sions; that they had both much personal suffering; that in both 
cases the wife was concerned (though in different w'ays) ; that 
as the troublers of Job had to propitiate him, so the evil 
genius had the same to do to Ara-Chandran : that both w^cre 
restored to their former prosperity ; and lastly, the Supreme, 
in both instances, was the source from whom their blessings 
came. 


10. — ^^Hast not thou made an hedge about him?” 

(Chap. iii. 23.) 

It is said of a man wlio cannot be injured, Why attempt 
to hurt liim ? is there not a liedgc about him ? ” Von. can- 
not get at the lellow, he has a strong liedge about him.” 

Yes, yes; the Modeliar lias becojjie his licdge.” 

11. 7. — Satan smote Jol) w ith sore boils from 

the sole of Ins foot unto his crown.” 
llespcctable people have the greatest possible dread and 
disgust at boils, and all cutaneous diseases. Here, then, we 
see the princely .Job the victim of a loathsome disorder, 
sitting amongst the aslies and broken earthen vessels, the 
impure refuse of tlie kitchen and other places. See the poor 
neglected object who is labouring under similar diseases at 
this day, from the head to the foot ; he is covered with scales 
and blotches, around his loins is a scanty rag, he wanders 
from one lonely place to another, and when he sees you 
stretches out a luuul towainls you, and anotlier to Iris sores, 
and piteously implores help. 


4 
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9. — Curse God, and die.” 

Some suppose this ought to be bless God and die; but 
Job would not have reproved his wife for such advice, except 
she meant it ironically. It is a fact, that when the heathen 
have to pass through much suffering, they often ask, Shall 
we make an offering to the gods for this ? ’’ i, e. Shall we 
offer our devotions, our gratitude, for afflictions ? 

Job was a servant of the true God, but his wife might have 
been a heathen ; and then the advice, in its most literal 
acceptation, would be perfectly in character. Nothing is 
more common than for the heathen, under certain circum- 
stances, to curse their gods- Hear the man who has made 
ex{>ensive offerings to his deity in hope of gaining some great 
blessing, and wdio has been disappointed, and he will pour 
out all his imprecations on the god wdiose good offices have 
(as lie believes) been prevented by some superior deity. A 
man in reduced circumstances says, Yes, yes ; my god has 
lost liis eyes; they are put out; he cannot look after my 
affiiirs.” Yes,” said an extremely rich devotee (V. Chetty), 
of the supreme god Siva, after he had lost liis property ; 

shall I serve him any more ? What ! make offerings to him ? 
No, no ; lie is the lo\vest of all gods.” With these facts before 
us, it is not difficult to believe that Job^s wife actually meant 
what she said. 


10. — ‘‘Thou speakest as one of the foolish women 
spcaketlu” 

It is not easy to know to whom Job alludes by “ the foolish 
women ; ” but in all parts of the East, females are spoken of 
as being much inferior to man in wisdom; and nearly all their 
sages have proudly descanted on the ignorance of women. 

In the Hindoo book called the Knrraly it is said, “ All 
women are ignorant.” In other W’^orks it is said, “ Ignorance 
is a WT)man^s jewel.” “ Female wusdom is from the evil one.” 
“ Ihe feminine qualities are four; ignorance, fear, shame, 
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and impunity.” “ To a woman disclose not a secret.” 

Talk not to me in that way ; it is all female wisdom.” 

U. — Now when Job’s three friends heard of all this 
evil that was come upon him^ they came every one 

from his own place for they had made an 

appointment together to come to mourn with him, 
and to comfort him.” 

Has a man fallen into some great calamity, his friends 
immediately go to his house to comi'ort him. Thus, to tlie 
house of mourning for tlie dead may be seen numbers of 
people going daily, studying to find out some source of 
comfort for their afflicted friend. Whitlier are you going?” 
— As a comforter to my friend in sorrow.” “ How great is 
his distress ! he will not listen to the voice of the comforters.” 


12, — They sprinkled dust upon their heads 

toward heaven.” 

In this w%ay, also, do men and women act when tliey are 
in deep sorrow, or when they participate in lliat of otliers. See 
on Joshua vii. 6. 


1 3 ^ — (c They sat down with him upon the ground 
seven days and seven nights, and none spake a 
word unto him, for they siiw tliat his grief w\as very 
great.” 

Those who go to sympathise with the afflicted, are often 
silait ibr hours togetlier. As there were scroen dajjs for 
mourning in the Scriptures^% so here; and the seventh is 
alw^ays the greatest. Tlie cliief mourner, during the whole of 
these days, will never speak, except wdien it is absolutely 
necessary. When a visiter comes in, he simply looks and 
bows down his head. 


Oen. 1.10.; 1 Sam. x\xi, 1*^- ; I Cliron. x. A lias 

seven days of festivitN - 
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HI. S. — I^et the day perish wherein I was born, and 
the night in which it was said. There is a man 
child conceived/’ 

Dr. Boothroyd prefers, “ IVrish the day in wliich I was 
horn ; the night it was said, Lo ! a man child/’ Dr. A. 
Clarke thinks the word conceive, should be taken in tlie 
sense of being horn ; ” and the Tamul translation takes 
the same view. 

Wljcn a male child is born, the midwife goes outside the 
house, and says aloud three times, A male child^ a male 
child ^ a male child is horn ! ” 

21. — Dig for it more than for hid treasures/’ 

We are constantly hearing of treasures which have been, 
or are about to be, discovered. Soinelimes you may see a 
large space of ground winch has been completely turned up, 
or an old foundation, or ruin, entirely dernolislied, in ho])es of 
finding the hidden gold. A man lias found a small coin, lias 
lieard a tradition, or has had a <lreani, and off he goes to liis 
toil. Perliaps lie has been seen on the spot, or he has 
coiisuUed a soothsayer : the report gets out; and then come 
the needy, the old, and the young, a motley group, all full of 
anxiety to join in tlie spoil. Some have iron instruineiits, 
otliers have sticks, and some use their fingers to scratch u]) the 
ground. At last, some ol' ihein Viegiii to look at each other 
with considerable suspicion, as if all were not right, and each 
seems to wish he luul not come on so i’oolish an errand, and 
then steal off as quietly as they can. 

I once knew a dee|) tank made completely dry (liy immense 
labour), in the lK)})e of finding great treasures, which were said 
to have been cast in during the ancient wars. Passing near 
one day, when they had nearly finislied their work, and tlKiir 
hopes had considerably moderated, I went up to the sanguine 
owner (whose face immediately began to show its chagrin), 
and enquired, Why arc you taking so much Iroulile to 
enqity that tank?” He replied, as calmly as he voiddj 
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We are "nierely cleaning it out.’’ Poor man ! 1 believe 
he found nothing but stones, and bones, and a few copper 
coins. 

‘^Dig for it more than for hid treasures” finds a practical 
illustration in the East, and is a figure of common use in the 
language. 

IV. 9. — By tlie blast of God they perish, and by the 
breath of his nostrils are they consumed.” The 
margin has ‘‘ by his anger.” 

When people are angry, they distend their nostrils and 
blow with great force: the action may be taken from some 
animals, which when angry blow violently through their 
noses. Of a man wlio is much given to anger it is said, Tliat 
fellow is always blowing througli his nose.” You may 
blow' through your nose for a thousand years, it wdll never 
injure me.” Go not near the breatli of his nostrils, he will 
injure you.” 


15. — ^^Tlie liair of my flesh stood up.” 

Tins refers to tlie great fear of Job ; but the same eflect is 
often ascribed to great joy. Thus, in Hindoo books, in de- 
scribing the ecstasy of gods or men, it is often said/^ The 
hair of their flesh stood erect,” A father says to his long 
absent cliild, “ My son, not having seen your lotus face for 
so long, my hair stands up with joy.” 

V. 7. — As the sparks fly upward.” Hebrew, “ Sons 
of the burning coal.” Job. xxxviii. 32. Arclurus 
w ith his sons.” 

The word son, amongst the Hindoos, is ap})Hed to man 
and all kinds of animal life. Men of ignoble parentage are 
called sons of the Ixoddrhd^ i. e. the mechanics. AVhen 
animals, reptiles, or insects, are troublesome, they are called 
pamlsiniidia maggal^ sons of the devil ; or xmisc-maggaU 
of the prostitute, or of the treacherous ones. Sec tlie plougli- 
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man at his occupation ; should the bullocks prove restive, he 
immediately vociferates the epithets alluded to. Listen to the 
almost breathless cow-herd who is running after some of his 
refractory kine, to bring them to the fold, and he abuses 
them in the most coarse and indelicate language. The man, 
also, who for the first time discovers the white ants destroying 
liis property, bawls out with all his might, Ah ! veasoinaggal, 
sons of the prostitute/’ 


21. — Thou shall be hid from the scourge of the 
tongue: neither shalt thou be afraid of destruction 
when it cometh.” 

Dr. A. Clarke says, tlie Targum refers this to the incant- 
ations of Balaam ; Irom the injury by the tongue of Balaam 
thou shalt be hidden,” The people live in great fear of the 
scourge of the tongue, and that independent of an incantation, 
because they believe tlie tongues of some ineri have the 
})ower of inflicting a drcadfiil curse on any object wliich has 
incurred their displeasure. Thus, many of the evils of lile 
are believed to come from 7id-vooru^ the curse or the scourge 
of the tongue. Have you heard what Kandan’s tongue has 
done for Muttoo ? ” — iS'o ! what has happened ? ” — Why, 
some time ago, Ivaiidan {promised on his next voyage to bring 
Muttoo a cargo of rice, but he did not keep his word; Kandan, 
therefore, became very angry, and said, H shall not be surprised 
at hearing of tliy vessel being wrecked.’ Muttoo again sailed 
witliout caring for Kandan’s tongue ; but, lo ! liis vessel has 
been knocked to pieces on the rocks, and 1 saw him tliis 
morning on his \vay home, beating liis head and exclaiming, 

^ Ah ! this iul-voorn, tins evil tongue, this evil 

tongue, my vessel has gone to jiieces on the rocks.’ ” 

But tlie tongues of some men are believed to possess 
malignant power, not merely in imprecations, but also in their 
Messhigs and j^yilscs. The other day, when I and some 
others were sitting with our friend the Doctor, one of his 
daughters came to s})eak to her father: as she was delivering 
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her message, one of the party exclaimed, ^ What a beautiful 
set of teeth ! ’ and from that moment they began to decay,’’ 
“ Alas ! alas ! poor old Murager purchased a fine milch cow 
yesterday, and was driving her along the road this morning, 
on his way home, wlien, behold, a fellow met them and said, 
^ Ah, what large teats ! ’ The cow broke from the string, she 
rushed on the hedge, and a stake ran through her udder.” 

Ah, wliat a miserable man is Valen ; a few days ago, as his 
wife was nursing the infant, he said, How comely art thou, 
my fawn ! ’ when immediately a cancer made its appearance 
in her breast, from which she can never recover.” 

23. — ‘^The beasts of the liekl shall be at peace with 
thee.” 

In a country where wild beasts are so numerous and so 
fierce, and where the natives liavc so few means of* defence, 
can it be a matter of surprise that })eople on a joiiiMiey are 
always under the influence of great fear ? I'lie father says (o 
his son, when he is about to depart: Fear not; tlic beasts 
will be thy friends.” Tlie dealer in cliarins says, when giving 
one of his potent spells, not afraid, young man ; this shall 
make the cruel beasts respect thee.” 

25. — Thou sluilt know, also, that tliy seed shall be 

great, and thine ollspring as the grass of the 
earth.” 

When a priest, or an aged person, blesses a young couple, 
he says, Your children shall be as tlic grass arruga~^])ilht 
(Agrostis Linearis). Yes ; you shall twine, and bind your- 
selves together, like the grass.” 

26. — Thou slialt come to thy grave in a full uge.” 

Great is tlie desire of the men of the Ikist to see a o ood old 

O 

age. Thus the beggars, when relieved, often bless you, and 
say, Ah ! my lord, may you live a thousand years.” Idvi*, 
live, till the shakings of age." 
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VI. 2. — that my grief were throughly weighed, 
and iny calamity laid in the balances together !” 

All ! my lord, could you w^eigh my poverty, I am sure 
you would relieve me.’’ The sorrows of that man’s soul, 
wJio can weigh them?” Alas ! if my sorrows could be 
weighed, then would pity be shown unto me.” 

12. — Is my strength the strength of stones ? or is my 
flesh of brass ? ” 

Is a servant ordered to do a thing for which he has not 
strength ; to undergo great hardships ; he asks, Is my 
strenirth as iron ? Am I a stone?” 

15. — My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook, 
and as the stream of brooks they pass away.” 

This probably refers to those brooks which are dried up 
in tlie hot weather. 

Of a man who cannot get any more money or help from 
another, and, in consequence, forsakes him, Ah ! yes ; that 
man is like the water-fowl, which immediately takes its de- 
parture when the tank becomes dry.” The true friend is 
like the water-plants ; they never leave their place.” 

28. — ‘‘ Now, therefore, be content, look upon me; for 
it is evident unto you if I lie.” 

When a person is accused of uttering a falsehood, he says, 

Look in my face, and you will soon see I am innocent.” 

My face will tell you tlie truth.” When the countenance 
does not indicate guilt, it is said, ^^Ah ! his face does not say 
so.” The man’s face does not contain the witness of guilt,” 

VII. 2. — As a servant earnestly desireth the shadow, 
and as an hireling looketh for the reward of his 
work.” 

The people of the East measure time by the length of their 
shadow. Hence, if you ask a man what o’clock it is, he im- 
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mediately goes in the sun, stands erect, then looking where 
his shadow terminates, he measures the length wdth his feet, 
and tells you nearly the time. Th\is‘ they earnestly desire the 
shadow which indicates the time for leaving their work. A 
person wishing to leave his toil, says, “ How long rny shadow 
is in coming.” “ Why did you not come sooner Be- 

cause I waited for my shadow.” 

iO. — He shall return no more to his house, neither 
shall his place know him any more.” 

Inanimate objects are often spoken of as if they knew their 
owners. 

A man who has sold his field, says, That will not Jemm 
me any more.” Does a field not produce good crops, it is 
said, That field does not know its owner.” Has a man 
been long absent from his home, he asks, when entering the 
door, ^^Ah ! do you know me ?” Does he, after this, walk 
tlu'ough Ills garden and grounds, the servants say, Ah ! how 
j)l cased these are to see you.” Has a person been unfortu- 
nate at sea, it is said, The sea does not frnoxo him.” 

12. — Am I a sea, or a whale, tliat thou seUest a watch 
over me ? ” 

Some suppose this alludes to the sea overfiowing its banks. 
But the Orientals also believe that the sea is the dwelling- 
place of many of tlieir spiritual enemies. Hence they have a 
deity to watch the shore, whose name is Kali. Numerous 
enemies, also, are compared to the sea, and wicked chiefs who 
oppress the people to a tcmim^alain^ i. e. a whale. Ah ! tliat 
wliale, who can escape him ?” 

IX. 18* — He will not sufler me to take my breath.” 

Of a cruel master it is said, When liis servants stop to 
take their breath, he abuses them.” Tlie man grudges 
me my breath.” ^‘Wliat! can I work witlioiit taking my 
breath? ” «« always upon me: 1 have not time for 

brcatlung.” 
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25.—^^ My days are swifter than a post.^^ 

Ah ! my days are like an arrow.” “ What is my time ? 
’ tis like the wind.” ’Tis like cotton spread in the strong 
wind.” See that falling leaf ; that is life.” ’T is but as a 
snap of the finger.” Am I not like a flower ?” Yes ; ’t is 
a stream.” “ A ncer^mulle^ i. e. a bubble ! how softly it 
slides along ! how beautiful its colours ! but how soon it dis- 
appears.” 


X. 10. — Hast thou not poured me out as milk, and 
curdled me like cheese?” 

Much philological learning has been brought to the ex- 
planation of this passage. In the preceding verse, Job is 
speaking of his death. Wilt thou bring me unto dust again?” 
But what has the pouring out of milk to do with death ? 
The people of the East pour milk on their heads after per- 
forming the funeral obsequies. Has a father a })rofligate son, 
one he never expects to reclaim, he says, in reference to him. 
Ah ! I have poured milk upon my liead,” /. c. I have done 
M'ith him ; he is as one dead to me.” 

And curdled me like cheese.” The cheese of the East is 
little better than curds : and these also are used at the funeral 
ceremonies. 

XIL 2. — “ No doubt but ye are the peojde, and wisdom 
shall die with you.” 

The people of the East take great pleasure in irony, and 
some of their satirical sayings are very cutting. When a sage 
intimates tliat he has superior wisdom, or when he is disposed 
to rally another for his meagre attainments, lie says, ‘^Yes, 
yes ; you are the man ! ” Your wisdom is like tlie sea.” 

You found it in dreams.” ‘^When you die, whither will 
wisdom go?” “You have all wisdom?” “When gone, 
alas ! what will become of wisdom ?” “ O the Nyaiii ! O the 
philosopher !” 
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4- — I am as one mocked of his neighbour, who calleth 
upon God, and he answeretli him : the just upright 
man is laughed to scorn.” 

Though Job, in his distress, cried unto the Lord, his neigh- 
bours mocked him, and laughed him to scorn ; showing their 
own impiety, and belief that God would not answer him. 

Sometimes, wlien a heathen (who is supposed to hejorsaken 
of the gods) performs a penance or religious austerity, others 
will mock him, and say, Fast for me also; yes, perforjii the 
poosy for me, and you shall have all you want.” Should a 
man, who is suffering under the punishment due to his crimes, 
cry to the gods for help, those who are near reply' [for the 
gods)i Yes, we are here ; what do you want ? we will help 
you.” When the gods come, tell them 1 am gone home ; 
I could not remain aiij^ longer.” 

Thus was the just, the upright Job laughed to scorn when 
he called upon God. 

5 , — « He that is ready to slip witli liis feet is as a 
lamp despised in the tliought of him that is at 
ease.” 

D’Oyley and Mant quote from Caryl and Poole as follows: 

A des[)ised lamp is of the same signification witli a smoking 
fire-brand ; whiclj last is a proverb for that which is almost 
spent, and therefore despised and thrown aw’ay as useless.” 
In view of these observations, it is wa^rthy of notice, that of 
a man who is much despised, or wdio is very contemptible, it 
is said, That fellow is like the half consumed fire-brand of 
the funeral pile.” 

Job, by his enemies, was counted as a despised lamp. 
When a person is sick unto death, it is said, Ilis lamp is 
going out.” After death, His lamp has gone out.” When 
a person is indisposed, should a lamp give a dim light, the 
people of the house wull become much alarmed, as they think 
it a bad sign. A lamp, therefore, which burns dimly (as did 
that of Job) will be lightly esteemed. 
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7 ,— « But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee; 
and the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee.” 
He who refuses jnstruction, or who will not be convinced, is 
told to ask the cattle, enquire of the birds, and they will 
give thee wisdom. 


XIII. 15. — Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him.” 

When a master chastises an ailectionate slave, or tells liim 
to leave his service, he says, My lord, tliough you slay me, 
yet will 1 trust in yon ; ” Does a husband beat his wife, she 
exclaims, M\^ husband, though you kill me, I will not let 
you go.” “ Kill me, my lord, if yon please, but I will not 
leave you : I trust in you.” “ Oh ! beat me not; do I not trust 
in you ?” What an affectionate wafe tliat is : tliougli lier 
husband cut her to pieces, yet she trusts in him.” The 
fellow is always beating her, yet she confides in him.”* 

24. — Wherefore hklest thou thy lace ?” 

Job, in his (listless, makes this pathetic enquiry of the 
Lord. Should a great man become displeased with a person 
to whom he lias been previously kind, he will, when he sees 
him approaching, avert his face, or conceal it with his hand, 
which shows at once what is the state of the case. The poor 
man then mourns, and complains, and asks, Ah ! wliy does 
he hide his fVice?” The wife says to lier offended husband, 
Wliy do you hide your face ?” The son to his fatiier, Hide 
not your face from your son.” 


* Married I'einalcs in tlic are in a state of great drgradativn^ for 

men of every rank hesitate not to beat them on the most frivolous occa- 
sions. The late king of Kandy, wlum on his passage in tl. M.’s Sliip, 
Cornwallis, commanded fjy Captain O’ Brien, to Mariras, was so unmer- 
ciful to his wives, that tlie officer in eliarge was obliged to remonstrate 
with his gracious Majesty. Sliouhl a husband, on coming home, not find 
his food ready, or not made to his taste, he immediately commences a 
brutal attack upon his wife. Should lie, however, be afraid of that, he 
sets on and breaks all the cooking utensils, and cuts ilown the plantain 
trees, or beats the children. 
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26. — Thou writest bitter things against me.” 

All ! the things that man has written against me to the 
Judge, are all Jcassapti^ all liitter.” Oh ! that is a bitter, 
bitter fault.” ‘‘Who will make this bitterness sweet?” 

27. — “Thou piittest my feet also in the stocks, and 

lookest narrowly unto all my paths : thou settest 
a print upon the heels of rny feet.” 

Tlie punishment of the stocks has been common in the 
East from the most remote antiquity, as is seen in all their 
records. But whether the stocks were formerly like clogs, or 
as those of the present day, it is impossible to say. Those 
now in use differ from those in England, as tlie unfortunate 
culprit has to lie with his back on the ground, having his feet 
fast in one pair, and his hands in anotlier. Thus, all he can 
do is to writhe his body ; his arms and legs being so fast, that 
he cannot possibly move them. A man placed in great diffi- 
culty, says, “Alas ! I am now in the stocks.” “ I have put my 
boy in the tiilungu^'' i. e. stocks ; which means he is confined, 
or sent to the school. To a young man of roving habits it is 
said, “You must have your feet in the stocks,” f. c. get mar- 
ried. “ Alas ! alas ! I am now in the stocks ; the guards are 
around my path, and a seal is put upon my feet.” 



XIV. 4. — “Who can bring a clean thing out of an 
unclean ?” 

The following are common sayings: — “ Who can turn a 
black crow into a white crane ?” « Who can make the bitter 

fruit sweet?” ‘‘ Who can make straight the tail of the dog?” 

T 2 
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‘‘If you give the serpent sweet things, will his poison 
depart?” 

7. — “ There is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it 
will sprout again, and that the tender branch thereof 
will not cease.” 

Trees here appear to be more tenacious of life than in Eng- 
land. See them blown down ; yet from the roots fresh shoots 
spring up. See them sometimes at such an angle (through 
storms) that their branches nearly touch the ground, and yet 
they keep that position, and continue to bear fruit. Those 
trees, also, which have actually been cut down, after a few 
showers, soon begin to send forth the “ tender branch.” The 
plantain tree, after it has borne fruit once^ is cut down ; but 
from its roots another springs up, which, in its turn, also gives 
fruit, and is then cut down, to make way for another. Thus, 
in reference to this tree, it may be truly said, Cut it down, 
but “ the tender branch thereof will not cease.” 

19. — “ The waters wear the stones.” 

Is a man found fault with because he makes slow' progress 
in his undertaking, he says, “Never mind; the water which 
runs so softly will, in time, wear away the stones.” 

XV, 7. — “Art thou the first man that was born?” 

When a majority of people agree on any subject, should 
an individual pertinaciously oppose them, it will be asked, 
“ What ! were you born before all others ?” “ Yes, yes ; he 

is the first man ; no wonder he has so much wisdom ! ” “ Sa- 
1am to l\\(^ first ! man.” 

16. — “ How much more abominable and filthy is man, 
which drinketh iniquity like water.” 

Of a man who wallows in sin it is said, “ He lives on it.” 
“ That wretch eats and drinks injustice.” “ Truly, that wretch 
lives on awa-suttam^ uncleanness.” 
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XVL 3. — ‘^Shall vain words have an end?” The 
Hebrew has “ words of windJ^ 

His promise ! ’t is only wind.” His words are all 
wind.” “ The wind has taken away his words.” “ Breath, 
breath ; all breath ! ” 

9. — Mine enemy sharpeneth his eyes upon me.” 

“ Has not the cruel man been sharpening his ej^es upon 
me ? ” His eyes are like arrows : they pierce my life.” 
“Truly, his cutting eyes are always upon me.” “Yes, yes; 
the eyes of the serpent.” 

10. — “They have gaped upon me with their mouth; 

they iiave smitten me upon the cheek.” 

Here is another living picture of Eastern manners. See 
the exasperated man ; he opens his mouth like a wild beast, 
shows his teeth, then suddenly snaps them together. Again 
he pretends to make another snatch, and growls like a tiger. 
Should he not dare to come near, he moves his hand, as if 
striking you on the cheek, and says, “ I will beat thy kan^ 
nan^ i. e. cheek, thou low-caste fellow.” 

12. — “ He hath also taken me by my neck, and shaken 
me to pieces.” 

This is a favourite way of showing contempt or superiority, 
arid is finished by thrusting the face on the ground. 

XVII. 1. — “ The graves are ready for me.” 

A man far advanced in years, or one who is in deep afflic- 
tion, says, “ The place of burning is near to me, and the 
wood is laid together for my funeral pile.” “ How are you, 
my friend ?” — “ How am I ? I will tell you. Go, order them 
to get the wood together to burn this body.” A father some- 
times says of his wicked sons, “ Yes ; I know they desire my 
death ; they have been preparing for the funeral ; tliey are 
ready to wash me : the bier is at hand, and tlie wood is pre- 

T 3 
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pared.” Why do you all look so anxious ? I am not ready 
for the washing.” 

14 . — « I have said to corruption, Thou art my lather ; 
to the worm, Thou art my mother, and my sister.” 

Those who retire from the world to spend their lives in a de- 
sert place, for the purpose of performing religious austerities, 
often exclaim to the beasts, Yes; you are my relations, you 
are my parents ; these are my companions and friends.” 

XVIII. 4. — He teareth himself in his anger: shall 
the eartli be forsaken for thee?” 

Foolish man, why are you so angrj ? Will your ange]‘ 
pull down the mountain, or take a single hair from the head 
of your enemy?” This evil is only felt in your own heart 
and house : it is your own- destruction.” 

16. — Above shall his branch be cutoff.” (Isa. xxx. 
17.) Till ye be left as a beacon on tlio top of a 
mountain.” Hebrew, a tree bereft of branches. 
(Jer. xi. 16. Ezek. xix. 10.) 

Man is often described as a tree, and his destruction by the 
cutting off’ of the branches. Alas ! alas ! he is like a tree 
whose branches have l)een struck by the lightning.” He 
is a tree killed by the shepherds ; ” wdiich alludes to the prac- 
tice (ill dry weather when the grass is burned up) of climbing 
tlie trees to lop off' the branches and leaves for the use of the 
flocks and cattle. His branches and shoots are destroyed ; ” 
which means, himself and family. I know all his brandies 
and bunches; ” meaning all his connections. (Sec on J^uke 
xxiii. 31.) 


17. — “ He shall have no name in the street.” 

What kind of a man is Rainar ?” — I will tell you : his 
name is in every street ; ” which means, he is a person of great 
fame. Ah ! my lord, only grant me this favour, and your 
name shall be in every street,” Who does not wish his 
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name to be in the streets ?” Wretch, where is thy name ? 
What dog of the street will acknowledge tliee ?” From 
generation to generation shall his name be in the streets.” 

Where is thy name written in stone ? No ; it is written in 
water.” 


XIX. ](>. — I called iTiy servant, and he gave me no 
answer ; I entreated him with my mouth.” 

When a man becomes reduced in the world, his slaves no 
longer obey him : he calls, but they answer not ; he looks, 
and they laugh at him. 

Hence the verse — 

Kandrdum, Paysar 
Alitiilum, Vfirar 
Kavi-Kavi-Euditr. 

Thougli I call, he conies not ; though he sees, he answers 
not; or I am engaged, engaged, says he.” 

17. — “ My breath is strange to my wife, though I en- 
treated her for the chiklren\s sake of mine own 
body.” 

It is not often that husbands, in these regions, condescend 
to enlreai their w ives, but they are sometimes (as when sick 
or in any way dependent) obliged to humble themselves. 
He then says, My wife’s breath is not now as mine.” For 
the sake of your children listen to my words.” Nothing is 
more provoking to a w'oman than to say she has the breath 
of a man. 

20 . — I am escaped wa‘th the skin of my teeth.” 

I suppose the above words have given rise to tlie old 
English saying, He has escaped with the skin of his teeth 
which denotes he lias had great difficulty in avoiding the 
danger. But have the teeth f any skin ? 

It w^as formerly a custom among tlie heathen kings to knock 
out the teeth of their prisoners, or those w ho liad oHended 
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them; and to this practice the Psalmist seems to allude : Thou 
hast broken the teeth of the ungodly;’’ and,^^ Break their 
teeth, O God ! in their mouth.” Those who had been thus 
treated said, We have escaped wnth the rrmrasuy*^ i. e. the 
gums of our teeth. 

When a man is angry with another, he says, Take care ; 
I will knock thy teeth out. Thou shall only have thy gums 
left.” What ! ” asks the person thus threatened, am I thy 
slave, to have rny teeth knocked out ? ” 

But the teeth are always spoken of as being very valuable ; 
and by them the {)eople often estimate the wortl) of any 
blessing. “ Ah ! the king might have granted me that favour; 
his teeth would not have fallen out on that account.” 

Would his gums have been left, if he had told me that 
secret ? ” “ Yes, yes ; take care, or you w ill lose your pearls,” 
(teeth). See the miserable man ; the sickness has left him 
his gums only.” 

24. — Graven with an iron pen ajid lead in the rock 
for ever.” 

This probably refers to the ancient pi’actice of writing on 
stone (by means of an iron instrument) those events which 
were to be conveyed to posterity. The fact, also, of lead 
being used, may allude to the fixing of the stone by means of 
that metal. In all parts of the Bust are to be found records 
thus written, many of wdiich have never been deciphered, as 
they are in languages not now understood. 

It is proverbial to say, The words of the wdse are wu'ittcn 
on stone.” ‘‘ Learning for the young is like a writing in 
stone.” 


26. — And though after my skin, w orms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.” (Job xxiv. 
20 .) 

Though worms be not in the original, I believe the trans- 
lators have acted wisely in supplying the word for the text. 
Dr. Mason Goode translates it, After the disease hath de- 
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stroyed/’ But the opinion of the Orientals, as expressed in 
their ancient writings, and also in those of the present day, 
is, that worms do exist in the skin and in all parts of the 
body, and that they principally cause its destruction. They 
say the life is first destroyed by them, and afterwards the 
hady. 

A man who is very ill, often exclaims, Ah ! my body 
is but a nest for worms ; they have paths in all parts of 
my frame.’' Ah ! these worms are continually eating my 
flesh.” 

In the ancient medical work called Ktcrr'u-Nutich'-Sooteram^ 
written by the celebrated AgaUiydr^ it is said, “ The human 
body contains eighteen kinds of worms: — of 1. the skin; 
2. tlie flesh ; 3. the bones ; 4. the blood ; 5. (producing) wind ; 
6. the excrement ; 7. tlie urine ; 8. intestines ; 9. ; 

10. abscess ; 1 1. sores (genei*ally) ; 12. leprosy ; 13. itch ; 1 4*. 
cancer; 15. mouth ; IG. teeth ; 17. skull; and 18. the hair.” 

Is it not a fact that the medical men of England have 
only of late years discovered tliat animalcules exist in some 
of these parts alluded to? and perhaps they may do well 
also to enquire whether old Agattiyar be not correct in some 
of his otlier opinions. 

28. — The root of the matter is found in me.” 

What is the hoot of liis conversation ?” ‘‘ Is his root 

right ?” We cannot find out his root ?” “ Ah ! he has a 

good root.” 

XX. 16. — l^he viper’s tongue shall slay him.” (Matt, 
iii. 7. Rom. hi. 13.) 

In a country where serpents lurk in every path, and where 
such numbers of people lose their lives from their bite, can it 
be a matter of wonder that they are great!}- afraid of them, 
and that their language abounds with figures taken from the 
destructive power of that reptile ? Some modern writers have 
asserted, that there are very few of them which have poi- 
sonous qualities. It is said that some travellers take occasional 
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journeys of several months into Italy, Greece, and Egypt, 
that they may have an opportunity of writing a book for 
the gratification of their friends ; and that it is necessary to 
contradict, or alter a little, the descriptions of their pre- 
decessors, in order to find a sale, or to ensure a modicum of 
popularity. There may be something like scandal in tliese 
observations ; but I am quite sure they are not without force 
in reference to some who have favoured the world witli their 
sketches of the East. To say there are many serpents whose 
bite is not fatal, is correct ; but to assert that there are many 
whose bite is not poisonous, is nonsense. Perhaps the most 
harmless of all the tribe is the rat-snake; but its bite always 
produces giddiness in the bead, and a great degree of deadness 
in the part wliere the wound has been inflicted. 

Apologising for this digression, I observe, that wlien a man 
is enraged with another, and yet dare not make a personal 
attack upon him, he says, The viper shall bite thee/' 
u From whom art tlioii ? the race of vipers ? Yes, yes ; 
the poison of the jyudchrijari’-paMho^ j. e. the beaver-serpent, 
is in thy mouth." “ What ! serpent, art thou going to bite 
me ? Chee^ dice ! I will break thy teeth." 

17. — The rivers, the floods, the brooks of honey and 
butter." 

Is a man about to leave his native place to reside in another 
country, in hope of becoming rich ; people say to him, We 
suppose there are rivers of ghee, and honey, and milk, in tlie 
town where you are going to live !" 

2.‘j, About to fill liis belly." 

A man lierc does not, as in England, say he has eaten plen- 
tifully, or he has not taken any thing to eat; but he has well 
fille<l his belly, or to Ins belly there is nothing." Thus, the 
beggar at your door stoops a little, then puts his hands on the 
abdomen, and exclaims, My lord, for my belly nothing, for 
my belly notliing ! " 
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XXL 15. — ‘‘\Vl)at profit should we have if we pray 
unto him ? ” 

The heathen sometimes ask us, Why should we pray to 
your God? is there any thing to be gained by it ? When we 
go to our own temples, we have often fruit given to us ; but 
Avhen we come to yours, nothing is offered : give us something, 
and we will pray to liiin.” On one of tliese occasions, a by- 
stander repeated a favourite proverb, ^M)o you ask for pay 
when requested to eat sugar-cane?’’ which silenced the 
jester. 


24-. — His breasts are full of milk.” The margin has, 
for breasts, milk-jmihy 

Of a man who is very rich, it is common to say, His chat-- 
tees (vessels) are full of milk.” But of a good king or gover- 
nor it is said, He nourishes like the king whose breasts are 
full of milk.” Yes ; he so rules, that the breasts of tlie god- 
dess of the earth are full of milk.” 

XXIL 6. — ‘^Stripped the naked of their clotliing.” 

'JTus proverbial form of speech is used when a man drags 
From another that which is his last resource. Why do you 
take this tax from the naked ?” “ What ! take a cloth from 

tlie naked ? Is tliere no shame?” Ho\v often, also, do we 
see a man seize another by the cloth on the public road, and 
swear, if lie will not instantly pay his debt, he shall be left 
naked. 

7. — “Thou hast not given water to the weary to drink.” 

It is one of the thirty-two charities of the Hindoos, “ to 
have water ready for the traveller to drink.” Hence, on tlie 
public roads, in front of the houses of charitable people, may 
be seen vessels filled witli water, for the use of all who pass 
that way. But respectable men do not drink there: they go 
inside, and say, Conjum-tancer^^ a little water ; and it is 
given to them. 
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XXIIL 11. — My foot hath held his steps: his way 
have I kept.” 

When a man follows another in a path so closely as almost 
to touch the feet of him who goes before, it is said, “ His feet 
hath laid hold of his steps,” intimating that the men are so 
near to each other, that the feet of him who follows, like unto 
the fingers of a man’s hands, seize the feet of him who goes 
before. Thus, the devoted disciple of a gooroo, or the man 
who closely pursues another, is said to take hold of the steps 
of him who goes before. 

Perhaps the figure may be taken from the great adroitness 
that the natives of the East have in seizing hold of any thing 
witli their toes ! See a man walking aloni^ the road : he 
sees something on the ground which he washes to pick up ; 
but he does not stoop, as an Englishman. No ! he takes it 
up betw'een his first and second toes. .Look at tailors, shoe- 
makers, or sailors : when they want to twist a cord, they do 
not tie it to a nail, or ask another person to take hold. No ; 
they make one end fast to the great toe, arid perform the other 
operation with the hands. 

But the most remarkable illustration of this practice was 
in the case of Alypulle, the Kandian chief, who w^as beheaded 
near Kandy. When he arrived at the place where he was to 
be executed, he looked around for some time for a small shrub; 
and, on seeing one, he seized it with his toes, in order to be 
firm while the executioner did his office, 

XXIV. 9. — “ They pluck the fatherless from the 
breast.” 

It used to be said of the cruel king of Kandy, that he would 
not allow the infant to suck its mother’s breast. Of a w icked 
woman it is said, She will not allow her ow^n child to suck 
her.” ‘‘O the savage liusband ! he snatches the child from 
his wife’s breast.” 

16. — the dark they dig through houses.” 

Nearly all the houses in the East are made of unburnt 
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bricks, so that there is very little difficulty in making a hole 
sufficiently large to admit the human body. No wonder, 
then, that this is the general way of robbing houses. Thus, 
in the morning, when the inmates awake, they see daylight 
through a hole in the wall, and immediately know what has 
been done. 

21. — “ He evil entreateth the barren tliat beareth not.^* 
It is considered to be very disgraceful for a married woman 
not to liave children ; and the evil treatment they receive from 
their own husbands and others is most shameful. Nothintr 
can be more common than for a poor woman of that de- 
scription, when she has given offence to another, to be 
addressed by the term malady^ i. e. barren. Go, barren 
one, get out of my sight.” Chee ! she cannot have a child.” 

24. — They are exalted for a little while, but are gone 
and brought low ; they are taken out of the way, 
as all other, and cut oft’ as the tops of the ears of 
corn.” 

Wicked men and tyrants may be prosperous for a season, 
but they will eventually be like the long stubble, having had 
the ears lopped off. Tins alludes to the custom, in the East, 
of taking off the cars of the corn^ and leaving the straw, as 
before, standing on the ground. The grain called kurrakan 
is gathered by simply taking off the ears ; and rice, where the 
water still remains in the fields, is gathered in the same way. 
The proud oppressor, then, in the end, shall be like the long 
straw standing in its place, having ‘‘the ears” cut off, and 
carried away. 


XXVIII. 

Some believe this chapter refers to viming ; others to 
7iavigation ; but I think it wdll appear to allude to irrigatioj^, 
and to those stupendous works formed by man for the accom- 
plishment of that noble object. The aim of Job is to sliow 
the infinite superiority of the wisdom and power of God, as 
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displayed in His works, to that of the utmost stretch of man, 
as seen in the noblest productions of his genius and power. 

The ARTIFICIAL lake Moeris in Egypt is amongst the 
best and the greatest trophies of human art : unlike those 
magnificent monuments on the plains of Giza, which speak 
only to the reckless and profligate ai)plication of immense 
resources to works of no utility ; for Maoris, the sea 
WHICH MAN HATH MADE,” was a booii of astonisluiig mag- 
nitude, and would have continued to be so, had not the 
barbarians of after ages suffered some of its minor works to go 
to decay. 

Herodotus, the ftither of historians, who lived 484 years be- 
fore Christ, in speaking of tlie lahifrinth^ says, “ Wonderlul as 
this is, the lake MciTis, near which it stands, is still more 
extraordinary ; the circumference of this is three thousand 
six hundred stadia, which is the length of Egypt about the 
coast. This lake stretclies itself from North to South, and in 
its deepest parts is two hundred cubits : it is entirely the 
PRODUCE OF HUMAN INDUSTRY; whicb, indeed, the work 
itself testifies ; for in its centre may be seen two pyramids, 
each of which is two hundred cubits above, and as many be- 
neath tlie water; upon the summit of each is a colossal 
statue of marble in a sitting attitude. The waters of the 
lake are not supplied by springs ; the ground which it occu- 
pies is, of itself, remarkably dry, but - it communicates by a 
SECRET CHANNEL with the Nile: lor six months the lake 
empties itself into the Nile, and the remaining six the Nile 
supplies the lake.” * 

Here, then, we have an artificial lake, which, in tlie time of 
Herodotus, measured four hundred and fifty miles in circum- 
ference, and, in some places, three hundred feet deep, made 
for the purpose of preventing the inundations of tlie Nile, and 
also to be applied to agricuUtiral purposes wlien the waters 
of the river were below the level of the adjacent lands. 




Sec Euterpe, 14?). 
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According to M. Savary, both Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, 
and Pliny, nearly agree with Herodotus as to the extent of 
the lake; and, therefore, we of modern times ought surely to 
pay some deference to such authority. The same traveller 
informs us, ‘‘ The lake at present is only about fifty leagues in 
circumference ; but this diminution does not prove that He- 
rodotus and Pliny were deceived. Examine the map, and 
you will perceive that the chain or mountains on the left of 
the Nile, continued almost from tlie Cataracts to Fayoum, 
SUDDENLY departs towards Lybia, and returning eastwards 
FORMS AN IMMENSE BASIN, though low^cr than the bed of 
the river. This land w^as formerly covered by barren sands, 
because the stream, impeded by downs and rocks, could not 
\vater them. A king, named Mocris, perfectly acquainted with 
tlie disposition of the lands, conceived one of the noblest 
projects that ever entered the mind of man, which he had 
the glory to execute. He resolved to change this desert into 
a useful lake ; and when sw^arms of men assembled had dug 
and cleared the soil in various places, lie cut a canal forty 
leagues in length, and three hundred feet wide ! to introduce 
the w^aters of the Nile, lliis grand canal, which is still 
entire, is known by the name of llahu-Youseph, the river 
of Josepli. It begins near Tarout Eccherif, and ends at Bir- 
quet Carouii, and must have cost immense sums, being in 
MANY parts CUT THKoucrii THE ROCK ! To relieve Egypt 
from the superfluous waters, which, in tliese distant ages, re- 
mained too long on the lands, then much lower than at pre- 
sent, and occasioned sterility, was not suiricient : this great 
prince rendered them useful to agriculture by cutting two 
other canals from the lake to the river, and digging near 
their mouths sluices, which were shut during the increase 
of the Nile, when the water entering through tlie canal of 
Joseph, collected in the vast circumference of the lake Moeris, 
where they w’ere bounded by mounds and mountains ? 
Wlien the Nile decreased, these sthjices were opened, and 
a body of water near eighty league>s in circumference, and 
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thirty feet higher than the usual level of the river, formed 
a second inundation, directed at *will : one part was returned 
to the Nile, for the purpose of navigation ; another branched 
into inniinierable rivulets, watered the fields, and gave 
fertility even to sandy hills.* This work, the most stu- 
pendous and useful the earth ever contained, united every 
advantaire, and supplied the deficiencies of a low inundation 
by RETAINING Water, which w^oukl have uselessly been ex- 
pended in the sea. It was still more higlily beneficial when 
the increase was too great, by receiving that injurious super- 
fluity w^hich would have prevented seed time. Fearful lest 
this ARTIFICIAL sea might break its bounds and occasion 
dreadful ravages, a canal was cut through the biountain, 
by which the superabundant w^aters were discliarged among 
the Lybian sands. History knows not a work so glorious, 
nor is it wonderful that antiquity esteems it above the pyra- 
mids and labyrinth ; for, with the grandeur of the enterprise, 
it included the hafjpiness of the people. 

Thus, the Egyptians, who detested the kings by whom 
they wxre forced to remove mountains that pyramids might 
be raised, blessed the memory of Mceris, and his name is ever- 
lasting. This lake lias nearly lost all its advantages; the 
barbarians, in whose liands Egypt has remained for twelve 
centuries, have destroyed or suffered most of its nionunients 
to perish. The lake Mareotis is dry, the canal of Alexandria 
is no longer navigable, and Moeris is only fiffy leagues in cir- 
cumference. Were the rivulets and the canal of Joseph 
cleansed, in which the mud is very deep, the ancient biounds 
repaired, and the sluices restored, this lake might again 
serve the same purposes, might prevent the evils of a too 

* The canal of .Joseph, having its source in ThehaLs, carried the waters 
of the Nile, when they began to incheask, to the lake M<eris, where being 
retained on one side by ]VlOlT^TAl^s, and, on the other by mounds and 
SLUICES, dug on the canals of Bouch and Tamieh, they equalled the 
height of the inundation, i. c. were nearly thirty feet higher than the level 
of the river ! 



great, and supply the defects of a too feeble, inundation ; inight 
extend, as formerly, from Nesle and Arsinoe to the Lybian 
mountains ; and show the astonished traveller the ‘ sea which 

MAN HAD made/ 

Here, then, we have a wonderful instance of the wusdom 
and POWER of man. 

In Sale’s Preliminary Discourse to the Koran % it is said 
that Abd-Sherns, surnamed Saba, having built the city, from 
him called Saba, and afterward Marab, made a vast mound, 
or DAM, to serve as a basin or reservoir to receive the water 
which came down from the mountains, not only for the use 
of the inhabitants, and for watering their lands, but also to 
keep the country they had subjected, in greater awe, by being 
masters of the water. This buh/oing stood like a mountain 
above their city, and was by them esteemed so strong, that 
they were under no apprehension of its ever failing. The 
water rose almost to the height of one hundred and twenty feet, 
and was kept in on every side by a work so solid that many 
of the inhabitants had their houses built upon it. Every 
family received a jyoriion of this water, distributed by aque^ 
ducts. But at length, CJod, being liighly displeased at their 
great pride and insolence, and resolving to luimble and dis- 
perse them, sent a mighty flood, wliich broke down the 
MOUND by night, wdiile tlie inhabitants were asleep^ and car- 
ried away the whole cify, with the neighbouring towns and 
people. This terrible iiuuidation happened about the time of 
Alexander the Great, and swept away eight tribes from their 
habitations; so that it became proverbial to say of people 
who were carried off by their enemies, or destroyed by disease, 
The}^ are gone and scattered like Saba/’, 

Dean Prideaux says, in reference to the presidency of 
the temple, It was formerly in the possession of Abu-Gab- 
shan, of the tribe of the Cozaitcs, who were of the ancient 

See the thirty-fourth chapter of the Koran, also, uiuler the name of 
Al-Arem, UnivcrKsal History of Arabia, Sir William Jones’s Discourse on 
the Arabs, 
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of the Ambj^ descended from %Ioktan, and formerly had 
/their dwelling iu Yamen, or Arabia Felix^ till, being driven 
thence by an inundMion from the breaking down of die banks 
of the lake Aram, which destroyed^ their country, they came 
and settled in the va}ley of Marry, not far from^ Mecca, ^ud 
from thence they were called Cozaites, which sighifyeth the 
lotting off, because, by this remove, they were cut off from 
the rest of their kindred.’^ 

Bishop Lowth says, The immense works made by the 
^ancient kings of Egypt for receiving the waters^ of the Nhe, 
when it overflowed, for such uses, are well known. But there 
never was a more stupendous work of this kind than the reser- 
voir of Saba, or Merab, in Arabia Felix. According to the tra- 
ditions of the country, it was the work of Bfalkis, that queen of 
Sheba ! who visited Solomon. It was a vast lake, formed by 
the collection of the waters of a torrent in a valley, where at 
a NARROW pass BETWEEN tWO MOUNTAINS, a Very high MOLE 
pr DAM was BUILT ! The w^ater of the lake so formed was 
nearly twenty fathoms deep, and there were three sluices ! at 
diflerent heights, by which, at whatever height the lake stood, 
the plain below might be watered. By conduits and canals 
from these SLUICES, water was constantly distributed in due 
proportions, to the several lands, so that the whole country^ 
for many miles, became a perfect paradise. 'Jthe city of Saba, 
or Merab, was situated immediately below the great dam : a 
great flood came and raised the lake above its usual height, 
the DAM gave way in the middle (if the night ; the waters burst 
forth at once, and overwhelmed the whole city w ith the neigh- 
bouring tow ns and people. The remains of eight tribes were 
forced to abandon tfieir dwellings, and the beautiful valley 
, became a morass and a desert. This fetal catastrophe hap- 
pened long before the time of Mohammed, who mentions it 
in the thirty-fourth chapter of the Koran.” This, then, is an- 
other instance of the amazing ingenuity^nd strength of man. 

But these gigantic works are not confined to antiquity, to 
Egypt, or Arabia; they may be found scattered over the con- 
tinent of India at this day. 
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Bishop Heber says*, “ The "emperorSfof! Delhi showed 
favour in many ways to Ajmeer, but in none more than in a 
noble freshwater lake which they made just above the city, 
by damming up the gore of an extensive Valleys, ^and convey- 
ing different small rills into it. The result is, that there is 

now a fine sheet of water four miles, and during the rains six 

'M- . ^ ■ > . . 

miles^ in circumference ; sufficient in industrious hand^ to give 
fertility to all the neighbourhood* As it is, it affords tte 
rpeans of Irrigation to a large district on its banks; stUpplies 
all^undance of eltoell§nt water to the citizens of Ajmeer; is full 
of fisli ; and would, if there were any boats, be ah excellent 
place for sailing.’^ 

These works are of such importance, that the Indian go- 
vernments have regular English engineer office^rs to superin- 
tend and keep them in rq[iair. With one of these gentlemen, 
Captain C*, I had the pleasure of being acquainted, who gave 
me the following information. Qiwstion. What is the cir- 
cumference of the largest artificial lake you have seen?’^ 
A'Hsxvct. Thirty miles. Tlie most common size is from one 
to two miles.'’ V Q. What is the greatest depth ? A. 

Sixty feet.’’ Q, What is the general height, length, and 
angle of tlie mounds?” A . The largest mound f have 
seen is fifty-four feet 1n height, at the base one hundred and 
thirty feet broad, and thirty feet at the top. It is faced on 
the inner side with look^ stones of about three tons weight, at 
a slope of two and a half base for one in height ; but the outer 
slope is three of base for one in height. T/ic largest inound 
is tx<oelve miles in lengthj about thirty feet in height, about 
one hundred and twenty feet thick at the base, and twenty- 
fout at the top.” Q. Is the water given in fixed quantities 
to the cultivators ? ?’ A. every village there is a man 
whose duty it is to distribute die water ; which, liowever, is the 
cause of innumerable disputes, excepting in old tanks f, where 

* VoL ii. 

f The Engiisfh call these artificial lakes tanks, but the natives caiJ them 
kuUams. 

u 2 
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it has been well settled by long custom- Should a tank have 
to water many villages, then each will have a sluice to itself. 
The disputes are referred to the Tahsildar, or head of a divi- 
sion, and ultimately to the collector/’ Q. “ How are they 
filled with water ? and what is the general length of the 
canals?” A, They are filled either by natural nullahs 
that flow into them, or by small artificial nullahs, carried 
to a distance of three or four miles, so as to conduct the 
rain-w 7 iter into them, or by canals from the rivers ; in which 
last case the canals water a great quantity of land directly 
before they reach the tank- The lai'gest agricultural ! canal I 
have seen is fiftij’-Jour miles in length,''^ Q. Where are 
those you mentioned in the vicinity of mountains ? and how 
are they constructed?” A. ‘^As there are numerous ranges 
of hills in the peninsuhi, a great many tanks are formed by 
UNITING two HILLS, and tliereby STOPTiNG uj) the stream that 
ISSUED from between them. The principal one of this sort 
that I have seen is the Vearyasa-Sarnuteram'^, in the S-W- 
corner of the district of Cuddapah, The stream dammed up 
is about thirty yards broad- One end of the mound rests on 
a steep kocky hill, tlie other on a gradual rocky sloi^e. 
Tliere are several very large tanks of tliis description in the 
district of Cuddapah ; the largest is at Cumin um, north of 
Cuddapah, Tlicre are also some still larger in Alysoi e : tliat 
called, by Hyder Ally, Moottee-Talao,* not far from Mysore, I 
have heard is the deepest tank in India.” Q, What is the 
annual expenditure of the tanks to government ? ” A. The 
annual expenditure of iiei>airing and improving works of 
irrigation in this presidency (Madras) is nine or ten lacs, or 
*^’100,000.” Q- “‘What revenue does the government de- 
rive from them ? ” A. “ Probably about two crore of rupees, 
or two millions of money ; but I have not been able to obtain 
an official return. The largest revenue from any single 
work with which I am. acquainted, is 90,000 rupees, or 


* Literally, the sea. 
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9^000 ! Q. What sum would be sufficient to construct 
the largest tank 3 ^ou have seen ? ” A. About three lacs, oi’ 
^^30,000,” Q. How are engineer officers stationed in 
reference to these works ? A. ‘‘ There are three divisions 
in that part of the presidency in which autificial works of 
irrigation are situated. In each is a civil engineer (as he is 
called) and an assistant ; all of whom are officers of the corps 
of engineers. These divisions are the northern, centre, and 
southern, forming the eastern half of tlie peninsula; the 
western division, situated between the western Ghauts and 
the sea, contains no w^ofks of this sort.” 

But the ARTiFiciAX. LAKES of Ceyloii, also, are works of 
astonishing magnitude; and many marvellous legends are 
repeated respecting the kings and giants who carried them 
into effect. Tfie monarch Theakkam, in forming a larxre 
MOUND, found that every morning a great part of it was thrown 
down. His mind w’as extremely perplexed : and one night he 
had a dream, in whicli it was revealed to him that a child 
must be sacrificed before he could accomfilish his object. He 
mentioned the circumstance to his wife, but she refused to 
consent : he then told the affair to his sister, w ho said, ‘ Why 
sliould the people be ruined ?’ and she gave her son to be 
buried alive in the mound, from which time it never failed !” 

The importance the natives attach to these works maj^ be 
seen in all their literature, both ancient and modern. In a 
book of fate which I translated, and which has been printed 
by the Royal Asiatic Society, the cjuestion, Is it good to 
make the mound or embankment ? ” occurs in eight different 
places; and, it good to make the tunnel? is it good to 
make the channels ?” the same number of times. 

The artificial lake of Minere (in Ceylon) is from fifteen 
to TWENTY MILES ill circumference^ % and the mound at the 
top is SIXTY feet broad. The mound of the lake of Kandelle 
is TWENTY feet higli, and the tunnel at the base nearly two 

* I generally follow Dr. Davy, 
u 3 
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HUNDKEB feet through. It extends, in a straight line, from 
a ROCKY hillock at one extremity, to a high ledge at the others 
and is a mile and one third long. The celebrated giant’s tank 
would hold, if in good repair, water sufficient to supply all 
the surrounding fields to an immense extent.’’’^ But the 
Peedeeval tank is, I believe, the largest in Ceylon. 

With these facts before us, gathered from men of different 
ages, countries, and professions, we are prepared to contem- 
plate the eloquent Job, and the dignified subject of his eiir- 
quiries. Arabia Petraea is believed to have been the residence 
of that holy man; and Petra, the Joktheelf of the Scriptures, 
was its capital. Saba (where was situated the artificial lake 
alluded to by Mahomet Sale, Sir William Jones, Bishop Lowth, 
Prideanx, and others, the mound of which gave way, and which 
carried off the inhabitants by night) was in Yarnen, or Yem!|n, 
in Aralna Felix, and was built by Abd-Shenis, third in de- 
scent from Joktan, who was the son of Eber- J Sir William 
Jones, in his Discourse on the Arabs, saj^s, it is certain that 
the people of Yemen very soon fell into the comn^on but fatal 
error of 'adouinc the sun and the firnianient ; for even the 
third from Yoktan (or Joktan), who was consequently as old 
as Nahor, took the surname Abdii-Shains (as above) or the 
servant of the sun.” 

The compilers of tlie Universal History, and Calmet, also, 
inform us, Tlie Sabei were possessed of a very considerable 
territory in the Southern and best ])art of the Peninsula. 
Saba, its capital, according to the ancient geographers, stood 
upon a hill at no veiy considerable distance from the Red 
Sea, being a large, ojnilent, and strong city ; ” and Dr. Adam, 
in his Ancient and Modern Geography, says, that amongst 
the different states of Arabia, the Sabei were tlie most dis- 
tinguished.” 

By tlie assistance of these historical facts, we have a more 
certain knowledge of the Sabeans, who destroyed the servants 




See Bertolacci. f Jos, xv, 88, 2 Kings xiv. 7. Oen. x. 25. 
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of Job with the edge of the sword; of the object of their 
worship, and of his solemn declaration, If I behfxd the 
SUN when it shined, or my mouth hath kissed my hands ; ” 
of his powerful description of a flood, where he might have 
been uttering a prophecy against his proud and cruel 
neighbours of Saba ; for he says, in the latter part of the 
twenty-seventh chapter, apparently in reference to those who, 
according to Sale and others, built their houses upon the 
mound of the lake of Saba, “ He buildeth his house as a 
moth, and as a booth that the keeper maketh : and again, 
describing their destruction by the breaking of the em- 
bankment ; The rich man shall lie down, but he shall not 
be gathered ; he opencth his eyes, and he is not. Terrors 
take hold on him as w'aters ; a tempest stcaleth him away 
in the night. The East wind carrieth him awav, and he 
departeth ; and as a storm Lurlcth him out of his place.” 

The floods shall clap their hands at him.” Connecting 
these descriptions with the circumstances of Job, to the 
natural allusion of his mind to a desolating flood, to his 
almost certain knowledge of the wonderful lake of his neigh- 
bours of Saba, and the Mccris of Egypt ; to the men of Saba, 
who killed his servants, and carried off his property; we are 
led to roam at no great distance from the scenes where that 
eloquent and holy man sat down among the ashes, and where 
the I>ord blessed his latter end more than his beginning. 

But these \votKlerful artificial lakes and reservoirs assist us 
also to understand the localities of Petrtea or Joktheel, Kirjath 
Sepher and Edom, on the rock, the valley, the upper springs 
and the nether springs ; of the “ land of l)rooks, of \vater, of 
fountains, and depths^ ! that spring out of valleys and hills.” 
(Deut. viii. 7.) ; of the figure, The Lord liath broken forth 
Uf)oii mine enemies before me as the breach of waters,” 
(2 Sam. V. 20.) ; of the king of Assyria, who w^ith his hosts 


* Dr, Adam Clarke supposes tiepths to allude to reservoirs filled by 
the rains! 
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“stood by the conduit of the upper poo]/^ (2 Kings xviii, 17.); 
of Hezekiah, who “ made a pool, and a conduit, and brought 
water into the city,” (2 Kings xx. 20.) ; of Job xxx. where 
he says, “ They came upon me as a wide breaking in of 
waters, in the desolation, they rolled themselves upon me;” 
of Him “ who hath divided a watercourse for the overflowing 
of waters, or a w'ay for the lightning of thunder ” (Job xxxviii. 
25.); of the Psalmist, where he says, “ Thou didst cleave the 
FOUNTAINS ! and the flood ; thou driedst up mighty rivers,” 
(Psalm Ixxiv. 1 5.); “ Thou carriest them away as with a flood, 
they are as asleep ! in the morning they [are like grass wdiich 
groweth up,” (Psalm xcv. 4.); “ In His liands are the deep 
places of the earth, the strength of the hills is his also,” 
(Psalm xc. 5.); and “ Let the floods claj) their hands, and let 
the HILLS be joyful together,” (Psalm xcviii. 8.). 

4. — “ The flood breaketh out from the inhabitant; even 

the waters forgotten of the foot : tliey are dried up, 
they are gone away from men.” 

The mighty flood w4iich man had dammed up, by joining 
together mountains and hills, and thus forming an immense 
basin, had broken clown by its weiglit the gigantic mound ; 
had rolled “ away from men,” and gone into tlie desert places. 
The whalers of the lake are riow^ “ forgotten of the foot, they 
are dried up;” for the feet of men in walking there think of 
them no more. 

5. — “ As for the earth, out of it cometh bread ; and un- 

der it is turned up as it were fire.” 

By the agency of the water collected by man in his noble 
works, the earth gave its bread, and furnished also some com- 
bustible matter for its preparation. 

6. — “ The stones of it are the place of sapphires.” 

The STONES which form and bind together the mounds and 

hills are taken from the exact places where sapphires are 
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found. For Jameson informs us that, The geognostic si- 
tuation of the sapphire is in alluvial soil, in the vicinity of 
rocks*, belonging to the secondary floetz trap formation, and 
imbedded in gneiss.” In reference to its geographic situation 
the same writer says, it is found particularly beautiful in Asia, 
in the Capelan mountains, in Persia, and the Island of Cey- 
lon. Dr. Davy states that The sapphire occurs in consider- 
able abundance in the granitic alluvion of Matura and 
SafFragam (in Ceylon).” Thus, the stones of which the 
MOUND is formed, are the true geognostic situation where the 
sapphire is found ; and there can be no doubt that the work- 
men, in hewing and detaching the masses from the rocks, and 
in joining them to the mountains, did, by this secondary kind 
of mining, often find the precious sapphire. “ And it hath 
dust of gold.” The same mineralogist states (and it is a well 
known fact), that in Asia the sand of many rivers affords 
gold,” and it is washed down in great quantities from the 
mountains on the west coast of Sumatra, where it is after- 
wards found in the beds of* rivers. 

7. — There is a ])ath which no fowl knoweth, and 
which the vulture\s eye liatli not seen.” 8. — “ The 
lion's whelps have not trodden it, nor the fierce lion 
passed by it.” 

W’hat is tliat pati^ which is xjnknown to the birds, and 
which the wild beasts will not enter ? Herodotus says, the 
lake Mocris conuiiiinicated by a secret channel with the 
Nile.” What is it but the tunnei. which forms a path for 
tlie rushing water, through the base of the mound ? Davy 
says of one he saw in Ceylon, “ The water, passing through 
the EMBANKMENT, appears on the otlier side, gushing out into 
a NOBLE stream, through two apertures formed by a transverse 
mass of rock, supported by three perpendicular masses;” and 
of another seen by him, the water rushing out la a coa- 


* Arabia Petrira! 
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siderable volume, with great force dashes amongst the rocks 
beneath.*^ Bertolacci * considers these openings for letting 
out the waters, to be the same as those in the lakes of Italy, 
known by the name of the condottori. He says, also, That 
which led both the Romans and Ceylonese to use this pecu- 
liar manner of giving an egress to the waters of the lakes was, 
apparently, the expediency of having at all times the same 
supply requisite for cultivation ; so that this supply should 
never fail to the fields, as long as any water remained in the 
lakes. Upon this plan it can be obtained without ever em- 
ploying the labour of man, even where from the defect of 
rains, or other causes, the lakes are brought, by a constant 
discharge, under their ordinary level ; for, being placed 
liorizontally, so very low as the under part of the bed of the 
lake, the tunnfx ! has the advantage of always discharging a 
sufficient quantity of water, as long as there is any in the lake 
itself; and the passage can never be encumbered by leaves or 
branches of trees floating on its surface; which would not be 
the case were the passage made in any other manner/^ 
This PATH ! then, the fowl knoweth not : it is concealed from 
the keen ken of the vulture’s eye ! the lion’s whelps have not 
dared to enter it! nor the fierce lion, wlien in pursuit of his 
prey, presumed to pass near it.f 

9. — He puttetli forth his haiili upon the rock; he 
overturneth the mountains by the roots.” 

There is something peculiarly dignified in this language; 
describing man as putting his hand upon the rocks and 
tearing them from their beds ; and again, as overturning the 
mountains by the roots. He places his hand upon the rocks 
to take away the stones ! for his noble mound ! some of which 

* See History of Ceylon. 

t The Septuagint alone, a Latin Bible printed in Geneva, and some* of the 
Continental translations, have not lion’s whelps, but “ the boasting high 
sons of the fierce animal.” The venerable Mr. Benson and other com- 
mentators explain it by “ the sons of the wild, or cruel, or arrogant 
beast.” 
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are several tons in weight: nay, so large are some of the 
stones in the Giant’s Tank, that no one can ascertain by what 
means they were placed there. Davy says of some he saw, 
they were twelve feet by four ; ” and where the work was 
required to be very strong, the stones wei^e nicely adapted 
to each other; or, to use the technical phrase, rabbited 
together.” Near the lake of Kandelly in Ceylon), is an 
IMMENSE hollow, intersected by steep ridges of quartz : and 
it appears to have been the spot from whence the stones ! of 
the embankment ! had been taken. They are of the same kind 
as the adjoining rock.” Hence even the appearance of the 
insulated ridges of quartz rock may be accounted for, on the 
supposition that the more valuable gneiss * only was quarried. 
How emphatically, then, may if be said of man (and that 
without any poetic licence), wdio detaches, squares, and re- 
moves such ponderous masses ; ‘‘ he puttetli forth his hand 
upon the rock t ” and in joining together his mounds ! to the 
mountains ! by immense excavations, he overturneth the 
mountains by the roots ! ” 

10, — He cutteth out rivers among tlie rocks : and his 

eye seeth every precious thing.” 

Sa vary informs us, the canal Bahr Joseph must have cost 
immense sums, being in many parts cut theough ! the 
rock!” Bishop Hetw also states that the lake of Ajmecr 
is formed by damming up the gore ! of an extensive valley, 
and conveying difierent small rills ! into it.” 

Thus, in making his rivers and rivulets through tlie rocks, 
in order to convey the water to its destined place, he at the 
same time sees every precious thing:” because his work 
lies in the geognostic situation of those valuable gems. 

11. — He bindeth the floods from overflowing, and the 

thing that is hid bringeth he fortli to light.” 


* The geological place of th^ sapphire. 
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The floods which he has collected in his glorious works 
which flow through that path, unknown to the fowls of the 
air ! or the fearless beasts of the desert ! he by his majestic 
mounds binds ! together, so that they cannot overflow or 
weep the bounds he has established. And thus, again, 
the precious stones are brought from the mountain, and con- 
veyed through the streams, and brought to the light of day ! 

12. — But where shall wisdom be found ? and where is- 
the place of understanding ? ” 

Job seems now' to have found his resting-place : he has 
boldh" glanced at the triumphant productions of the wisdom 
and PROWESS of man ; but with dignity now asks Where 
sliall wisdom be found ? ’’ Man has reared to himself the most 
stately structures ; his name floats in the memory of ages : but 
is true wisdom to be found in these, the triumphs of his ge- 
nius and power ? No ; the desolating band of time hath seized 
them for her own ; they are carried downward by the flood, 
and lost in following years.” Where shall wisdom be found?” 

14. — The depth saith. It is not in me: and the sea 

saith, It is not witli me.” 

‘‘ The depth the abyss, which man lias made to receive 
the rolling flood, says, It is not in me ; ” nay, the unfathom- 
able sea l es ponds, It is not with me. ” 

15, 16, 17, 18, 1,9. — It cannot be gotten for gold, 
neitlier shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. 
It cannot be valued with the gold of Opliir, with 
the precious onyx, or the sapphire. The gold and 
tlie crystal cannot equal it : and the exchange of it 
shall not be for jew^els of fine gold. No mention 
shall be made of coral, or of pearls : for the price 

• of wisdom is above rubies. The topaz of Ethiopia 


^ k^v^<sw\ Septuagint. 



shall not equal it, neither shall it be valued witli 
pure gold.’’ 

Foolish man would estimate the worth of wisdom by gold, 
or the precious onyx * ; by the sapphire, or the ruby ; by the 
topaz, or pearls, or coral; but “neither shall it be valued” by 
them. 

20. — “ Whence, then, cometh wisdom ? ” 

Again the fearless enquirer brings us to the tribunal ; man 
has made a PArii ! which is concealed from the fowls that 
fly, and the beasts that rove ! but the wisdom of the Lord 
is hid 1 from the eyes of all living. Puny man has the 
tenlerity to try to find out the wisdom and secrets of the 
Almighty ; his daring mind would make a bound into eter- 
nity : but “ hitherto shalt thou come, and no further.” 

22. — “ Destruction and death,” 

Produced by the devastating flood, have conveyed the 
tidings of the futility ! of the wisdom of man. 

23, — “ God underslandcth the way thereof^ and he know^- 

eth the place thereof.” 24*. — “ For he looketh to the 
ends of the eartli, and seetli under the whole heaven.” 

He knows the path ! of wisdom ; he is well acquainted with 
the place ! thereof ; he*cari look into the most secuet ! places, 
for he “ seeth under the whole lietiven ! ” 

25. — To make the weight for the w inds ! and he 
w^ElGHETH ! the waters by measure.” 26. — “ He 
made a decree for the kain ! and a w^ay for the 
LIGHTNING of the thunder ! ” 

Here is majesty, indeed ! Man has regulated his mounds 

The onyx is foiuul in x\rai)iu! There are pearl banks on tlic Arabian 
side of* the Persian Gulf. The topaz is found in a small island of the 
lied Sea. The ruby is found, not only in the sand of rivers, but also im- 
bedded in gneiss. 
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iso as to be a WEiGiiT in order that they may 

not be BBOKEi^ down, |pd he gives out his water by mea- 
sure!” ^09 ^hat has Jehovah done ? He has balanced 
this ponderous €aith on which we live, and all the glorious 
orjbs of heaven ; he has placed his mounds, as barriers against 
the mighty ocean ; and he sends forth the water of his clouds 
to the whole earth ‘‘ by measure.” The works of man (v. 26.) 
may be destroyed, but God has “ made a decree for the 
RAIN,” it cannot destroy his everlasting mounds ; and he 
has made a path, for the gleaming lightnings of his thunder. 

Looking, therefore, at the account of the lake Mceris, as 
given by Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, M. Savary, 
and others ; at its vast extent, which led it to be called tfie 
sea xdiich man hath made;'' at its use to irrigate the lands; at 
the “ idvidets^" the “ canals^' the rocks^" and mountains^" 
that w^ere cut through ; at the mountains and mounds by 
which the waters were retamed; viewing also the astonishing 
lake or reservoir of Saba, its situation in Arabia / its breaking 
down the mounds, its sweeping aw^ay the inhal)itants in the 
nighty as described by aMahomet ! by liishop Lowth, Dean 
Prideaux, Sir William Jones, and the authors of the Universal 
History : looking also at the mighty works of the same de- 
scription of India and Ceylon as noticed by Bishop Heber, 
by Captain C. of the engineers, by Dr. Davy, by BertoJacci, 
and many others : reflecting also on tRe mountains / thus ex- 
cavated and joined together; at the rocks that were separated, 
and at the precious stones that were found (that being their 
true geognostic situation) at the aqueducts and rivers; at the 
various allusions of Holy Writ to such mighty achievements; 
at the residence of Job, Arabia ; at Saba / and the Saheans^ 
who killed his servants ; at his almost certain knowledge of 
the lake Mceris in Egypt ; at the flood which “ breaketh out 
from the inhabitant; ” at the stones of the mound being the 
place of sapphires ; ” at the path which no fowl kiioweth, and 
which the vulture’s eye hath not seen : ” at man^ who to form 
these gigantic structures puts “ his hand upon the rock,” 
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and who overturneth the mountains Jiy the roots^*^ and 
who cuts out his rivers among t^e rocks, and thus sees 
the precious thing ; ” at his skill in thusf bind^ the floods 
with his mounds so that they cannot overflow ; ^ the bold in- 
terrogation of Job, in view of these performances^ Where 
shall wisdom be found ? ” at his reference to the works of 
Jehovah — His mounds for a weight for the winds,’’ His 
giving forth the waters of his clouds hy measure^'* His 
decree for the rainf and His path ! for the liglitnings ! of His 
thunder ! we see a delightful and self-evident illustration of 
this sublime chapter of the holy and eloquent Job. And wuth 
him we gladly join in his pious conclusion — ‘‘Behold, the 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil is 
understaruliriG:.” 

XXIX. 4. — “As I was in the days of my youth, 
wdien the secret of God w^as upon my tabernacle.’’ 
(Psalm XXV. 14. The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him. Proverbs iii. 32. His secret 
is witfi the rigliteous.) 

Job w^as reverting to the time of his prosperity, as is seen 
in the precetling verse, “ when his candle shined upon my 
head, and w^hen by his light I w alked through darkness ; ” 
“ when my children were about me, when I washed mv steps 
witli butter.” The Pi^almist also is speaking of the prosperity 
of those who fear the Lord. 

To say the secret of llie king is witli such a person, is a 
strong way of describing the intimacy which exists betwixt 
them. “ Take care how you accuse him to the great man, 
l)ecause his secret is wuth him. ” “ Friendly ! yes, indeed : 

why, his secret is with him.” “ Alas ! alas ! his secret is no 
longer w ith me ; his lamp no longer shines in my heart. ” 

6'. — When I washed my steps with butter/’ (Psalm 
Ixv. 13, 12. Thy paths drop fatness. They drop 
upon the pastures of the wilderness.) 
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These are figurative expressions to denote great prosperity. 

T%e man is so rkh^ washes himself with i. e. cla- 

rified butter^ Oh, the charitable man, milk and honey ac- 
company his feet. ” So great was the profusion, the honey 
caused the feet to slip” (in the paths), the creepers danced, 
the trees nodded their heads, and milk, from the dwellings 
of the cattle, flowed in streams through the streets. Scanda 
Parana. 

7 , — When I went out to the gate through the city, 

when I prepared my scat in the street.” 

This intimates that Job was a judge amongst his people, as 
the courts of justice in former times were kept in such situ- 
ations. Who has not seen a great man or a saint thus having 
his seat prepared in tlie street ? lliere he goes under a shady 
tree, or under a verandah, or in a rest-house, with his servant 
following him, having a mat or a tiger’s skin, or that of some 
other animal under his arm. The seat is prepared, and the 
cross-legged sage sits to hear and answer questions. 

8, 9. — “ The young men saw me and hid themselves ; 

and the aged arose and stood up. The princes re- 
frained talking, and laid their hand on their mouth.” 

What a graphic scene is this ! Wlien a man of rank 
parses a crowd, the young people and children conceal them- 
selves behind their seniors, and the aged always arise from 
their seats. Seethe man in a court of justice, who is listening 
to the address of the judge, and his hand is placed on his 
mouth.* 


15. — “ I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 
lame.” 

* To place the hand on the mouth also denotes astornsiiinerit ; and 
Major Laing saysj'jwhen he was at Toma, in Africa, a woman was so much 
surprised at the sight of a white man, that she did not stir a muscle till 
the whole had passed, when she gave a loud Jialloo of astonishment, and 
covered her inoutli with both her liands.” 
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The man who bestows great charities is said to be the 
eyes of the blind, and the feet of the cripples. True, my 
lord, I am blind ; but you are my eyes.^* Ah ! sir, shall I 
not love my eyes ? O king,” says the lame man, are 

you not my staff?” Alas ! alas! our eyes have gone, ” 
say the blind w’^hen their benefactor is dead. But when a 
person confides in the wisdom of another, he says, He is my 
eyes,” I have two good eyes in the temple.” 

20. — ‘‘ My bow was renewed in my hand.” 

This figure is much used in their poetry. “ The bow is 
l>ent in his hand.” See the strong bow ; it is bent to kill 
thee.” 


22. — My speech dropped.” 

Of a man who s})caks with great euphony, it is said, His 
words come, itilc tide i. e. drop by drop. 

XXX. 2. — Whereto might tlie strength of their 
liands profit me, in whom old age was perislied.” 
The Taniul translation has this, as tlie strength of tlie 
liands being gone by old age.” Of a man w^ho lias become 
weak in consequence of age, it is said, " Ah ! by reason 
of old age, the strength of his hands has departed from 
him,” “ It is true he* is an old man, but the strength of his 
hand has not perished.” But this mode of expression also 
rei'ers to a marfs circumstances. Thus, wdien a person 
has lost his property, it is said, the strength of his 
hands has gone,” Poor man I lie lias not any strength in 
liis hands.” 

3, 4. — For w ant and famine they were solitary ; flee- 
ing into tlie w^ilderncss. Who cut up mallows 

by the buslies, and juniper roots for their meat’' 
This describes the ignoble state of the parents of those 
children by whom Job was now held in derision. 


X 
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In the book called Sintha-Manni, there is an account of 
some princesses, who once had their rice, like jasmine 
flowers, given them on golden plates; but now they had to go 
with potsherds, to beg for the leaves from the hedges for their 
daily food. 

A rich man brought to poverty sometimes asks, What 
care I ? Can I not go into the desert and live on roots and 
leaves?” It is a fact that numbers do thus live, especially 
the Vedahs, and those who have retired from men. 

16. — The days of affliction have taken hold of me.” 

Whj^ are you so defected ? iny Iriejid.” Because the 
kettakdlam^ i. e. the ruinous time, has caught me.” 

20. — 1 stand ii]>, and thou regardest me not.^^ 

It is extremely mortifying, when a man stands up, not to be 
noticed. A native gentleman had a case wliich he wished to 
bring before the notice of the king of Tanjore, and asked my 
advice how to act. I recommended him to go to the capital, 
and wait upon his majesty. On his return, he in(brn)ed me he 
had not stated his case to the king; and, npon my blaming 
him, he asked What could I do? I went to a ])lacc wdiere 
I knew he would have to pass; and when he came near, I 
stood up ; l)ut he regarded me not.” 

22. — “ Thou liftest me up to the wind.” 

This figure is probably taken from the custom of an angry 
man, who takes any light substance and throws it into the 
wind, saying to his antagonist, Thus sliall it be with thee.” 

27. — My bowels boiled, and rested not.^^ (Psa. xxii. 

14. My heart is like wax ; it is melted in the 
midst of my bowels.”) 

People in great distress often say, My belly, my belly is 
on fire.” Who will take away this fire?” In cursing 

each other, Wretch ! thou shalt soon have a lire in thy 
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belly.” Now they are beginning to crriJmther^^ i. e. burn. 

Ashes ! ashes ! thou art all ashes ! ” 

29. — ‘‘ I am a brother to dragons.” 

Dr. Boothroyd prefers, A brother am I to sea monsters.” 
Dr. Harris says, the original is variously rendered ; dragons, 
serpents, sea monsters, and wliales. Ilie Tamul translation has 
it, I am a brother to the 'maUi-pd-mhii^^'^ i. e. the rock snake, or 
hoa consiriclor ; and wherever tlie term dragon occurs (in 
that translation), it is rendered in the same way. Some of 
tliese serpents are of immense size, and |)ossess great mus- 
cular power. If they once get folded round the body of an 
animal, it is impossible for it to esca})e. A gentleman of my 
acquaintance, when on a shooting excursion, heard a sudden 
scream ; lie ran to tlie spot, and saw a beautiful deer in tlie 
embrace of one of these serpents : he took his rifle, and put 
a ball through its head ; its folds instantly became loose, and 
the deer was set at liberty, but died soon after. He brought 
the reptile home, and it measured eighteen leet. I know not 
what induced the translators thus to render it by the name of 
that monster, excej^t they have taken tJie idea from the 
})rophcts Micah and Jeremiah, I will make a wailing like the 
dragons,” and, they sniifteil up wind like dragons ; ” as the 
7milli--pd)nbii is said to make a dreadful wailing in the night, 
and wiieii in want ol‘ [hey to inhale the wind for food. The 
sacred writers also describe it as loving to dwell in desert 
places, which is another feature of its character. 

31. — My harp also is turned to mourning.” 

The people are very fond of the ijid or guitar, also of the 
linciru or liarp. Wlien a |)erson is in trouble, his instrument 
is also considercxl to l)c in son ow. Many stories are told of 
the fascinating })owei\s of the ancient musicians. There was 
once a man who neglected all his allairs for tlie sake of his 

* I hiivc sdiTio (I()iii)l;.s about tbo propriety of tUk name, as I think its 
proper designation is “ boa-fu^clota?'* 
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instrument ; at which his wife became much dissatisfied ; and 
asked him, in a taunting way, ‘ Will you ever gain a tusked 
elephant and a kingdom by your harp ? ^ He was displeased 
with her, and said, ^ I will/ He then went to the king of 
Kandy, and on his harp asked his majesty for a tusked 
elephant and a kingdom* The king was so delighted, that he 
gave him the elephant and the province of Jafiha. Tlie 
musician then returned, and ibunded the town of YdUPdnam^^ 
i, e. the harp and the songster; or, as some render it, the 
harp-town, which we call Jaffna. 

XXXI. 1. — I made a covenant with mine eyes, ” 
Has a man a strong desire to go on a j)ilgrimage to a dis- 
tant temple, and should his friends remonstrate with him, he 
will say, 1 have made an tidam-jynddiki^'^ (i. e. a covenant 
witli my eyes ;) I must go.” Does a fithei* reprove his son for 
improper conduct, he replies, Wliat can 1 do ? 81ie has made 
a covenant with m}^ eyes. ” My friend, let us have your 
opinion on this sulyect.” — I wdll not.” Why He- 

cause I have made a covenant with my mouth.” 

22. — Then let mine arm fill from my slioidder blade, 
and mine arm be broken from the bone. ” 

It is said, If I have done as you say, may these legs be 
broken,” Yes, let these eyes be blind, if I have seen the 
thing you metition. ” May this body wither aiid faint, if I 
am guilty of that crime.” If I uttered that expression, tlien 
let the worms eat out tins tongue.” 

32 . — The stranger did not lodge in the street : but I 
opened my doors to the traveller. ” 

No people can be more kind and hosi)itable to travellers of 
tlieir own caste, than those of the East ; and even men of the 
lower grades have always places to go to. See the stranger 
enter the premises, he looks at the master and says, paratheasc^ 
i. e. a pilgrim, and he is allowed to take up his abode for the 
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niglit. For his entertainment, he has to repeat tliejp^i/Aenam, 
news of his country and journey, or any legend of olden 
time. 


36. — I would take it upon my shoulder, and bind it 
as a crown to me. ” 

This refers to the accusations against the innocent Job. A 
man charged of a crime which he has not committed, says, If 
1 am guilty, I will carry it on my head.” I am sure you 
have done this deed.” — I ? ” Yes.” — Then will I 
wear it on my head.” “ That fellow wears liis crimes on his 
head, z. e. he is not ashamed of them.” The head is reckoned 
superior to all other jiarts of the body."*" 

38. ^ If my land cry against me, or that the furrows 

likewise thereof complain.” The Hebrew has instead 
of complain, ” tcecyh 

Does a man, through idleness or meanness, neglect to cul- 
tivate, or water, or manure his fields and gardens, those who 
pass tliat way say, Ah ! these fields liave good reason to 
complain against the owner. ” Sir, if you defraud tliese 
fields, will they not defraud you?” Tlie fellow^ who robs 
his own lands, wall lie not rob you?” These fields are in 
great sorrow, through the neglect of their owner. ” 

39. — “ If I have eaten the fruits thereof wathout money, 

or have caused the owners thereof to lose tlieir 
life.” 

Was not Job the ow ner ol' tlie lanil ? Does he not say in 
the preceding verse my land ? How then could he have 
caused the owners to lose their life ? Dr. Boothroyd has it, 
“ or have grieved the soul of its managers.” Coverdale has- 

* Wlienevcr Terrcgannocick rocdvetl a ()resent, he placed each article 
first on his riglit shoulder, then on his left ; and wiieii he wished to ex- 
press still higher satislactioii, lie nihhetl it over his iieao.'’ Franklin’s 
Journey to the Polar 8ca, vol. iii. p. 173. 

X 3 
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it, grieved any of the la.oiraHMEN.” The Tamul has 
the same idea : ‘‘ If I have oaten the fruits thereof without 
paying for the labour, or have afflicted the soul of the adii^ 
mtorsP 

Great land owners in the East do not generally cultiv^ate 
their own fields : the)^ eni|doy men, who find all the labour, 
and have a certain part of the produce for their remuneration. 
The cultivator, if defrauded, will say, The furrows I liave 
made, bear witness against him ; they complain.’’ Jol) there- 
fore means, if .the fields could complain for want of proper 
culture, or if he had afilicted tlie tiller, or eaten the produce 
without rewarding him for his toils, tlien let thistles grow 
instead of wheat, and cockle instead of barley.’’ 

XXXIL 5. — - Tliere was no answer in the mouth of 
these three men.” 

When men are completely conibunded, when tlieyhave not 
a word to say in re])Iy, it is said, in their i. e. mouth, 

there is no answer.” 

XXXIIL 6. — ‘‘ 1 also am formed out of the clay.” 

The l)ody and the herb, winch come from the clay, will 
also return to it.” — The body must return to the dust, why 
then trouble yourself? Will it exist for an immeasurable 
period?” 


16. — lie opeiieth the ears.” 

It is usual to savj I will open that fellow’s ears. I will 
take away the covering.” Ah ! will you not open your ears ?” 

XXXIV, 7. What man is like Job, who drinketh up 
scorning like water ? ” 

Of a man who does not care for contempt or hatred, it is 
said, He drinks up their hatred like water.” When a man 
is every way superior to Ins enemies, Ah ! he drinks them 
up like water.” He is a man of wonderful talents, for he 
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drinks up science as water.” Thus, Elihu wished to show 
that Job had hardened himselfi and was insensible to scorn, 
for he had swallowed it as water. 

XXXVI. 3. — I will fetch my knowledge from afar.” 

There is sonietliing in our nature which places superior 
importance on any thing which comes Irom afar. When a 
man has to contend with a person who is very learned, should 
a friend express a doubt as to the result, or advise Iiim to 
take great care, he will say, Fear not, veggidoorafila^ from 
very far I will fetcli my arguments.’" The arguments which 
are afar off shall now be brought near.” Well, sir, since 
you press me, I will fetch my knowledge from afar.” 

XXXVIL 7. — “ He sealeth up the hand of every 
man.” (Joljn vi. 27. Eph. i. 13. 1 Cor. ix. 2. 

llev. XX. 3.) 

Has a man something in his liand which he does not 
wish to vsliow to aiiothei’, he says, My hand is sealed.” Of 
a gentleinan who is veiy benevolent, it is said, His hand 
is sealed for charity only.” I^ieasc, sir, give me this.” — 

What ! is my hand sealed to give to all ?” What secret 
was that wliich Taniban told you last evening?” — I cannot 
answer ; my mouth is sealed.” “ That man never forgets an 
injury.” — No, no, he seals it in his mind.” A husband who 
has full confitlcnce in his wife, says, I have sealed her.” 
Canticles iv. 12. I'o seal a person, therefore, is to secure 
him, and to prevent others from injuring liim. 

22. — “ Fair weather cometh out of the north,” The 
Hebrew' has for fair weather, ‘‘ gold.” 

The '^^ramul translation may be paraphrased, Equal to the 
brightness of gold ; ” L c, as the sky appears in fiiir wxaither. 

XXXVIII. 3. — Gird up now thy loins like a man.” 

Well, I'amby, you have a difficult task befoie you ; 

X 4 
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gird up your loins/^ Come, help me to gird this sdk\ i. e. 
mantle or shawl, round my loins; I have a long way to run*’’ 
Poor fellow ! he soon gave it up ; his loins were not well 
girded.” 

X6. — Hast thou entered into the springs of the 
sea ? ” 

To a vain boasting fellow it is said, Yes, yes ; the sea is 
only knee-deep to thee.” It is all true ; thou hast measured 
the sea.” 


34, SB. — CaUwSt thou lilt: up thy voice to the clouds, 
that abundance of waters may cover thee ? Canst 
thou send liglitnings ? ” 

This probably refers to thunder, and its elTects in producing 
rain. It is said, Why, fellow, are you making such a noise ? 
Are you going to shake the clouds ? Is it rain you are going 
to produce?” What is all this noise about? Is it rain you 
want?” ‘‘Cease, cease your roaring; the rain will not 
come.” Listen to that elephant, rain is coming.” 

39. — “ Wilt tliou hunt the prey f()r the lion ? ” 

To a. man who is boasting of the speed of his foot, or his 
prowess, it is said, “ Yes, there is no doubt tliou wilt hunt 
the prey for the tiger.” When a jierson docs a favour for a 
cruel man, it is asked, “ What ! gi ve food to the tiger ? ” 
“ O, yes; give milk to the serpent.” “Here comes the 
spoi’tsman ; he has been hunting prey for the tiger.” 

XXXIX. 13. — “ Gfivest tliou the goodly wings unto 
the peacocks ? ” 

These birds are exceedingly numerous in the East; and it 
gives a kind of enchantment to a morning scene, to see flocks 
of them together, spreading their beautiful plumage in the 
rays of the sun. They })roiidly stalk along, and then run 
with great speed, fiarticularly if they get sight of a serpent ; 
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and the reptile must wind along in his best style, or he will 
soon become the prey of the lordly bird. 

A husband sometimes says to his wife, “ Come hither, my 
beautiful peacock. Had they not their beauty from you?’* 
This bird is sacred to Scandan. 

26. — Doth the hawk fly by thy wisdom and stretch 
her wings toward the south ? ” 

. It is considered an exceedingly fortunate thing to see a 
hawk or a kite flying in circles fi'om left to right, towards the 
soutli. When the south wind blows, those birds may be seen 
making their way in circles towards tliat quarter ; but when 
they return, they fly in a direct line. 

XLI. 19. — “Out of his mouth go burning lamps, 
and sj)arks of fire leap out.” 

It is common to say, “ See that angry fellow' ; the fire is 
flying out of his mouth.” 

20, — Out of his nostrils goeth smoke.” 

“ Look at the ferocious brute ; from his nose, pugipnraku- 
thuy the smoke flies.” To distend tlie nostrils is a sign of 
anger. 


27. — “ He esteeftieth iron as straws” 

A man seeing a pow^erful elephant secrete himself, exclaims 
to him, “ iron is straw.” “ Why, brass 

to that man is as a decayed stick.” 

XLII. 10. — The Lord turned the captivity of 
Job.” 

Our idea of captivity seems to be principally confined to 
prisoners of w^ar ; but, in the East, adversity, great adversity? 
and many other troubles, are spoken of in the same w^ay. 
Thus, a man formerly in great prosperity speaks of his 
present state as if he were in prison. “ I am now a captive.” 
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Yes, I am a slave/’ If again elevated, Iiis captivity is 
changed.” 

11. — Then came there unto liini all his brethren, and 
all his sisters, and all they that had been of his 
accjuaintaiice before, and did eat bread with him in 
his house; and tliey bemoaned liim, and comforted 
him over all the evil that the Lord had brought 
upon him : every man also gave him a piece of money, 
every one an ear-ring of gold.” 

Jlie custom alluded to of relations and friends ijivinn* re- 
lief to a person in distress, is practised in the East at this 
day. When a man has suffered a great loss by an accident, 
by want of skill, or by the roguery of anoiher, lie goes to 
his brothers and sisters, and all his acquaintances, and de- 
scribes his misfortunes. He then mentions a day when he 
will give a feast, and invites them all to partake of it. At the 
time appointed they come, arrayed in their best rol)es, each 
having money, ear-rings, finger-rings, or other gifts suited to 
the condition of the person in distress. The individual himself 
meets them at the gate, gives them a. hearty welcome, the 
music strikes up, and tlie guests are iisliered into the apart- 
ments prepared for the feast. When they Inive finished 
tlieir repast and are about to retije, tliey each ajijiroacli the 
object of their commiseiatioii, and present their donations, 
and best wishes for future }>ros]:>erity. 

A rich merchaut in North Ceylon, named. Siva Sangu 
Che tty, was suddenly reduced to poverty ; but by this plan 
lie was restored to his former prosjierity. Two money 
brokers, also, who were sent to tliese jiarts by their em- 
ployer (who lived on the opposite continent), lost one thou- 
sand rix dollars, belonging to tbeir master ; tliey therefore 
called those of tlieir caste, profession, and country, to par- 
take of a feast, at wdiich time the whole of their loss was 
made up. When a young man puts on tlie ear-rings or 
turban for the first time, a feast of the same description, and 
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for the same purpose, is given to enable him to meet the 
expense of the rings, and to assist him in the future pursuits 
of life. When a young woman also becomes marriageable, 
the female relations and acquaintances are called to perform 
the same service, in order to enable her to purchase jewels, 
or to furnish a marriage portion. In having recourse to 
this custom, there is nothing that is considered mean; for 
parents who are respectable and wealthy often do the same 
thing. Here, then, we have another simple and interesting 
illustration of a most praiseworthy usage of the days of 
ancient Job. 

15. — And in all the land were no women found 
so fair as the daughters of Job.’’ 

In the Scriptures the word fair may sometimes refer to the 
form of the features, as wxll as the colour of the skin: but 
great value is attached to a woman of a light complexion. 
Hence our English females are greatly admired in the 
East, and instances have occurred where great exertions have 
been made to gain the hand of a fair daughter of Britain. 

The acme of perfection in a Hindoo lady is to be of the 
colour of gold ! 
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Psalm I. verse 3. — He shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit 
in his season ; his leaf also shall not wither/* 

Dr. Boothroyd has it, Like a tree planted by water 
streams ; ’* and Dr. A. Clarke, says, Tlie streams or divi- 
sions of waters/* 

This probably alludes to the artificial streams which run 
from the lakes or w^ells : by the side of these may be seen 
trees, at all seasons covered with luxuriant verdure, blossoms, 
or fruit, because the root is deriving continual nourishment 
from the stream ; wliiLst at a distance, where no water is, may 
be seen dwarfish and imliealthy trees, with scarcely a leaf to 
shake in the winds of heaven. 

11. 9. — Thou slialt dash them in fiieces like a potter’s 
vessel.” 

‘^Begone! wretch,” says the infuriated man, ‘‘or 1 will 
dash thee to pieces as a Jauldani^^^ i. e. an eartlien vessel. 

VI. 2. — “ O Lord, heal me; for my bones are vexed.” 

Dr. Boothroyd translates, “ For my bones are troubled-*^ 
The object of the expression appears to be, to show tliat the 
troulde has taken fast hold, it is deeply seated, my bones are 
its resting place. The Hindoos, in extreme grief or joy, say, 
“our BONES are melted;” ?. c. like boiling lead they are 
completely dissolved. 

8. — “ The Lord hath lieard the voice of my weeping/* 

Silent grief is not much known in the East: hence, when 
tlie people speak of sorrow, they say its voice. “ Have I 
not heard the voice of his lamentation ? ” 
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VIL 14. — Behold, he travaileth with iniquity, and 
hatli conceived niischiel^ and brought forth false- 
hood.” (Job XV. 35. Isa. xxxiii. 1 1 and lix. 4. Jam. 
i. 15.) 

Dr. Boothroyd translates this, Lo, the wicked hath con- 
ceived ini(]nity, and is big with mischief; but an abortion 
shall he bring forth : ” which certainly corresponds better 
with the ORDER of the figure of the text. 

What induces that man to come so much to this place ? 
depend upon it, he is preparing some plans.” — Yes, I am of 
opinion his womb has conceived something.” Does the person 
begin to disclose his purposes, it is said, Ah ! it is this you 
have been conceiving the last few days.” But when he 
puts his plans into practice, Yes, he is now in parturition.” 

Well! how has the matter ended?” — Ended! he has 
brought forth jiqyhd^^^ i. e. lies. 

VIII. 6. — “ Tliou hast put all things under his feet.” 

This is a common figure of speech to denote the superiority 
of one man over another ; hence the worshippers of the gods 
often say in their devotions, We put your feet upon our 
heads.” “ Truly, the feet of Siva are upon my head.” My 
Gooroo^ my Gooroo^ have I not [)ut your feet upon my head ? ” 

My lord, believe not that man ; your feet have always been 
upon my head.” Ah ! a mighty king was he ; all things 
w^ere under his feet.” 

X. 5. — As for all his enemies, he puffeth at them.” 

Of a proud and powerful man, it is said, ‘‘ He puffs aw^ay 
his foes;” /, c. they are so contemptible, so light, that like a 
flake of cotton he puffs them from his presence. Great is the 
contempt which is shown by puffing through the mouth and 
blowing thronc:h the nostril 

o o 

15. — Bl eak tliou the arm of tlie wicked.” 

Tliis member is often selected as an object for imprecations. 
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‘‘ Ah ! the kalian^ the thief, his hand shall be torn off for that.” 

Evil one, thou wilt lose thy hand for this violence.” But 
the hand or arm is also selected as an object for blessings. 

My son (says the flither), may the gods keep thy hands 
and thy feet.” 

XI. 6. — Upon the wicked he shall rain fire.” 

The gods are described as doing this upon their eiieinies ; 

and magicians in cursing each other, or those who are the 
objects of their ire, say, the fiery rain shall descend upon them. 

XII. G. — “ The words of the Lord are as silver.” 

Truly, he is a just judge; his words are like letters of gold. 

Yes, his mouth pours out gold. 

XIV. 4. — Eat up my people as they eat bread.” 
Wicked one, the fiends shall eat thee.” That vile king 
eats the people as he does his rice.” Go not near that 
fellow, he will cat thee.” But, strange as it may appear, 
relations say of tliose of their friends who are dead, they have 
EATEN them. 

Tims, a son, in speaking of liis deceased pareiit says, Alas ! 
alas ! I have eaten my lather.” ‘‘ My child, my child !” says 
the bereaved mother, have I eaten you ? ” The figure con- 
veys extreme grief, and an intimation that tlie melancholy event 
has been occasioned by the sins or faults of the survivors. In 
cursing a inan*ied man, it is conimoii to say, Yes, thou 
wilt soon have to eat thy good wife.” And to a jK)or widow, 
Wretch ! hast thou not eaten thy liusband ?” 

XVI, 7. — ^vMy reins also instruct me in the niglit 
seasons.” 

Night is the time for the chief joys and sorrows of the 
Hindoos, and it is then they are principally engaged in the 
worship of their gods; because they believe praise is more 
acceptable to them then than at any other period. It is 
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believed, also, that the senses have more power in the night, 
that then is the time for thought and instruction ; hence they 
j^rofess to derive much of their wisdom at that season. The 
Psalmist says, Thou hast visited me in the night;’’ and the 
heathen priests always pretend to have their cornniunications 
with the gods when deep sleep falleth on man.” See them 
at their bloody sacrifices — they are nearly always held at the 
same time — and what with the sickly glare of lamps, the din of 
drums, the shrill sound of trumpets, the anxious features of 
the votaries, the ferocious scowl of the sacrificer, the bloody 
knife, and the bleeding victim, all wind up the mind to a high 
pitch of horror, and excite our contempt for the deities and 
demons to whom night is the time of oflering and praise. 

XVIJ. 2. — “ Let my sentence come forth from thy 
presence ; let tlvine eyes behold the tilings that are 
equal.” 

David in his integrity tluis cried to tlie Almighty, and so 
here })eoj)le who are innocent when pleading in court say, 
“ Let us have YOU K sentence ; ” /. u. in contradiction of that of 
their enemies, “ See? my lord, the things tliat are right.” 
“ Justice ! juslice !” 

10. — “ They are inclosed in their own fat.” 

'1\) say a. man is fat,<>ilen means he is very proud. Of one 
who speaks pompously, it is said, What can vve do ? tassi-kuU 
i. e. from the fat of his flesh he declares himself. 
“ Oh ! the fat of' liis moutli ; how largely he talks ! ” “ Take 

care, fellow, or I will restrain the fat of thy mouth.” “ From 
the intoxication of his blood he thus talks to you.” 

11, — “ Tliey have now compassed us iti our steps: 

they have set tlieir eyes bowing down to tlie 
earth,’’ 

A man who has peoj)le watching him to find out a cause 
for accusation to the king, or great men, says, “Yes, they are 
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around my legs and my feet; their eyes are always open ; 
they are ever watching my sievadu^^ i. e. steps ; /. <?. they are 
looking for the impress, or footsteps, in the earth. For this 
purpose, the eyes of the enemies of David were bowing 
down to the earth 

XVIII. 5. — Tlie sorrows of hell compassed me 
about : the snares of death prevented me.” The 
margin has for cords.” (2 Sam. xxii. 6. 

Prov. xiii. 14. and xiv. 27.) 

Dr, Boothroyd translates, “ Tlie cords of hades inclosed 
me ; the snares of death were laid for me.” The Psalmist 
says in another place, He “ shall rain snares ” xipon the 
wicked. From the parallel texts in Samuel and Proverbs, it 
is evident that death, by the ancients, in figure at least, was 
PERSONIFIED and described as having snares, with which to 
catch the bodies of men. 

The Hindoo Yama, the catcher of the souls of men,” 
bears some resemblance to the Charon and Minos of the 
Egyptians and Grecians. Ycma rides on a buffalo, lias a 
large snare in his hand, and is every way a most hideous- 
looking monster. In his anxiety to fill his caves with inortMls, 
he was often involved in great disputes with the gods and 
others ; as in the case of Marcander, who was a favourite of 
the supreme Siva. He had already cfest liis snare upon him, 
and was aliout to drag him to the lower regions, -when the 
deity appeared, and compelled him to relinquish his prey. 

When people are in the article of death, they are said to 
be caught in the snare of Yama. (See Matt, xxiii, S3,) 

XX. 5. — “ In the name of our God we will set up our 
banners.” 

In all religious as well as warlike processions, the peojile 
carry banners. Hence on the pinnacles of their sacred cars, 
on the domes or gateways of their temples, and on the roof 
of a new house, may be seen the banner of the caste or sect 
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jSoating in the air. Siva, the supreme, also is described as 
having a banner in the celestial world. 

When a person makes a solemn vow to go on a pilgrimage, 
to perform a penance, or to bathe in holy water ; or when a 
man has a dispute in a court of law, or in any other way, or 
when a disobedient son has resolved to act as he pleases; it 
is said, Why try to move him from his purpose? tusuUlcatti^ 
he has tied up, and stands by his banner : " which implies, he 
must and will abide by his purpose* 

XXIL 6. — I am a worm.” 

When a man complains and abhors himself, he asks, 
What am I? A worm ! a worm !” Ah ! the proud man; he 
regarded me as a worm : well should I like to say to him we 
are all worms.” Worm, crawl out of my presence.” 

7. — All they that see me laugh me to scorn : they shoot 
out the lip, they shake the head.” 

Ainsworth has this — All they that see me, doe skoff* at 
mee : they make-a-nio\v with the lip, they wag the head.^’ It 
is exceedingly contemptuous to protrude the lower Up; and, 
generally speaking, it is only done to those of a mean con- 
dition. Those who cannot grant a favour, or who have not 
the power to perform something they have been requested to 
do, shoot out the To shake the head is a favourite 

way of giving the negative, and is also a mark of disdain. 

10. — I was cast upon thee from the womb.” 

What ! ” asks the old slave, will you dismiss me now ? 
Have I not been cast upon you from the Jcetpurn womb. 

12. — Many bulls have compassed me: strong bulls of 
Bashan have beset me round.” (Ps. Ixviii. 30. 
“ Hebuke the company of spearmen, the multitude of 
the bulls, witli the calves of the people, till every 
one submit himself with pieces of silver.”) The 
Y 
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margin has, instead of the multitude of the bulls^ 
the beasts of the reeds/' 

Bishop Horne says, the latter verse, if literally translated, 
runs thus, — Rebuke the wild beast of tlie reeds, the con- 
gregation of the mighty among the calves of the nations, 
skipping or exulting with pieces of silver/' 

Wicked men, or those who have much bodily strength, 
who insult and domineer over the weak, and all lewd fedlows 
of the baser sort," arc called mCulukul^ i. e. bulls* Of what 
country are you the bull?" People of docile dispositions — 
those who live at peace with their neighbours — are called 
cows or calves ; hence when violent men injure them, it is said, 
See those bulls how they are oppressing the calves; look at 
them, they are always butting the cows." Why lias this 
mad bull of Point Pedro come hither ? Go, bull, go, graze in 
thy own pastures." David, therefore, prayed that the I^ord 
would rebuke the bulls who thus troubled his people. 

14 ,, << My heart is like wax ; it is melted in the midst 

of my bowels." 

It s said of Mangalei in the book Scanda Purana, that her 
heart was /^ dissolving like wax in the fire." 

21. — Save me from the lion's mouth/' 

Those who are in great trouble from the power or cruelty 
of others, often cry out to their gods — Ah ! save me from 
the tusk of the elephant ! From the mouth of the tiger, and the 
tusks of the boar, deliver me— -deliver me ! " Who will save 
me from the Korn of the kandavi P " This animal is now 
extinct in these regions, and it is not easy to determine what it 
was : the word in the Sathur-~Aga7xithe is rendered jungle-cow, 
but it was probably the rhinoceros ; and Dr. Boolhroyd trans- 
lates, from the horns of the rhinoceros, defend me.” 

XXIII. 2.— ‘‘ He maketli me to lie down in green pastures ; 
he ieadeth me beside the still waters/' 
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In this figure the Psalmist had in his view a shepherd 
leading his flock into luxuriant fields, and causing them 
quench their thirst and repose by gentle streams. In a tro- 
pical clime a tranquil stream and a green pasture are pecu- 
liarly pleasing to the eye. Hence many eastern allegories 
are taken from such scenes. Never, never will I forget my 
god: he has brought me into a plenteous pasturage, and folded 
me near an abundance of w^ater.” Why does he like this 
country ?” — “ Because he luis good grazingj^ “ Tamban has 
left his master, because there was not much grass.” — Much 
grass ! v/hy the bull was never satisfied.” Well, friend, 
whither are you going? in search of grass and water?”—* 
Yes; the fat one has become lean, because his grass has 
withered and his water failed.” 

4*. — • Thy rod and thy staffThey comfort me.'” 

He was indeed a good king; by his sceptre and urn-- 
hrdla he comforted his subjects.” By the staff or sceptre he 
gently governed and protected his people ; and by his 
hrella lie defended them from the fierce rays of the sun. 

Yes ; by these are we instructed, guided, supported, and 
defended; what have we to fear? great is our safety and 
confidence.” 

You are noAV becoming an old man, and your children 
are young, what will become of them after your death ?” — 
Ah ! friend, is there not a stall* in the hand of god ?” 
Truly, my wife and children have gone ; they have reclined 
in the place of burning, but my staff* is slili with me,” See 
the wicked one, he has not a staff left.” 

5, — fic Thou anointest my head with oil,” 

On all joyful occasions the people of the East anoint the 
head with oil. Hence, at their marriages, and other festive 
times, the young and old may be seen with their long black 
tresses neatly tied on the crowm of the head, shining and 
smooth like polislied ebony. The Psalmist, therefore, re- 
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joicing in God as his protector, says, Thou anointest my 
head with oil.” 

It is an act of great respect to pour perfumed oil on the 
head of a distinguished guest ; hence the woman in the 
Gospel manifested her respect for the Saviour by pouring 
precious ointment” on his head.* 

XXVII. 5. — Set me upon a rock.” 

The Modeliar is now fixed in in's situation.” — Is he ?”— 
Yes, yes, he is on the mountain, and is like unto it.” Who 
will take me out of this mud, and place me upon the moun- 
tain?” 


12. — Breathe out cruelty.” 

Ah ! the savage man ; he is continually breathing out fire 
against me.” 

XXIX. 9. — The voice of the Lord maketh the 
hinds to calve.” Margin, “ or be in pain.” (Job 
xxxix. 1, 2, 3.) 

Ainsworth translates, — Jehovah maketh the liinds trem- 
blingly to travel.” The thunder of the East is far more 
terrific than that of England. The explosion is so sudden 
and so vast, that the earth literally trembles under its power : 
fierce animals rush into the covert, ^nd birds fly aflrighted 
to the shade. Then it is the people say, Ah ! this will 
cause the womb to tremble.” This thunder will make the 
pains to coma.” I fear there will be a falling this day.” 

10.- — “ The Lord sitteth upon the flood.”* 

In the book called the Koorma-Purana^ is given a beautiful 
description of Vishnoo, as sitting on the waters of the sea. 

Floating on the undulating vvavcs of the cool ocean, and 

* An English lady went on boanl an Arabian ship, wJiicli touched at 
Trincomalce, for the purpose of seeing the equipment of the vessel, and 
to make some little purchases. After she had been seated some time in 
the cabin, an Arabian female came and poured perfumed oil on her head. 
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reclining on the serpent Seasha, which has a thousand head^ 
tinted with red, I enjoyed contemplative sleep. After 
which, by the warm rays of the morning sun I awoke, and 
conceived the idea of creating worlds. As thus I thought, 
joy and benignity arose in my mind, and I saw Brahma 
arise, seated on the lotus, like the ascending of ten millions 
of suns.’^ 

XXX. 5. — For his anger endiireth but a moment; 
in his favour is life: weeping may endure for a 
night, but joy cometli in the morning.” 

The Tamul method of expressing a moment is to move 
the hand once round the head, and give a snap of the finger. 
Thus they say of any thing which endures but a short time, 
It is only as the snap of the fingers.” 

The people of the East have nearly all their festivities in 
the night ; they say it is the sorrowful time, and therefore 
adopt this plan to make it pass more pleasantly aw'ay. To 
those who are in difficulties, or sorrow ; to widows, or- 
phans, and strangers, night is the time to weep;” hence 
in passing through a village may be heard people crying 
aloud to their deparled friends, or bitterly lamenting their 
own condition. They have, however, some very pleasing and 
philosopliical sayings on the uncertainty of the sorrows and 
joys of life. In the book Scafida^Purdnay it is WTitten, 
The wise, when pleasure comes, do not greatly rejoice; 
and in sorrow they yield not to distress ; for they judge that 
pleasure and pain are incident to life. The indigent be- 
come w^ealthy, and the w^ealthy indigent ; and inferiors are 
exalted. Can w^calth or poverty, pleasure or pain, be re- 
garded as permanent to the soul ? The [)liases of the moon 
remain not in one state ; they diminish and increase : so your 
afflictions wall one day terminate.” 

• What profit is there in my blood, when I go 
clown to the pit ?” 


9 . 
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When I go down to the pit, what fruit will there be in 
my body ?” ^^ Ah ! he has fallen into the pit/^ e. he is dead. 
Of those whose bodies have been burned, it is said, they are 
all smnbal, i.. e. all ashes. Where is your father ?” — Alas ! 
my lord, he is ashes.” 

XXXI. 3. — Thou art my rock and my fortress;” 

My lord, have you not always assisted me ? As a 
mountain and a fortress have you been to me.” When a 
man of rank dies, it is said, that honam (bastion or fortress) 
has fiillen.” 

8. — “ And hast not shut me up into the hand of the 
enemy : thou hast set my foot in a large room.” 

Dr. Booth royd translates this, liast set my feet in a 
wider place.” Many figures in the English language are 
unquestionably borrowed from the Scriptures, amongst which 
may be, he is in his hands lor he is in his power. 
When Zedekiah ordered Ebed-melecli to draw Jeremiah out 
of the dungeon, he was directed to take thirty men *is)ith hhn ; 
but the margin Jjas it, “ in thine handV* In Eastern lan- 
guage, therefore, to be in the hands of a person, signifies to be 
in his possession or power. But David was not given into the 
hand of his enemy, and his feet were at liberty in a large 
place, so that he could walk whithe!*soever he pleased. In 
another verse, he says, “ Thou hast enlarged me he was 
increased and at liberty : and again, in speaking of his 
eiiemies, and the misery he suffered, he says, He brought 
me forth into a large place so that his feet w^ere at liberty. 
The feet (as well as the hands) are sometimes taken for the 
nxiliole man : thus, the Lord ‘‘ will keep the feet of his saints,” 
finds an illustration hero. Have I not had a protector 
through this journey ?” — Yes, the gods have kept my feet.” 

Well, have you heard from your son?” — Yes; he has 
arrived in safety, and has written to me, saying, he will 
return next montl), if the gods keep his feet.” A man who 
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is embarrassed in his circumstances, says, “ My feet are in 
shackles.” ‘‘ Who will refresh my feet ?” “ Who will give 
liberty to my feet ?” 

12.— -‘‘I am forgotten as a dead man out of mind: 

I am like a broken vessel.” 

Yes,” says the man who is reduced to poverty, I am now 
a corpse to all my former friends.’^ What is a man without 
■money A iiadduhera-sawam^^ a nsonlJcing corpse! I am 
now a broken chattel a potsherd. Truly, I am like the 
tam-hat tam^^ the drum with its head broken. I am of no 
use ; no one enjoys me-” 

XXXIL 7. — Thou art my hiding place.” (cxix. 114.) 

We see in the case of David, and many others, that they 
often had to conceal tliernselves in caves, mountains, and 
desert places, from the pursuit of their enemies. In countries 
like these, where the police is imperfect, where population is 
so scattered, and wlieie it is so easy to sustain life, it can 
be no wonder that oflenders and injured men often conceal 
themselves for months and years from the vigilance of their 
j)ursuers. It is an every-day occurrence to hear of men thus 
hiding themselves. Has a person to account for his conduct, 
or to appear in a court of justice, he ])acks up his valuables, 
and makes a start into*the jungle, or to some distant country. 
Perhaps he prowls about the skirts of a forest, and occasion- 
ally visits his family in the night. See him on his way, he 
walks so softly that the most delicate eared animal cannot 
detect him ; he looks in every direction ; puts his ears near 
the ground, and listens for any sound ; again he proceeds, 
sometimes crawling, sometimes walking, till he has reached 
his hiding-place. But the natives themselves are famous for 
assisting each other to elude the search of their pursuers ; 
and often, as did Jonathan and Ahimaaz, they conceal them- 
selves in the well ! KSometimes an offender will run to a man 
of rank who is at enmity witli his foe, and say, “ My lord ; 

Y 4 
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you must be my hiding-place against that wicked man, *who 
has committed so many crimes againstyoii.” Ah ! the good 
man, he was my hiding place.’^ 

XXXIV. 8. — O taste and see that the Lord is 
good.” 

I have msse-partain^^ i. e. tasted and seen the holy 
man. The Modeliar is a good man, I have tasted of him 
many times.” Tamby, have you been to see the col- 
lector ?” — “ No, I am afraid of him.” — Fear not ; I have 
tasted of him, and he is very sweet.” Do you pretend to 
know me?” — Yes, I know you well; many times have I 
tasted of you, and have proved you to be all bitterness.” A 
wife says of a good husband, I have tasted him, and he is 
very sweet.” Does a father chastise his child ; he asks, 

Do you now taste me ? Am I sweet or sour ? When you 
commit such things, I shall always be sour to you.” Of a 
good and absent child, he says, My son, rny son ! when 
will you return, that I may again taste your sweetness ?” 

XXXV. 5. — Let them be as chaff* before the wind.” 

Begone ! fellow ; contend not with my brother or me : 
thou art as chaff before the wind !” Not a word, or soon 
wilt thou be as cotton before the wind !” 

2]. — ‘‘They opened their mouth wade against me, 
and said, Aha ! aha ! our eye hath seen it.” (Ezek. 
XXV, 3.) 

Dr. Boothroyd. “ They open wide their month against 
me, and say, Aha ! aha ! our eye seeth w^xjat we w^isixed.” 

See that rude fellow who has triumphed over another ; he 
distends his mouth to the utmost, then claps his hands, and 
bawls out, “ Agd / agd ! I have seen, 1 have seen.” So pro- 
voking is this exclamation, that a man, though vanquished^ 
will often commence another attack. An officer who has 
lost his situation is sure to have this salutation from those 
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he has injured. Has a man been foiled in argument, has 
he failed in some feat he promised to perform, has he in any 
way made himself ridiculous, the people open their mouths, 
and shout aloud, saying, Agd ! finished, finished, fallen, 
fallen.” Then they laugh, and clap their hands, till the poor 
fellow gets out of their sight. 

XXXVI. 8. — Drink of the river of thy pleasures.” 

. In the book Scanda-Purana^ it is said of one there were 
“ rivers of delight flowing from his eyes.” 

1 1 . _ « Let not the foot of pride come against me, and 
let not the hand of the wicked remove me.” 

Here we have another instance of the feet and hands 
being used for the whole man. Our Saviour said of the 
man : The hand of him that betrayeth me.” Of a sick 

person to whom the physician will not administer any more 
medicine, it will be said jKtregariAcmiUdn., The hand of the 
doctor has forsaken him.” A servant is under the hand of 
his master. Tlie foot of pride probably alludes to the custom 
of the conqueror trampling upon the vanquished : for in the 
next verse it is said, The workers of iniquity are fallen : 
they are cast down, and shall not be able to rise.” 

XXXVII. 6. — Bring ibrth thy righteousness as the 
light, and thy judgment as the noonday.” 

Righteousness and the light are but one.” His right- 
eousness is as the light.” “ Yes, he is indeed a wise judge, 
his decision is as the noonday.” “ What an erroneous 
judgment is this ! iny case was as powerful and clear as the 
sun in his zenith.” 

35. — I have seen the wicked in great power, and 
spreading himself like a green bay tree.” The 
margin has, instead of green bay tree, a tree 
that groweth in his own soil.” 
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Ainsworth, I have seen the wicked daunting terrible 
and spreading himself bare, as a green self-growing laurel.” 

A truly wicked man is compared to a tamarind tree, whose 
wood is exceedingly hard, and whose fruit is sour. That 
passdsUf i. e. fiend, is like the inarutJia^marram ( Terminalia-' 
Alate). This tree resists the most powerful storms ; it never 
loses its leaves, and is sacred to Vyravar, the prince of devils. 
I have seen some that W’^ould measure from thirty to forty 
feet in circumference. The tamarind tree at Port Pedro 
under which Baldeus * preached measures thirty feet. 

XXXIX. 5. — Thou hast made my days as an hand- 
breadth.” 

What are the days of man ? Only four fingers.” My 
son has gone, and has only had a life of four fingers.” 

You have had much pleasure ? ” — Not so ; it has only 
been the breadth of four fingers.” Is he a great land 
owner ? ” — Yes, he has about the breadth of four fingers.” 

I am told the hatred betwixt tliose people is daily de- 
creasing ? ” — Yes ; that which is left is about four fingers in 
breadth.” 


11. — Thou inakest his beauty to consume away like 
a moth.” 

The moths of the East are very l^frge and beautiful, but 
short lived. After a few showers tliese splendid insects may 
be seen flattering in every breeze ; but the dry weather and 
their numerous enemies soon consign them to the common 
lot. Thus the beauty of man consumes away like that of this 
gay rover, dressed in his robes of purple, and scarlet, and 
green. 

XL. 6 , — Mine ears hast thou opened.” (Job xxxvi. 15.) 

Ainsworth, Mine ears hast thou digged open.” In Scrip- 

He who was a Dutch clergyman, and mcntioiivS liis preacijing tliere in 
njfJS. Under the same tree I have often addressed large congregations. 
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tore phrase, the Lord is said to speak in the ears of his 
people. 

Those young heathen who are above ten years of age, and 
under twenty, have the uhhatheasim whispered in their ears, 
which is believed to have a very sacred effect. 

9. — I have preached righteousness.” 

The Hindoo priests never preach to the people. The 
book Scanda-'Purana is read regularly through once a year, 
in their temples. One person reads aloud, and another 
explains. 

XLI. 9. — Which did eat of my bread, hath lifted up 
his heel against me.” (See on Gen. iii. 15.) 

The man who has eaten my rice has now become a 
traitor ; yes, he has cut my kuthe’-kdl^^^ i. e. heel. 

XLIL 1. — As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks.” 

In the East, where streams are not common, and where 
tlie deer are so often chased by their savage co-tenants 
of the forest mid the glade, no wonder that they are 
often driven from their favourite haunts to the parched 
grounds. After this, their thirst becomes excessive, but they 
dare not return to tlm water, lest they should again meet 
the enemy. When the god Ilrunar and his people went 
through the thirsty wilderness, it is written, “ As the deer 
cried for the water, so did they.” In going through the 
desert yesterday, my thirst was so great, I cried out like the 
deer for water.” 

7. — Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy water- 
spouts.” 

A w^ater-spout at sea is a splendid sight; in shape it 
resembles a funnel with the tube pointing to tlie water. In 
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18195 a large one burst near our ship, which caused con- 
siderable alarm to all on board. We were near to it before 
we were aware, and the captain ordered the guns to be 
loaded and discharged, to cause it to break. Happily for us 
it burst at some distance ; but the noise the w^ater made in 
rushing the mitcr~sj)out^ and again in dashing into the 
sea^ strongly reminded me of this expression, Deep calleth 
unto deep at the noise of thy water-spouts.”* 

11. — “ Wlio is the health of my countenance.” Ains- 
worth, the salvations of my face.” 

Oh ! Siva, are you not the salvation of my face?” says the 
prostrate devotee. “ To whom shall I make known my dis- 
tress ? are not you the salvation of my face ?” “ Alas ! alas ! 
the salvation of my face has departed.” The blossoming 
on my face is now withered and gone,” says the widow, la- 
menting over the corpse of her husband. 

XLV. 8. — All thy garments smell of myrrh, and 
aloes, and cassia.” 

The people of the East are extremely fond of perfumes, 
and they are so easily obtained, either from animals, gums, 
or vegetables, that all enjoy them. On festive occasions their 
garments have an extra dash, and so {)ow'erfiil is the scent 
from a numerous assemblage, that an Englishman can scarcely 
bear it. Thus, in mixing in crowds on their great religious 
festivals, I Itave often been most anxious to escape into the 
open place. 

Some take great pleasure in keeping civet cats, as that 
animal supplies them with abundance of perfume. “ All ! 
Tamby, how' fragrant are you ! how sw^eet your garments !” 

XLVI. 5. — God shall help her, and that right early.” 

* Thcj Hindoos believe the clouds take water from the sea, as is seen in 
the book Ra^mayamim* Sat^tuira’-sfda^pwutn-pamiy vathciy megam, ” 
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The Hebrew has instead of early, when the 
morning appeareth.” 

Ainsworth, God will help it at the looking forth of the 
morning.” 

A person in perplexity says, “ Yes, I hope the morning 
will soon come; then will rny friends help me.” When the 
daylight shall appear, many will be ready to assist me.” 

Ah ! when will the morning come ? How long has been this 
night of adversity !” 

XLVIII. 6. — Fear took hold as of a w'onian 

in travail.” 

His pain not great? it was equal to that of a woman in 
travail.” Alas ! alas ! this is like the agony of the womb.” 

Nothing but the womb knows trouble like this.” 


LV. 6. — Ob, that I had wings like a dove ! for then 
would 1 fly away, and be at rest.” 

The Hindoos liave a science called Aagiip-Kannani^ whicli 
teaches tlie art of flying ! and numbers in every age have 
tried to accjuire it. There are, however, so many diffi- 
culties ! in the way, that few have succeeded. 

When Maga Vishnoo went to fight with the demi-gods and 
giants, he mounted aloft on the wdngs of an eagle. 

Those who wish to,^ittaiii a blessing which is afar ofl^ or 
who desire to escape from trouble, often exclaim, *‘Oh ! that I 
Iiad learned the Aagiya-Kannam ; then should I gain the 
desire of my heart.” Could I but fly, these things would 
not be so.” 


8. — Hasten my escape from the windy storm and 
tempest.” 

All calamities and afflictions are spoken of as the desolating 
storm. Ah ! llie monsoon ; how fiercely does it blow 
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LVL 8* — ‘‘ Put thou my tears into thy bottle,” 

The lachrymatories used in Greece and Rome are, I believe, 
unknown to the Hindoos. A person in distress, as he weeps, 
says, Ah ! Lord, take care of these tears, let them not run 
in vain.” Alas ! my husband, why beat me? my tears are 
known to God.” 

LVIL 8. — Awake up, my glory: aw^ake, psaltery 
and harp.” (Jer. xlvii. 6. Zech. xiii. 7.) 

Dr. Boothroyd has this, Awake, my glory ! awake, lyre 
and harp !” 

The Orientals often speak to inanimate objects as if they 
had intelligence. Thus a strolling musician, before lie begins 
to play in your presence, says, Arise, arise, my harp, before 
this great king ! play sweetly in his hearing, and well shalt 
thou be rew^arded.” A person who has sold an article says 
to it when being caried aw^ay, Go, thou, go.” 

The Prophet says, Awake, oh ! sword.” When two 
heroes were preparing for a duel, one of them found a 
difficulty in drawing his sword from the scabbard ; at w4iich 
his antagonist asked, ‘ Wliat ! is thy sword afraid ? ’ — ‘ No,’ 
replied the other, ‘ it is only hungry for thy blood.’ ” 

LVIII. 3, 4. — The wicked are estranged from the 
womb: they go astray as soon as they be born, 
speaking lies. Their poison is like the poison 
of a serpent,” 

Do you ask whence he had this disposition? 1 will tell 
you ; it was from the womb.” Expect him not to change; 
he had it in the womb.” 

The figure of the wicked going astray so soon as they 
are born, seems to be taken from the disposition and power 
of a young serpent soon after its birth. The youngest ser- 
pent can convey poison to any thing it bites; and the 
suffering in all cases is great, though the bite is seldom 
fatal. Put a stick near the reptile, whose age does not 
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amount to many days, and he will immediately snap at it. 
The young of the tiger and alligator are equally fierce in 
their earliest habits. 

4. — Like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear/’ 

Several of the serpent tribe are believed to be deaf, or 

very dull of hearing. Perhaps that which is called the pud-- 
deya7i^ the beaver serpent, is more so than any other. I 
have several times been close ii[)on them, but they did not 
offer to get out of the way. They lurk in the path, and the 
victim bitten by them will expire a few minutes after the 
bite. 

Talk not to him : he is as the deaf serpent, he will not 
hear.” Truly, I am a deaf serpent, and may soon bite 
you.” Young man, if you repeat the iihhatheamm^ which 
the priest has whispered in your ear, your next birth will be 
that of a deaf serpent.” 

5, 6\ — Wiiich will not hearken to the voice of 

charmers, charming never so wisely. Break 
their teeth, O God, in their mouth.” Margin, 
Be the charmer never so cunning.” (Jer. viii. 17. 
Job iv. 10. Ps. iii. 7.) 

Tlie huravan^ or serpent charmer, may be found in every 
village, and some wdio have gained great fiime actually live 
by the art. Occasionally they travel about the district, to 
exhibit their skill. In a basket they have several serpents, 
which they place on the ground. The kuravan then com- 
mences playing on his instrument, and to talk to the reptiles, 
at which they creep out, and begin to mantle about with 
their heads erect, and their hoods distended. After this, he 
puts his arm to them, which they affect to bite, and some- 
times leave the marks of their teeth. 

From close observation I am convinced that all these 
serpents thus exhibited have their poisonous fangs extracted. 
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and the Psalmist seems to have had his eyes on that when he 
says, ^VBreak their teeth/^ Living animals have been re- 
peatedly offered to the man for his serpents to bite, but he 
would never allow it ; because he knew no harm would 
ensue. 

It is, however, granted, that some of these men may believe 
in the power of their charms, and there can be no doubt that 
serpents in their wild state are affected by the influence of 
music. One of these men once went to a friend of mine (in 
the civil service) with his serpents and charmed them before 
him. After some time the gentlenmn said, I have a cobra- 
capella in a cage, can you charm him ? Oh ! yes,” said the 
charmer. The serpent was let out of the cage, and the man 
began his incantations and charms ; the reptile fastened on 
his arm, and he was dead before the night. 

The Ibllowing is said to be a most potent charm for all 
poisonous serpents — Suttelldm^ iKinde^ keere^ soolaveaf karudan 
*t)drdn^ oroiiy DattamU kiddcmtha^ i)dmha^ nalliya^ vuttakal^ vdya ; 
which means, Oh ! serpent, thou who art coiled in the path, 
get out of my way; for around thee arc the niongoos, the por- 
cupine, and the kite in his circles is ready to takethee.’^ The 
mongoos is in shape and size mucli like the English weasel. 
The porcupine is also a great enemy of the serpent.* The 
kite before he pounces on his prey files round in circles, and 
then drops like a stone ; lie seizes iIm^ reptile witli his talons 
just behind the head, carries it up in the air, and bills it in 
the head till it expire. 

But there are also charmers for bears, tigers, elephants, 
and other fierce animals. A party having to go through 
forests or deserts, to a distant country, generally contrive to 
have some one amongst them possessed of that art. A 

* The porcupine and the English hedgehog resemble each other in 
appearance and habits ; but the former is much larger in size than the 
latter. In Tamiil, the porcupine is called MuUa-’Pande, i. e. thorny-Z/o^ / 
hedgi^hog I Professor Buckland has proved that the hedgehog also eats 
snakes ! 
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servant of mine joined himself to a company who were going 
from Batticaloa to Colombo. There was a magician, who 
walked in front, who had acquired great fame as a charmer of 
serpents and other wild animals. After a few days they saw 
a large elephant, and the charmer said, Fear not.” But 
the animal continued to ap|>roach ; and my servant thought 
it expedient to decamp and climb a tree. The others, also, 
began to retire; but the old man remained on the spot, re- 
peating his charms. At last the elephant took him in his pro 
boscis, and laid him gently on the ground ; then lopped off 
the charmer's head, arms, and legs, and crushed the lifeless 
body flat on the earth. 

By the pow er of charms the magicians pretend to have 
influence over ghosts, beasts, fire, wind, and water. 

8. — As a snail which melteth.” 

I have heard that Venasi is dying.” — Yes ; his body 
will soon be like the deserted shell of a snail.” 

LIX. 9. — God is my defence.” The Hebrew has, 
my high place.” 

In Eastern language liigh place signifies defence, refuge, 
consolation, safety. 

LX. 4. — Thou hast given a banner to them that 
feared thee.” 

Has a person gained a signal triumph over his enemy by 
the assistance of another, he tlien says of the latter, He 
has given me a victorious kuddi^^ banner. Yes,” say the 
conquerors, we have gained a victorious banner.” 

LXII. 3. — “ Ye shall be as a bowing wall.” Dr. 

Boothroyd, like a tottering wall.” 

In consequence of heavy rains and floods, and unsound 
foundations, it is very common to see walls much out of per- 
pendicular, and some of them so much so, that it iniglit 
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be thought scarcely possible for them to stand. Poorold 
Raman is very ill, I hear.” — Yes, the wall is bowing/^ 

Begone, thou low caste ; thou art a kutte-chivver^' i. e. a 
ruined wall. By the oppression of the head man the 
people of that village are like a ruined wall.” 

LXIV. 3. — Their arrows, even bitter words.” 

Tlie curses of that magician are like sharp arrows.” 

LXV. 1. — Praise waiteth for thee, O God.” Mar- 
gin, ‘‘ is silent.” 

Ainsworth, Prayse silent wayleth for thee, O God.” 
The people of the East are much given to meditation, and 
silent praise, and sometimes they may be seen for hours so 
completely absorbed, as to be insensible to all surrounding 
objects. Oh ! Swaniy, have you not heard my silent praises ?” 
Amongst the devotees are to be found the silent praises ot 
Siva. My lord, only grant me this favour, and you will 
HEAR even my silent praises.” 

13. — ‘‘The valleys also are covered over with corn; 
they shout for they also sing.” 

People in passing fields or gardeais, after a fine rain, 
say, “ Ah ! how these fields and trees are laughing to-day.” 
“ Yes, you may well laugh ; this Is a fine time for you.” 
“ How nicely these flowers arc laughing together.” 

LXVIIL 21. — “God shall wound the head of his 
enemies, and the hairy scalp of such a one.” 

This language, in the East, is equivalent to saying, “ I 
will kill you.” “ I’he king will soon break the 7^c/ie (the 
scalp) of that fellow.” “ Tamban’s uc/ie is broken, he died 
last week.” “ Under the scalp is the royal wind, which 
is the last to depart after death.” “ With those who are 
hirud^ it remains three days in its place : but when the 
'body is burned^ it immediately takes its departure, which is a 
great advantage.” 
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25. — The singers went before, the players on instru- 
ments followed after ; among them were the dam- 
sels playing with timbrels.” 

This, no doubt, is a description of a religious procession 
in the time of David. In the sacred, and domestic proces- 
sions of the Hindoos they observe the same order, and have 
the same class of people in attendance. See them taking their 
god to exhibit to the people, or to remove some calamity, 
he is put into his car or tabernacle, and the whole is placed 
on men’s shoulders. As they move along, the men and 
women precede, and sing his praises ; then follow the mu- 
sicians, who play with all their might in honour of tlie god, 
and for the enjoyment of the people. 

LXIX. 9. — The zeal of thine house hath eaten me 
up.” 

He who is zealous in his religion or ardent in his attach- 
ments is said to be eaten up. Old Miittoo has determined 
to leave his home for ever ; he is to walk barefoot to the 
Ganges for the salvation of his soul : his zeal has eaten him 
up.” 


Deliver me out of the mire.” 

! this chcaru^ this clicani^ (this mud, this mud,)” says 
the man who is in trouble, ‘‘who will j)ull me out?” “ I am 
like the bullock, with his legs fast in the mud ; the more I 
struggle, the faster 1 am,” 

31, — “ This sliall please the Lord better than an ox, 
or bullock, that hath horns and lioofs,” 

Dr. Booth royd, “ For this will be more acceptable to Je- 
hovah, than a full-horned and a full-hoofed steer.” 

Buffaloes which are offered in sacrifice must always be 
full grown, and must have their horns and hoofs of a parti- 
cular size and shape. Those without horns are offered to 
devils. Thus, it is difficult and expensive to procure a 

z 2 
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victim of the right kind. The writer of this psalm is sup- 
posed to have been a captive in Babylon^ and consequently 
poor, and otherwise unable to bring an acceptable sacrifice 
to the Lord; but he rejoiced to know that he heareth the 
poor, and despiseth not his prisoners;” and that, by praising 
the name of God with a song,” and by magnifying him 
with thanksgiving, would be more acceptable than the most 
perfect victim offered to him in sacrifice. 

LXXI. 11. — God hath forsaken him : persecute and 
take him.” 

When a respectable man, in the service of his sovereign, or 
superior, falls into disgrace ; when rich men become |)oor, 
or servants lose the favour of their masters ; then a horde of 
accusers, who did not before dare to show their faces, come 
forward with the most fearful stories of the wickedness of the 
fallen man. Formerly they were ever flattering and cringing 
at his feet ; but now tliey are the most brutal and bold of his 
enemies. 

LXXII. 9. — His enemies shall lick the dust.” 

This is a very favourite way of tlueatening among the 
Hindoos. The half frantic man says to his foe, “ Yes, thou 
shalt soon eat the earth ; ” which means, his mouth will soon 
be open to receive it, m in death. Soon, soon wilt thou 
have man^^ i. e. earth, in thy rnoutli.” In time of great 
scarcity, it is said, The people are now eating earth ; the 
cruel, cruel king, did nothing but put earth in the mouths of 
his subjects.” 

LXXIV.il. — Why withdrawest thou thy hand, 
even thy right hand? pluck it out of thy bosom.” 
The word which we translate bosom does not always, in 
Eastern language, mean the breast; but often the lap, or that 
part of the body where the long robe folds round the loins. 
Thus, in tlie folds of the garment, in front of the body, the 
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Orientals keep their little valuables, and there, when they 
are perfectly at ease, they place their hands. Sternhold and 
Hopkins, who translated from the original text, have the same 
idea; — 

“ Why dost thou draw thy hand aback, 

And hide it in thy lap ? ” 

To a king, whose enemies have invaded his territories, and 
are ravaging his kingdom, it will be said, should he not make 
any exertions to repel them, Why does your majesty keep 
your hands in your maddeyila (bosom) ? Take your sword, 
your heroism tlience.” When two men go to a magistrate to 
complain of each other, perliaps one says, He has beaten me 
severely, my lord.” 'fhen the other replies, It is true, I did 
strike him, but these wounds on my body show he did not 
keep his hands in his bosom.” Complain not to me, fellow, 
for want of food ; do I not see you always with your hands 
in your bosom ?” He has been cursing me in the most 
fearful way, but I told him to put the imprecations in his own 
bosom.” 

Thy right hand,” which is the hand of honour. Hence, 

the right hand of the Most High.” The Hindoos have a 
right hand caste, and when they take a solemn oath they lift 
up that hand to heaven. 

The whole of the l ight side of man is believed to be more 
honourable than the left, and all its members are said to be 
larger! and stronger! and, to give more dignity to it, they call 
it the anpackham^ i. e. tlie male side ; whereas the other is called 
the female. This idea, also, is follow^ed up in reference to 
their great deity, Siva ; his right side is called male, and the 
other the female ; which notion also applies to the Jupiter of 
western antiquity, as he was said to be male and also female, 

LXXV. 5. — Liftnot up your horn on high,” (Ixxxix.l 7. 

‘Hn tli}^ favour our hornshallbe exalted.”) ( Jer.xlviii. 

25. The horn of Moab is cut off.” Zech. i. 21.) 

A man of lofty bearing is said to carry his hokn very 

z 3 
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high. To him who is proudly" interfering with the affairs of ano- 
ther it will be said, Why show your komlni (horn) here?’^ 
What ! are you a horn for me “ See that fellow, w'hat 
a fine horn he has ; he will make the people run-” Truly, 
my lord, you have a great horn.” Chinnan has lost his 

money, ay, and his hornship too.” Alas ! alas ! I am 
like the deer, wliose horns have fallen off.”^ 

LXXVII. 2. — In the da\^ of my trouble I sought 
the Lord : my sore ran in the night, and ceased 
not.” The margin lias, instead of sore, lianxV^ 
Ainsworth, ‘‘ In the day of my distress I sought the 
Lord ; my hand by night reached out and ceased not.” Dr. 
Boothroyd, In the day of my distress I seek Jehovah : 
by night, my liaiid, without ceasing, is stretched out unto 
him.” Dr. A. Clarke says, My hand w as stretched out,” 
2 . e, in prayer. The Tamul translation, My hands, in the 
night, were spread out, and ceased not.” 

Ah ! ” savs the sorrowful mother, over her 
afflicted child, all night long wT.re my hands 
sjiroad out to the gods on thy behalf,” In that 
position do they sometimes hold their hands for 
the niii’ljt tofrether. Sonui devotees do this with 
their rifflit hand throimhout the whole of their 

r5 o 

lives, till the arm becoifies quite stiff 



* For an explanation of horn, see Bruce’s Travels in Abyssinia, 
voL iv. P.4’11., where it is said, “ One thin»f remarkable in this cavalcade, 
was thcJiciaddress of the i^ovt^rnors of provinces. A large broad fillet 
was bound on their forehead, and tied heliind the head. In die middle of 
this was a horn, or conical [)icce of silver, gilt, about four inches long. 
This is worn in reviews or parades after victory. This, I a[)prehend, like 
other of their usages, is taken from the Hebrew s, and the several allusions 
made in Scripture to it arise from this practice, «Src. The crooked man- 
ner in which they liold their neck wlicn the ornament is on their forehead, 
for fear it should fall forw^ard, perfectly shows tlic meaning of speak- 
ing with a stiff neck, when the horn is held on higher erect like the 
imicorn,” 
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10, — And I said, This is my infirmity: but I will remem- 
ber the years of the right hand of the Most Idigh.’^ 
Dr. Boothroyd : Then I said, This is the time of my sor- 
row ; but the right hand of the Most High can change it.’^ 

I have shown that superior honour is given to the right 
hand. It is that with which men fight : the sword arm,^^ 
consequently protection, or deliverance, comes from that. 
David was in great distress ; but, he asks, has God forgot- 
ten to be gracious?” To this his heart replied, No ! and he 
determined to believe in the rigAl hand of the Most High, 
which had often delivered and defended him in days ])ast, and 
which could a<xain cliaime all his eircumstances. 

The light hand is that which dispenses gifts ; no Hindoo 
would offer a present with his left hand, A miser is said to 
have two left hands ! Never, never |^iall 1 forget the right 
hand of that good man : he always I'elieved my wants.” Ah ! 
the ungrateful wretch, how many years have 1 helped him ! he 
has forgotten my right hand.” Yes, poor fellow, lie has 
lost all his property ; he cannot now use his right hand.” 
‘‘ My children, my children,” says the aged father, how 
many years have I supported you ?, Surely you will never 
forget the right hand of ^^our hither.” 

LXXVin. 2. — I will open my mouth in a parable.” 
Wlien a man finds 41 difficulty in making another under- 
stand him, he says, Well, relate an ngamef a parable; or, 
You shall hear palla-midlif an old saying. 

G 4 ,, , — « Their widows made no lamentation.” 

When the cholera morbus sw^ept off such multitudes, the 
cries from every house had a fearful effect on the passers- 
by ; but, after some time, though the scourge remained, the 
people ceased to lament ; asking, Why should we mourn ? 
tlie Ammaf i. e. the goddess, is at her play.” Thus, instead 
of the shrieks and howds so common on such occasions^ 
scarcely a sigh or a whisper was heard from the survivors. 

z 4 
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66. “ He smote his enemies in the hinder part : he 

put them to a perpetual reproach.” 

Dr. Boothroyd, “ And smote ^his enemies in the hinder 
parts, and he put them to perpetual disgrace.” 

Some commentators think this alludes “ to the emerods 
inflicted on the Philistines ; ” but the figure is used in refer- 
ence to those wIjo are conquered, and who consequently show 
their backs when running away. “ I will make that fellow 
show his back,” means, “ I will cause him to run from me.”. 
It is also considered exceedingly disgraceful to be beaten on 
that part. 

LXXX, 4. — How long wilt thou be angry ?” He- 
brew, wilt thou smoke ?” 

Ainsworth, Jeliovah, God of hosts ; })ow long wilt thou 
smoke against the prayer of thy people?” 

Of an angry man, it is said, He is continually smoUingy 
« My friend, why do you smoke so to-day ?” This smoke 
drives me away; I cannot bear it.” How many days is 
this smoke to remain in my house?” What care I for the 
smoke ? it does not hurt me.” 

5. — Thou feedest them with the bread of tears.” 

When a master or a father is angry, he says to his children 
or servants, Yes, in future you shall have rice, and the water 
of your eyes to eat.” ‘‘ You shall have the water of your eyes 
in abundance to drink.” Alas ! alas ! I am ever drinking 
tears.” 


13, — The boar out of the wood doth waste it.” 

Wild hogs are exceedingly numerous and destructive in 
the East: hence a fine garden will in one night be completely 
destroyed. The herd is generally led by old boars, that go 
along with great speed and fierceness. Should there be a 
fence, they will go round till they find a weak place, and then 
they all rush in. In travelling, sometimes a large patch of 
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grass may be seen completely torn up, which has been done 
by the wild hog for the sake of the roots. These animals are 
also very ferocious, as they will not hesitate to attack either 
man or beast when placed in circumstances of difficulty. One 
of them once ran at a friend of mine, when travelling in his 
palankeen; but the creature, not calculating well as to the 
speed of the coolies, only just struck the pole with his tusk ; 
but the hole he left behind in the hard wood was nearly half 
an inch deep. 

LXXXL 10. — Open thy mouth wide, and I will 
fill it.” 

‘‘ My friend, you tell me you are in great distress : take 
my ad vice : go to the king, and open your mouth I 

went to the great man and opened my mouth, but he has not 
given me any thing.” I opened my mouth to him, and have 
gained all I wanted.” ‘‘ Why open your mouth there? it 
will be all in vain.” Does a person not wish to be troubled, 
he says to the applicant, Do not say Ah, ah ! here;” which 
means, *do not open your mouth, because that word cannot be 
pronounced without opening the mouth. 

LXXXIII. 13. — ** O my God, make them like a 
wdieel ; as the stubble before the wind.” 

The Septuagint has *rpo^QVj from rpo^o^ a wheel ; and in 
Isa. xvii. 13. rpo^ov is translated, like a rolling thing before 
the wind. Dr. A. Clarke thinks it refers to a wheel used for 
threshing ; but it does not appear that any instrument of that 
kind was ever used for such a purpose in the East. Dr. 
Boothroyd and others say, like whirling chaff.” 

The Tamul translation has, instead of wheel, soolu-kdtu^ i. e. 
whirlwind. This rendering is certainly worthy of being con- 
sidered : O, my God, make them like stubble before the 
whirlwind.” 

LXXXIV. 10. — I had rather be a doorkeeper in 
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the house of my God, than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness.” The margin has, I would choose 
rather to sit at the threshold.” 

Ainsworth, “ I have chosen to si^ at the tliresliold, in the 
house of my God.” And Dr. Boothroyd, Abide^ or sit^ at 
the threshold.” 

I believe the word doorkeeper does not convey the proper 
meaning of the words, to sit at the threshold because the 
preference of the psalmist was evidently given to a very 
HUMBLE situation, whereas that of a doorkeeper, in Eastern 
estimation, is truly respectable and confidential. The gods are 
.always represented as having doorkeepers, who were of great 
dignity and power, as they also fouglit against other deities. 
In the heathen temples there are images near the entrance, 
called kdvalAcaran^ i. e. guards or doorkeepers. Kings and 
great men also have officers, whose business it is to stand at 
the door, or gate, as keepers of the entrance. The most 
dignified native of Ceylon is the Maha Modeliar of the 
governor’s gate, to whom all others must make obeisance. 
The w'ord doorkeeper, therefore, does not convey the idea of 
humility, but of honour. 

The marginal reading, how^ever, to sit at the threshold,” 
at once strikes an Eastern mind as a situation of deep humility. 
See the poor lieathen devotee, he goes and sits near the 
threshold of his temple. Look at the beggar, he sits, or 
prostrates himself at the threshold of the door or gate, till he 
shall have gained his suit. 

I am in great trouble ; I will go and lie down at the door 
of the temple.” Friend, you appear to be very ill,” — Yes !” 

Then go, prostrate yourselfat the threshold of the temple.” 

Muttoo, I can get you the situation of a Peon ; will you 
accept of it? ” — Excuse me, sir, I pray you ; I had better 
lie at your threshold than do that.” Go, do that ! it is far 
better for me to lie at the threshold as a common beggar.” 

I think, therefore, the psalmist refers to the attitude of a 
beggar, a suppliant at the threshold of the house of the 
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Lord, as being preferable to the splendid dwellings of the 
wicked. 

LXXXV. 10. — Righteousness and p^ace have kissed 
each other.” (Ezek. iii. 13. touched one an- 
other.’^ Heb. ‘‘ kissed.”) 

Dr. Boothroyd, Righteousness and peace have em- 
braced.” 

• In the Hindoo book called Iraku-Vangesham, it is said, the 
“ lotus flowers were kissing each other.” When the branches 
of two separate trees meet, in consequence of strong winds, 
it is said “ they kiss each other.” When a young palmirah 
tree, which grows near the parent stock, begins to move (by 
the wind), tlie people say, Ah ! the mother is kissing the 
daughter.” 

A woman says of the ornaments round her neck, Yes, 
these embrace my neck.” Has a female put on the nose-ring, 
it is, it is said, kissing her. The idea, tlierefore, is truly ori- 
ental, and shows the intimate union of righteousness and peace. 

LX XX VII. 2. — The Lord loveth the gates of Zion, 
more than all the dwellings of Jacob.” 

Truly I love the gates of Chinna Ainma more than the 
gates of Pun- Amina.” No, no ; he does not love the gates 

of that w^oinan ; he wHl never marry her.” He is angry 
with my. gates ; he will not pass them.” “ Love his gates ! 
ay, for a good reason ; lie gets plenty of help from them.” 

7. — All my springs are in thee.” 

A man of great charities is said to have many springs : 
“ His heart is like the springs of a well.” Where are my 
springs, my lord; are they not in you ?” 

Tears also are spoken of as coming from springs in the 
body : thus the mother of Ramar said to him, in conse- 
quence of great sorrow, “ The waters of my eyes have dried 
up the springs of affection.” 
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LXXXIX. 1* — To all generations.” The margin 
has, generation and generation.” 

This emphatic repetition is exceedingly natural to the lan- 
guages of the East. The ancients seemed to have an idea 
that all important commands or declarations should be re- 
peated, in order to prevent misapprehension or forgetful- 
ness. 


14. — Justice and judgment are tlie habitation of thy 
throne.” 

Dr. Boothroyd, “ Are the basis of thy throne.” The 
Hebrew, “ the establishment of thy throne.” 

“ What was the foundation of his throne ? ” Justice ! 
Truly righteousness is the atte-^vdram^ foundation or basis, of 
all his ways.” 

XC, 9.. — We spend our years as a tale that is told.” 

This year has been to me as a fabulous story : like the 
repetition of a dream, my days pass away. The beginning 
of life is as the dew-drop upon the tender herb : in ten moons 
it assumes its shape, and is brought forth ; it lies down, 
crawls, prattles, walks, and becomes acquainted with science. 
At sixteen he is a man ; goes forth in the pride of his youth, 
gets a wife, and becomes the father of children. The husk 
of his rice he refuses to part with, and his wish is to enjoy all. 
He thinks, by living cheaply, by refusing to support charities, 
or to dispense favours, he is of all men the most happy. 
He is regardless of the writing on his forehead (fate), and is 
like the lamp which shineth, and ceaseth to shine ; pour in 
oil, and there will be light; take it away, and there will be 
darkness. In old age come the rheumatics, the jaundice, and 
an enlarged belly ; the eyes are filled with rheums, and the 
phlegm comes forth. His body becomes dry, his back bends, 
his wife and children abhor him, and in visions he sees the 
deathly car and horse. The place of burning says, ^ Come, 
come and his family say, ‘ Go, go.’ His strength is gone, 
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his speech falters, his eyeballs roll, and his living soul is 
taken away. The people then talk of his good and evil deeds, 
and ask, ‘Is this life?* The funeral rites follow; the 
music sounds forth, and the dying carry the beai) to its 
place of burning.” Thus sang the devoted Aruna-^Kiriyar. 

14. — “ O satisfy us early with thy mercy.** 

Ainsworth, ‘‘ Satisfie us in the morning with thy mercie.** 
Afflictions and sorrows are spoken of as the “ night of life ; ” 
and the deliverance from them, as the “ morning of joy.** 
“ Yes, the night has been long and gloomy, but the morning 
has at last come.** Ah ! morning, morning, when wilt thou 
come ?** 

XCL 1. — “Shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty.** Isa. xxx. 2. Judg. ix. 15. Ps. xvii. 8. 
xxxvi. 7. Ixiii. 7. Cant. ii. 3. Isa. xlix. 2. Lam. iv. 
20. Ezek. xvii. 23. 

To say a person is under the shadow of a great man, 
means he is under his protection. “ Oh, my lord, all the 
people are against me ; they are pursuing me as tlie tiger : let 
me come under your unncl^^^ i. e. shadow. “ Ay, ay, the 
fellow is safe enough, now he has crept under the shadow of 
the king.** “ Begone, miscreant, thou shait not creep under 
my shadow.’* “ Many years have I been under the shadow 
of my father ; how shall I now leave it?” “ Gone, for ever 
gone, is the shadow of my days !** says the lamenting widow. 

5, 6. — “ Thou shait not be afraid for the pes- 

tilence that walketh in darkness ; nor for the de- 
struction that wasteth at noonday.** 

The Septuagint has, instead of destruction that wasteth 
at noonday, ^act/xovtou [j^e(rrif/.Sf>ivoU, “ the noonday devil.** 
And Theocritus and Lucan, as quoted by Dr. A. Clarke, 
also allude to the demons who were destructive at the meri- 
dians of or night. 
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The Hindoos believe in the same thing. 

When the cholera rages, no one will go out whilst the sun 
is at its zenith, because it is believed that the demon of the 
pestilence is then actively engaged. The hot exhalations 
of noonday are the chariots of the fiends.^' The demons of 
darkness are said to have the most power at midnight. 


XCII. 10. — I shall be anointed with fresh oil.’^ 

Montanus has, instead of fresh oil, given the literal mean- 
ing of the original virido oleoy with green oil, Ainsworth 
also says, fresh or green oile.’^ Calmet, As the plants 
imparted somewhat of their colour, as well as of their fra- 
grance, hence the expression green oil.’’ Harmer, I 
shall be anointed with green oil.” Some of these writers 
think the term green, as it is in the original, means pre- 
cious fragrant oil others, literally green in colour ; and 
others, fresh or newly made oil. But I think it will ap- 
pear to mean cold drawn oil, that which has been expressed 
or squeezed from the nut or fruit ^mthoid the process of 
boiling. The Orientals prefer this kind for anointing them- 
selves to all others ; it is considered the most precious, the 
most pure and efficacious. Nearly all their medicinal oils 
are thus extracted ; and because they cannot gain so much 
by this method as by the boiling process, oils so drawn are 
very dear. Hence their name for the article also thus pre- 
pared is patches i. e. green oil ! But this term in eastern 
phraseology is applied to other things winch are imboiled or 
ra*m : thus imboiled water is called, patches green water : 
patche-’pdly also, green milk, means that which has not been 
boiled, and the butter made from it is called green butter ; 
and uncooked meat, or yams, go by the same name. 

I think, therefore, the Psalmist alludes to that valuable 
article which is called green oil, on account of its beipg 
expressed from the nut, or fruit, without the process of 
boiling. 
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12. — Tlie righteous shall flourish like the palm tree.’^ 

The wicked spring as the grass, but good men endure 
like the palm tree, and bear much fruit.” A grateful man is 
like the palmirah tree ; for small attentions he gives much fruit” 

14?. — In old age they shall be fat and flourishing.” The 
Hebrew, instead of flourishing, has gueen !” 

Ainsworth, “ shall be fat and green.” 

Of a very old man who has retained his strength, the 
Hindoos say, he is a green veteran.” See that ^atche-^ 
killaven (green old man), how strong he is.” My friend, 
if you act in this way, you will never be a green old man.” 

A man who has been long noted for roguery is called a 
pache kalian^ a green rogue ; and a well known utterer of 
falsehoods, a green liar. 

Ah ! my lord ! ” says the relieved mendicant, in your 
old age you will be fat and flourishing ; or, You will be a 
green old man.” 


CII. 3. — ‘‘ For my days are consumed like smoke, and 
my bones are burned as an hearth.” 

A person believing himself to be near death, says in the 
bitterness of his soul, “ Alas, my days have passed away 
like smoke : my bones are as a lirebrand.” 

11. — My days are like a shadow that declineth ; and 
I am withered like grass.” 

My days are like the declining shadow,” says the old 
man ; my shadow is fast declining: ” siyaiitku^ siyanthii, de- 
clining, declining. 

“ I am withered.” Indran, the king of heaven, said of 
himself and others, they were ^doiikcrcd by the mandates of 
Sooran. Aias ! his face and heart are withered.” My 
heart is withered? I cannot eat my food.” Sorrow, not 
age, has withered my lace.” Alas ! how soon this blossom 
has withered.” 
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CV. 26. Moses his servant.’^ 

Calmet says the word servant^ among the Hebrews 
generally signifies a slave : ” and Di*. A. Clarke says (on 
Rom. i. 1. ‘‘Paul a servant of Jesus Christ word 

Sov\o$, which we translate servant, properly means a slave, 
one who is the entire property of his master, and is used here 
by the Apostle with great propriety. 

In Eastern language, the word used as expressive of the re- 
lationship of men to their deities is slave. “ I am the admni,^^ i.e. 
SLAVE, “ of the supreme Siva.’* “ I am the devoted slave of 
Vishnoo.” Hindoo saints are always called the slaves of the 
gods. The term servant is applied to one who is at liberty to 
dispose of himself, in serving different masters : but not so 
a slave, he is the property of his owner ; from him he receives 
protection and support, and he is not at liberty to serve 
another master: hence it is that the native Christians, in 
praying to the true God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
always speak of themselves as slaves ; they are not their own, 
but “ bought with a price.” 

30. — Their land brought forth frogs in abundance.” 

It is not difficult for an Englishman in an Eastern wet mon- 
soon, to form a tolerable idea of that plague of Egypt, in which 
thefrogs were in the “ houses, bed chambers, beds, andkneading 
troughs,” of the Egyptians. In the season alluded to, myriads 
of them send forth their constant croak in every direction, and 
a man not possessed of over much patience, becomes as 
petulant as was the licentious god, and is ready to exclaim, 

Croak, croak, indeed I shall choke 
If you pester and bore my ears any more 
With your croak, croeik, croak.” 

A new-comei', on seeing them leap about the rooms, be- 
comes disgusted, and forthwith begins an attack upon them, 
but the next evening will bring a return of his active visiters. 
It may appear almost incredible, but in one evening we killed 
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upwards of forty of these guests in the Jaffna Mission house. 
They had principally concealed themselves in a small tunnel 
connected with the bathing room, and tlieir noise had become 
almost insupportable. 

I have been amused when a man has been making a speech 
which has not given pleasure to his audience, to hear another 
person ask, What has that fellow been croaking about, like 
a frog of the wet monsoon?” The natives also do us the 
Jionour of saying, that our singing, in parts, is very much like 
the notes of the large and small frogs. The bass singers say 
they resemble the croak of the bull frogs, and the other 
parts the notes of the smaller fry.* 

CIX, 9, 10. — Let his children be fatherless, and his 
wife a widow. Let his children be continually 
vagabonds, and beg.” 

Listen to two married men who are quarelling, you will 
hear the one accost the other, Thy family will soon come 
to destruction.” And what wall become of thine ? ” rejoins 
the other: “ 1 will tell ihee ; thy wile will soon take off her 
which means she will be a widow, as the f/uTli is the 
marriage jewel, which must be taken off on the death of a 
husband. Yes, thy children will soon be beggars; I shall 
see them at ini/ door.’' 

CX. 1. — Sit tlion at my right hand.” 

The host always places a distinguished guest on his I'ight 
hand, because that side is considered more lionourable than the 
other. Hence the rank known by the name of valarig/ajjar^ 

^ In No. 62 . of the Quarterly Keview is a striking description of Lisbon, 
and, amongst other delights, the Reviewer says there may he hee.rd the 
“ Aristophanic chorus which has provoked many a splenetic EnglisJi- 
inan.” , 

llpSiKHKEKtr, ICO(i^, KOa^, 

But to hear it in full perfection he must go to the East, 
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right hand caste, is very superior to the idungkiyar^ or left 
hand caste. ^ 

CXIL 10. — He shall gnash with his teeth.^’ 

An enraged man snaps his teeth together, as if about to 
bite the object of his anger. Thus, in the book Iia:mya7ium, 
the giant liCmanan is described as in his fury gnashing 
together his tlvirty-two teeth !” Look at tlie beast, how he 
gnashes his teeth.’’ Go near that fellow ; ” — Not I, in-* 
deed, he will only gnash his teeth.” 

CXIII. 9. — He maketh the barren woman to keep 
lioiise, arid to be a joyful motlier of children.” 

Should a married woman, who has long been considered 
steril, become a mother, her joy, and that of her liusband 
and friends, is most extravagant. They called her JMaladij^^ 
L €• barren, but she has given us some good fruit.” ^^My 
neighbours pointed at me, and said, Malady : but what will 
they say now ? ” A man wdu) manifests great deliglit, is said 
to be like the barren woman who has borne a child. Of any 
thing winch is exceedingly valuable, it is said, This is 
as precious as the son of the barren woman,” i, e, of her who 
had long been reputed barren. 

CXIX. 8^2. — “ Mine eyes fail*for tliy wx)rd.” 

Has a mother promised to visit her sou or claiigliter, and 
should she not be able to go, tlie son or daughter will say, 
‘VAlas ! my mother promised to come to me; how long have 
I been looking for lier ? but a speck has grown on my eye.” 

,I cannot see, my eyes have failed me ; ” c. by looking so 
intensely for her coming. 

83. — I am become like a bottle in the smoke.” 

Bottles are made of the skins of goats, sheep, and other 
animals ; and there^ are several articles preserved in them, in 
the same way as the English keep hogs’ lard in bladders. 
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Some kinds of medicinal oil, assafoetida, honey, a kind 6f 
treacle, and other drugs, are kept for a great length gf time, 
by hanging the bottles in the smoke, which soon causes 
them to become black and shrivelled. The Psalmist was 
ready to faint for /the salvation of the Lord : his eyes had 
failed in looking for His blessing, and anxiety had made 
him like unto a skin bottle, shrivelled and blackened in the 
smoke. 

103. — How sweet are thy words unto my taste ! yea, 
sweeter than honey to my mouth !” 

An aHectionate wife often says, jNly husband, your words 
are sweeter to me than honey ; yes, they are sweeter than the 
sugar cane.” Alas ! iiiy husband is gone,” says the widow; 

how sweet were his words ! honey dropped from his mouth : 
his words were ambrosia.” 

136. — “ Rivers of water run down mine eyes.” 

Tliis figure occurs in the poem called Veerale-xmdii-tootlw. 

Rivers of tears run down the face of that mother bereft of 
her children,” is a saying in common use, “ The water of 
her eyes runs like a river.” 

CXXI. 6. — The sun sliall not sniite thee by day, nor 
the inoori by night.” 

A meridian summer’s sun in Eno-land u'ives but a faint idea 
of the j)Ower of this luminary in the East: and yet, even in 
this temperate climate, who has not been inconvenienced when 
exposed to his rays ? But how much greater is his effect in 
India ! Sometimes a stroke of the sun” smites man and 
beast witli instant death. 

The moon has also a pernicious cflect upon those who 
sleep In its beams : and fish, having been exposed to tlicm 
for one night, becomes most injurious to those who eat it: 
hence our English seamen, when sailing in tropical climes, 
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always take care to place their fish out of the sight of the 
moon.”^‘ 

CXXII. 2, — Our feet shall stand within thy gates, 
O Jerusalem/’ 

I think, so for as the sense is concerned, it does not matter 
whether this be read in the past, present, or future tense; for, 
in my opinion, the arguments on that subject are of little 
importance. 1 believe it to be a declaration of affection for 
Jerusalem, in which the feet, as the instruments of going to 
the holy place, were in Eastern style naturally associated. 
The devout Hindoo, when absent from the sacred city of 
Sedarnbarum, often exclaims, ‘‘Ah ! Sedambarum, my feet are 
ever walking in thee.” “ Ali ! Siva’S/ a! h am ^ are not my feet 
in thee?” A man who lias long been absent from his 
favourite temple, says on his return, “ My feet once more 
tread this holy place.” 

CXXIIL 2. — “ Servants look unto the hand of their 
masters.” 

The HAND is looked at as the member b}" which a superior 
gives protection or dispenses favours; and if this Psalm be, as 
some suppose, a complaint of the captives in Babylon, it may 
refer to the hand as the instrument of deliverance. 

Tver man and Bennet also mention, that fish, wlien exj)osed to the light 
of the moon, accjuires sueli a deleterious (|uality as to render it unfit for 
food. The moon is also believed to have grtxit astrological influeuee over 
the atfairs of men; and it is worthy of being known, that there is a striking 
Resemblance in the notions of the Hindoos, and Orocks, and Koinans. 
Virgil says, in the Georgies, lih. i. 270 — 2Sl., “ Tlie moon, too, hath al- 
lotted days auspicious to works; some in one order, some in another; 
shun the fifth ! on this pale Pluto and the Ihiries were horn. Then, at 
a hideous birtlt, the earth lirought forth Cncus, Japetus, and stern Typhoeus, 
and all the giant brothers who conspired to scale the skies.” 

On the FIFTH ! day of the moon, the Hindoos say, was born the Panja- 
mc-Pca^ i. e. the fifth devil ; he has a most inalignant nature, and takes 
great pleasure in the sufferijigs of men. Should a person die on the fifth 
day of the moon, his s|)irit is believed to remain’ in the house for six 
months ; and, therefore, when the relations see a person near death on 
that such a day, they remove him to a distant place to expire. 
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A man in trouble says, I will look at the hand of my 
friend/’ “ 1 looked at the hand of my mistress, and have 
been comforted.” A father, on returning from a journey, says. 
My children will look to my hands,” i, e. for a present- Of 
a troublesome person it is said, He is always looking at my 
hands.” A slave of a cruel master says to his god, Ah ! 
Swamy, why am 1 appointed to look at his hands?” 

• CXXIV. 7. — Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the 
snare.” 

A man who has narrowly escaped danger says, Mj?' life is 
like that of the bird which has escaped from the snare.” 
Tlie life of man is often compared to that of a bird. Thus, of 
him whose sj)irit has departed, it is said, Ah ! the bird has 
left its nest ; it lias gone away.” As the unhatched bird 
must first burst from the shell before it can fly, so must this 
soul burst from its body.” 

CXXVI. 2. — Our mouth filled with laughter, and 
our longue with singing.” 

See that hapjiy man ; his moutli is always full of laugh- 
ing, liis tongue is always singing ; he is ever showing his 
teeth.” 

5. — They tliat sow in tears shall reap in joy,” 

These figures arc taken from agricultural pursuits; the 
seed, being well watered, will produce a plenteous harvest. 
The Jews in their captivity had been sowing good seed, had 
watered it with their tears, and the time was now come for 
them to reap with joy, and to return wdth their sheaves 
rejoicing. 

It is proverbial to say to a boy who w^eeps because he must 
go to school, or because he cannot easily acquire his lesson, 
My child, the plants of science require the w^ater of the 
eyes.” If you sow with tears, the profit will appear in your 
own'll hands.” 
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CXXVII, 4, 5. — “ As arrows are in the hand of a mighty 
man, so are the children of the youth. Happy is 
the man that hath his quiver full of them: they 
shall not be ashamed, but they shall speak with the 
enemies in the gate.’' The margin lias, instead of 
sj)ea/c 9 subdue the enemies in the gate." 

In ancient books, and also amongst the learned (in common 
conversation), sons are spoken of as the arrows of their fathers. 
To have a numerous male progeny is considered a great ad- 
vantage ; and people are afraid of offending such a family, lest 
the arrows should be sent at them. “ Wliat a fine fellow is 
the son of Kandan ! he is like an arrow in the hand of a hero." 

CXXVm. 3. — ^' Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine by 
the sides of thine house.” 

The people are exceedingly fond of having their houses 
covered with different kinds of vines ; hence may be seen 
various creepers thus trained bearing an jibuiidance of fruit. 
Many interesting figures, therelbre, are taken from plants 
which are thus sustained. 

A priest, in blessing a married couple, often says, Ah ! 
may you be like the trees Cama-Valhy and Cai’-Pagga-[Vharu!^^ 
These are said to grow in the celestial world, and are joined 
together : the Camci'-V alley ^ being parasitical, cannot live with- 
out the other. * 

CXXIX. 3. — “ The plowers plowed upon my back.” 

The enemies of Israel cut their backs, as the plowers cut 
the soil.” Dr. Boothroyd. When a man is in much trouble 
through oppressors, he says, ‘*How tliey plough me and turn 
me up ! All are now ploughing me. Begone ! have you not 
already turned me up?” Alas ! alas ! my enemies, nay, rny 
children, are now ])loughing me.” 

6 *- — Let them be as the grass -which withereth.” 

Ah ! that wretched family shall soon be as withered 
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grains*” Go, vile one, for soon wilt thou be as parched 
grass.” 


CXXXIL 9. — Let thy priests be clothed with right- 
eousness.” 

Sec that excellent man ; he wears the garments of justice 
and charity.” 

, 17. — Make the horn to bud.” 

Yes, that man will flourish ; already his horn has begun 
to appear — it is growing.” 

CXXXVII. 5. — If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
riolit hand forijet her cunninn;.” 

In the Hindoo book, Sca'nda->Pu?’(ina^ it is written, Singa- 
Muggam, on seeing that, his heart throbbed, the tears flowed, 
and his hands and feet forgot their cunning.” 

Yes; if I lose thee, if I forget thee, it will be like the 
losing, like the Ibrgctting of these eyes and arms.” 

eXXX VIII. 6. — “ The proud lie knoweth afar off.” 
(Ps. cxxxix. 2.) 

This is truly Oriental: ^*Nd}i croari vc^gu tooratila arrika-rain^ 
i. c. I know him afar off. Let him be at a great distance ; 
allow' liini to conduct his jilans w'ilh the greatest secrecy ; yet, 
I compass his path, I am close to lum. You pretend to 
describe the fellow' to me : 1 know' him well ; there is no need 
to go near to him, for I can recognise him at the greatest 
distance. See how he carries his head; look s;it his gait ; who 
can mistake his proud l^earing?” How does your brother 
conduct liimself ?” — I cannot tell, for he knows me afar off” 

CXL. 3, — They have sharpened their tongues like a 
serpent.” 

Jliis is an exact description of the way in w hich a so j)eiit 
daVts out his tongue before he inflicts the wound. See him ; 
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his head is erect, and his piercing eye is wildly and fiercely 
fixed on the object ; the tongue rapidly appears and disappears, 
as if by that process it would be sliarpened for the contest, 
Thus were tlie enemies of David making sharp their tongues 
for his destruction. 

CXLT. 5 . — Let the righteous smite me, it shall be a 
kindness : and let him reprove me, it shall be an 
excellent oil, which shall not break my head/’ 

Certain oils are said to have a most salutary effect on the 
head ; hence in fevers, or any other complaints which affect 
the head, the medical men always recommend oil. I have 
known people who were deranged, cured in a very short time 
by nothing more than the application of a peculiar kind of oil 
to the head. Tlierc are, however, otlier kinds which are 
believed (when thus applied) to produce delirium. Thus the 
reproofs of the righteous were compared to excellent oil, 
which produced a most salutary effect on tlie head. So com- 
mon is this piaetice of anointing the head, tlniL all who can 
afford it do it evei\y week. 

But, strange as it nuiy appear, the crown of the head is the 
place selected for chastisement. Thus owners of slaves, or 
luisbands, or schoolmasters, beat the heads of the offenders 
with their knuckles. Should an urchin come late to school, 
or forgot liis lesson, the pedagogue sfiys to some of the other 
boys, Clo, beat Ins head.’’ Begone, fellow ! or I will beat 
thy head.” Should a man be thus cliastised by an iiiferio}\ 
he quotes the old proverb — If rny head is to be beaten, let 
it be clone with tlie fingers that have rings on ; ” meaning a 
man of rank. Yes, yes; let a holy man smite my head: 

and what of that? ’t is an excellent oil.” My master has 
been beating my head, but it has been good oil for me.” 

6* — When their judges are overthrown in stony 
places.” 

Ainsw^orth, Their judges are thrown down by the rock 
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sides.” In 2 Chronicles xxv. 12. it is recorded that the 
children of Judah took ten thousand captives, “ and brought 
them unto the top of the rock, and cast them down from the 
top of the rock, that they were all broken in pieces.” 

It was a custom in all parts of the East thus to despatch 
criminals, by casting them down a precipice : the Tarpeiaii 
rock affords a similar instance. 

But who were these judges ? probably those of the ‘^men 
that work iniquity,” as mentioned in the 4th verse. In the 
5th verse he speaks of the salutary nature of the reproofs of 
the iiiGHTEous, but in the 7th beseems to refer to the cruel 
results of having unrighteous judges ; for in consequence of 
their smitings, he says, Our bones are scattered at the 
grave’s mouth, as wlien one cutteth and cleaveth wood ; ” i. e. 
their bones were like the fragments and chips scattered on the 
earth, left by the hewers of wood. Therefore these judges 
were to be overthrown in stony places.” 

CXLII. 7. — Bring my soul out of prison.” 

These people speak of afflictions, difficulties, and sorrow^s, 
as so many prisons. fyo intlui mcuTyil cppo vuitu pome ? 
i. e. Alas ! when will this imprisonment go ? ” exclaims the 
man in his difficulties- 

CXLIV. 12, — our sons may be as plants 

our daughters may be as corner stones polished 
after the similitude of a palace.” 

Of a man who has a hopeful and beautiful family, it is said, 
His sons are like shoots (springing up from the parent 
stock), and his daughters are like carved work and precious 
stones.” 

CXLVIIL 9, 10. 13. — Mountains, and all hills, 
fruitful trees, and all cedars : Beasts, and all cattle ; 
creeping things, and fl^'iug fowl : praise tl»e 

name of the Lord.” 
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Those who are unacquainted with Oriental literature some- 
times affect to smile at the addresses which are made in Scrip- 
ture to animate and inanimate nature. How ridiculous,'^ 
say they, to talk about the mountains skipping like rams, and 
the little hills like lambs ! " but they know not that this is 
according to the figurative and luxuriant genius of the people 
of the East. The proprietor of lands, forests, orchards, and 
gardens, often exclaims, when walking amongst them in time 
of drought, A-h ! trees, plants, and flowers, tanks and 
cattle, birds and fisli, and all living creatures, sing praises to 
the gods, and rain shall be given to you." 

CL. 3, 4, 5. — “ Praise him with the sound of the 
trumpet: praise him witli the psaltery and harp. 
Praise him with the timbrel and dance : praise him 
with stringed instruments and organs. Praise 
him upon the loud cymbals." 

Instruments of music were used in the worship of the Most 
High God : and the Hindoos, in singing praises, and per- 
forming religious ceremonies to their deities, always have the 
same accompaniments. Thus the trunijjet and the higli 
sounding cymbals," the timbrels (which correspond partly with 
the tambourine), the harp, kinnor (also called kinnora 

in Tamul !) is a stringed instrument, played with live fingers : 
and may be heard in all their temples at the time of service. 
The devotee enuaj^ed in luakiiiii^ offeriuijs often exclaims. 

Praise liini, O ye musicians! praise him; praise the 
Swamy : " and great is their enthusiasm; their eyes, their 
heads, their tongues, their hands, their legs, are all engaged. 

At a marriage, or when a great man gives a feast, the 
guests go to tlie ])layers on instruments, and say, Praise 
the noble host, praise tlie bride and the groom ; praise aloud, 
O cymbals ! give fortli the voice, ye trumpets ; strike up the 
harp and the timbrel; praise him in the song; serve him, 
serve him." 
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Chap. I. verse G. — To understand a proverb and 
the interpretation.” 

The people of the East look upon the acquirements of 
antiquity as being every way superior to those of modern 
times : thus their noblest works of art and their sciences 
are indebted to antiquity for their invention and per-* 
fectioii. Instead, therefore, of their minds being enlight- 
ened and excited by the splendid productions of modern 
genius, they are ever reverting to the wisdom of their 
forefatliers, and sighing over the loss of many of their occult 
sciences. We, on the other hand, by contemplating the im- 
posing achievements of the present age, are in danger of 
looking with contempt on antiquity, and of pursuing with 
thoughtless avidity the novelties and speculations of modern 
inventions. 

Solomon could repeat three thousand proverbs, and his 
songs were a thousand and five;” and many of the philoso- 
phers of the present age in the East have scarcely any other 
wisdom. Listen to two men engaged in argument : should 
he who is on the point of being foiled, quote an apposite 
proverb against his antagonist, an advantage is considered as 
having been gained, which scarcely any thing can counteract. 
See a man who is pondering over some difliculty : his reason 
cannot decide as to the course he ought to pursue, when, 
perliaps, some one repeats n jyalla^midle^ i. e. an old saying^ : 
the whole of his doubts are at once removed, and he starts 
with vigour in the prescribed course. 

Young man, talk not to me with infant wisdom, what 
are the sayings of the ancients ! you ought to obey your 
parents, lusten ! The father and the mother are the first 
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deities a child ims to acknowledge. Is it not said, * Children 
who obey Willingly are as ambrosia to the gods ? ^ “ Were you 

my friend, you would not act thus; because, as the proverb 
says, ^ True friends liave but one soul in two bodies/”* I am 
told you have been trying to ruin me ; ‘ but will the moon be 
injured by the barking of a dog ? You have become proud, 
and conduct yourself like the upstart who must ^ carry his 
silk umbrella to keep off the sun ! at midnight ! ’ ” “ You talk 
about your hojies of some coming good : what say the ancients ? 
‘ Expectation is the mid-day dream of life.’” Cease to be 
indolent, for, as our fatliers sfiid, ^ Idleness is the rust of the 
mind.’ ” Tliat you have been guilty of many crimes I cannot 
doubt, as the proverb says, Will there be smoke without fire ? ’ f 
Your wife has, I fear, led you astray, but she will be your ruin : 
what said the men of antiqtiity ? ‘ As is the affection of a file 
for the iron, of a parasitical plant for the tree which supports 
it; so is the affection of a violent woman for her husband: she 
is like Yama (the deity of deatli), who eats and destroys 
M'ithout appearing to do so.’” 

With these specimens*, tlie English reader may form a toler- 
able idea ol’the ifiiportance wliich is altaclicd to proverbs. 

, III. 8. — ‘‘ Shall be health to th}’ navel.” 

The navel of an infant is often very clumsily managed in 
the East : hence it is no uncommoit thing to see that part 
greatly enlarged, and diseased. Tlie fear of the Lord, there- 
fore, w'oiild be as medicine and licaltli to the navel, causing it 
to grow and prosper. Strange as it may ajipear, the navel is 
often spoken of as a criterion of prosj)erity ; and Solomon 
appears to have liad tlie same idea, for he mentions this health 
of the navel as being the result of trusting in the I.ord, and 
of acknowledging Him in all our ways. He says in the next 

* Diogenes Laertius relates tliut Aristotle once made a similar observ- 
ation. 

f This proverb is eoinino}) in several other languages. 
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verse, Honour the Lord with thy substance, and with the. 
first fruits of all thine increase: so shall thy barns be filled 
with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out with new wine.’^ 
And this reference to tlie navel, as being connected with 
earthly prosperity, is common at this day. Has a person 
arisen from poverty to aiHuence, it is said, His navel has 
grown much larger.” Should he insult the man from whom 
he has derived his prosperity, the latter will ask, Who 
made your navel to grow ?” 

IV. 13. — Take fast hold of instruction; let her not 
go : keep her ; for she is thy life.” 

It is said of the fixed will or purpose of those who take 
fast hold of learning or any other thing, Ah ! tliey are like 
the liand of the monkey in the shell of the. cocoa-nut ; it will 
not let go the rice.” 

On the banks of a broad river there was once a very 
large herd of monkeys, which greatly injured the fields and 
gardens of the inhabitants, Several consultations w'cre held 
as to the best way of getting rid of those troublesome lua- 
rauders : to take their lives was altogether contrary to the 
religious ))r(.jiulices of the })eopIe ; and to take them in traps 
was almost impossible, as the monkeys never approached 
any place without well examining the ground. At last it 
was determined to procure a sufficient number of cocoa-nuts; 
to make in each a small hole, and fill them with rice. These 
were strewed on the ground, and the people retired to w^atcli 
the success of their plan. The offenders soon went to the 
place, and seeing the rice (their favourite food) in the nuts, 
they began to eat the few grains scattered about on the 
ground : but these only exciting their appetite, they each 
thrust a hand througli the small hole into the nut, which 
was soon clasped full of rice. The han]> now became so 
enlarged that it could not be wdthdravvn without losing its 
booty : to leave such a dainty was more than llie monkey 
could consent to : the people therefore came forward, and 
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* soon seized their foes, as the cocoa-^nut attached to the hand 
prevented them from getting quickly out of the way. They 
were, thei-efore, all made prisoners, and ferried across the 
river, and left to seek their food in the wilderness.” Take 
fast hold of instruction ; let her not go ; keep her ; for she is 
thy life.” 

V. 19. — Let her be as the loving hind.” 

The liind is celebrated for affection to her mate ; hence a 
man, in speaking of his wife, often calls her by that name. 

My hind, my hind ! where is my hind ? ” Alas ! my hind 
has fallen ; the arrow has pierced her life.” 

VI. 5. — Deliver thyself as a roe from the hand of the 

hunter, and as a bird from the hand of the fowler.” 

Does a man complain of his numerous enemies, it will be 
said,*^^ Leap away, friend, as the deer from the snare.” Fly 
offi fly ofl', as the bird from the fowler.” Go slily to the 
place ; and then, should you see the snare, fly away like a 
bird.” 


13 . — He speaketh with his feet, he teacheth with his 
fingers.” 

It should be remembered, that when people are in their 
houses, they do not wear sandals; consequently their feet and 
toes are exposed. Wlien guests v»isli to speak with each 
other, so as not to be observed by the host, they convey their 
meaning by the feet and toes. Does a person wish to leave a 
room in company with another, he lifts up one of liis feet; 
and should the other refuse, he also lifts up a foot, and then 
suddenly puts it down on the ground. 

He teachetli with his fingers.” When merchants wish to 
make a bargain in the presence of others, without making 
known their terms, they sit on the ground, have a piece of 
cloth thrown over the lap, and then put each a hand under, 
and thus speak with the fingers ! When the Brahmins convey 
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religious mysteries to their disciples, they teach with their 
fingers, having the hands concealed in the folds of their robes- 

27 . — Can a man take fire in his bosom 
When an individual denies a crime of which he has been 
accused, it will be asked, Will you put fire in your bosom ?” 

I am innocent, I am innocent ; in proof of which I will put 
fire in my bosom.” Does a man boast he will do that which 
is irnposible, another will He is going to put fire in 

his bosom without being burned.” 

VII. 10. — The attire of an harlot.” 

Females of that class are generally dressed in scarlet ! 
have their robes wound tightly round their bodies ; their eye- 
lids and finger nails are painted or stained ; and they wear 
numerous ornaments. (2 Kings ix. 30 .) See on Isa, iii. IG. 
and following verses. 


X. 1]. — ^^Tlie mouth of a righteous man is 4 well of 
life : but violence coverelh the mouth of the wicked.”' 

The language of a holy man is like a well with good 
springs : tliousamls may be refreshed there,” “ The words of 
a bad man are like the springs of the sea ; though very strong 
they are not sweet.” 

“ Violence covereth rfie mouth of the wicked.” To cover 
the nioutli is the sign of sorrow : tlius, they who act violently 
will sooner or later reap the fruits thereof. They will have 
to cover their mouth in token of sorrow for the past, and in 
anticipation of the future. 

XI, 22. — As a jewel of gold in a swine^s snout, so is 
a fair woman which is without discretion.” 

Nearly all the females of the East wear a jewel of gold in 
their nostrils, or in the septum of the nose ; and some of them 
are exceedingly beautilVil, and of great value. The Oriental 
lady looks with as much pleasure on the gem which auoens 
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her nose, as any of her sex in England do upon those which 
. deck their eats. But as is that splendid jewel in the snout of 
a swine, is beauty in a woman without discretion. She may 
have the ornament, her mien may be graceful, and her person 
attractive ; but without the matchless jewel of virtue, she is 
like the swine with a gem in his nose, wallowing in the 
mire. The most beautiful ornament of a woman is virtue,’^ 
Tamili proverb. 

29. — “ Shall inherit the wind.’’ 

This form of expression is still used in India. understand 
Kandan will give a large dowry with his daughter ; she will, 
therefore, be a good bargain for your son.” — You are cor- 
rect, my friend; she is to inherit the wind.” I once had 
extensive lands for my portion ; but now I inherit the wii^d.” 

I know you would like to have hold of my property ; but 
you may take the wind.” 

XIV. 13. — In laughter the heart is sorrowful.” 

Few people are such adepts at disguising their feelings as 
those of this country, for they can laugh or weep as cir- 
cumstances require. 

Joab, no doubt, looked very pleasantly when he went to 
Amasa to kiss him, but his hand was ready to smite the 
unsuspecting victim to the ground.* When they fawn and 
laugh, their hearts are often most fertile in plots against you. 

XVI. 15. — “ In the light of the king’s countenance is 
life ; and his favour is as a cloud of the latter rain.” 

Poets often speak of the generosity of the great as the 
clouds full of rain, but the uncharitable are like the clouds 
without rain. O the benevolent man ! he is like the fruitful 
rain ; ever giving, but never receiving.” 

XVIL 18. — A man void of understanding striketh 
hands.” (xxii. 26. Be not thou one of them that 
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strike hands, or of them that are sureties for debts/^ 
He that hatetli suretiship is sure^O I 

The Plindoo proverb says, Muyiindar mwieruhd^lchdwtmTy 
i. e. He who stands before may have to pay.” Tiiis, 
therefore, is the idea of a surety : he stands Before the 
debtor, and covenants with the creditor for the payment of 
the money: he, therefore, who stands before^ is literally 
betwixt the contending parties. In this respect was Jesus 
made a surety” for ns: he stood before, and became our 
Mediator. 

The melancholy instances of ruin, in consequence of be- 
coming surety for others, are exceedingly numerous in the 
East. Against this they have many proverbs, and fearful 
examples ; but nothing-seems to give tliem wisdom. Nearly all 
tile government monopolies, both amongst native and Euro- 
pean rulers, are let to the liighcst bidders : thus, the privilege 
of searching for jirecioiis stones in certain districts, of taking 
up tlie cliiar root, salt rents, fishing for chanks or pearls, is 
confined to those who pay a fixed sum to government. As 
the whole of tlie money cannot be advanced till a part of the 
produce shall be sold, suri:'J'ies liave to be accountable for 
tlie amouMt. But as such speculations are generally entered 
into, in order to better a reduced I'ortune, an extravagant 
price is often paid, and ruin is the consequence both to the 
princijial and his surety- ^This practice of suretiship, however, 
is also COMMON in the most TRiFiaNO aflairs of life: “ P^rc- 
dhitlKt’^vonum^ i. o. Sign your name,” is asked for to every 
petty agreement. In every legal court or magistrate's office 
may be seen, now and tlien, a trio entering, thus to become 
resjionsible for the engagements of another. The cause of 
all this suretiship is probably the bad faith which so com- 
monly prevails amongst the heallien. 

XVIII. 10. — The Lord is a strong tower.” 

Men of wealtli are called towers. Thus, when such a person 
dies, it is said, ICh^ j^ellatadcohur am ^ j, e. strong tower, has 
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fallen/* . l ife going to thy Mbura^/\sp.ys the man who is 
to his powerM 

The Ipt causetih contentions to cease/' (See on 
I J fcfafo^ 14 j, 15, 16.) 

In nearly all cases where reason cannot decide, or where 
the rlgbtW seifpehal claimants to one article has to be settled, 
recourse is had to tlie lot, which ‘‘causetli contentions to cease/' 
Though an Englishman might not like to have a wife assigned' 
to him in such a way, yet many a one in the East has no 
other guide in that important acquisition. 

Perhaps a young man is either so accomplished, or so 
respectable, or so rich, that many fatliers aspire to the honour 
of calliiiiy him son-in-law. Their daughters are said to be 
beautiful, wealthy, and of a good family : what is he to do ? 
The name of each young lady is written on a separate piece 
of olah ; and then all are mixed together. The youth and 
his friends then go to the front of the temple; and being 
seated, a person who is passing by at the time is called, and 
requested to take one of the pieces of olali, on whicli a lady's 
name is inscribed, and place it near the anxious candidate. 
This being done, it is opened, and she whose name is written 
there becomes liis wife ! ! ! 

Are two men inclined to marry two sisters, a dispuse often 
arises as to whom the you^sigest sli&ll be given. To cause 
the contentions to cease," recourse is again had to tlie lot. 
The names of the sisters arid the disputants are written on 
separate pieces of olah, and taken to a sacred place : those of 
the men being put on one side, and the females on the other. 
A person then, who is unacquainted with the matter, takes a 
piece of olah from each side, and the couple whose names are 
thus joined together liecome man and wife. Put sometimes 
a wealthy father cannot decide betwixt two young men who 
are candidates for the hand of his daughter : what can he do ? 
he must settle his doubts by lot." Not long ago, the son of 
a medical man, and another youth, applied for the daughter 
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of Sedambara-Suppiyan,^e The old getide- 

man caused two ‘Vholy w^tings” to drawn up, the naHl^^ 
of the lovers were inscribed ibereq||i : the son of Kandan> |li^ 
doctor, was drawn forth, and the young %ly bocan^e his wife. 
Three Brahmins, also, who were brothers, each ardently deSired 
the hand of one female; and, after n^any disputes, it 
settled by lot, which “ causetli cohtentiohs ^ and the 

youngest of the three gained the pfize. > ^ ^ ^ 

But medical men are also sometimes selected in the same 
way. One person tells the afflicted individual such a doctor 
has far more skill than the rest : another says, He ! what is 
he but a cow-doctor ? how many has he killed ! Send for such 
a person, he will soon cure you.” A third says, I know the 
man for you ; he had his knowledge from the gods ; send for 
him.”* Tlie poor patient at last says, Select me one by lot; 
and as is the name, so is the doctor.” But another thing has 
to be settled; the medical gentleman intimates that there are 
two kinds of medicine wliich apjiear to him to be equally 
good, and therefore the lot is again to decide wdiich is best. 
The lot causeth contention to ccase.^’ 

XTX. 12. — His favour is as dew upon the grass.” 

The fiivour of ray friend is as the refreshino; dew\” The 
favours of that good man arc continually DRoiMUNd upon us.” 
lie bathes me vvitli his favours.” 

XX, 10. — ^‘'Divers weights, and divers measures.” 

(Micah, vi. 11. The bag of deceitful weights.”) 
Here we have a true view of the way in which nearly all 
travelling mercliants deal with their customers. See that 
Mahometan pedlar with his bags over his shoulder : the one 
contains his merchandise, the otlier his dkcejtfut. weights. 
He comes to your door, tlirovvs his bags on the ground, and 
is willing either to buy or to sell. Have you any old silver, 

* He is tlu? most «lajigeroiis of all the praetitioners ; lie nil! not allow 
any suggestions ; for his nostrums must be right. 
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gold, jewels, precious stones, iron, or lead, he is ready to be 
your customer; but he only diiys with his own weights, which 
are much heavier than the standard. Should you, however, 
require to purchase any articles, then he has other weights by 
whibh he sells; and you may often see him fumbling for a 
considerable time in the jug before he can find those which 
are less in weight than the regular standard. 

29. — “ The beauty of old men is the grey head.” 

Should a youth despise the advice of a grey-headed man, 
the latter will point to his hairs. When young men presume 
to give advice to the aged, they say, Look at our grey hairs.” 
Do old people commit things unworthy of their years, the 
young ask, Why have you these grey hairs ?” intimating 
they ought to be the emblem of wisdom. 

XXL 4. — An high look, and a proud heart, and the 
plowing of the wicked, is sin.” The margin has, 
instead ofpkmingj light ; The light of the wicked.” 

The Tamul translation has tlie la7np of the wicked. In 
Eastern language, as well as in the Scriptures, the word larnp 
is often used to denote the life of man : but in this passage it 
means the prosperity of the wicked. 

Look at Valen, how brightly does his lainji burn in theseii 
days !” — ‘‘ Yes, his lamp has now a tlfousand faces.” Thus the 
haughty eyes, the proud hearts, and the prosperity of tlie 
wicked were alike sinful before Gvih The lamp (/. c. pros- 
perity) of the wicked is sin. 

9. — It is better to dwell in a corner of the housetop, 
than with a brawling woman in a wide house.” 

The termagants of the East are certainly not inferior to 
those of their own sex in any part of the world : in some 
respects, the females are perhaps more timid and retired than 
those of Europe ; but let them once go beyond the prescribed 
bounds, and let their powers be brought fairly into action, 
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and they are complete furies. Has any one caused a woman^s 
child to cry, does a neighbour intimate that she is not what 
slie ought to be, or that some of her friends are no better 
than they should be, the whoop is immediately sounded, and 
the brawl begins. She commences her abuse in her best and 
highest tone of voice : vociferates all the scandal she can think 
oi] and all she can invent. Sometimes she runs up to her 
antagonist, as if about to knock her down : again she retires, 
•apparently to go home; but, no! she thinks of something 
more which ought not to be lost, and again returns to the 
contest. At intervals (merely to vary the scene) she throws 
up dust in the air, and curses her opponent, her husband, 
and her children. Should the poor woman not have been 
blessed with a progeny, that will not be overlooked, and a 
thousand highly provoking and indecent allusions will be 
made. See her fiery eyes, her dishevelled hair, her uplifted 
hand, and she is more like a fury from another region than a 
human being. 

An Eastern sage says, Should one woman scold, the whole 
earth will shake ; should tw^o ! commence, the sign Pisces 
will fall ; if three join in the brawl, the sea will dry up; but 
if four try tlieir powers, wdiat will become of the world ? In 
the Scanda Piirana it is said, It is better for any one to fall 
into hell, than to perform the duties of householder with a 
woman wdio will not ri^Spect her husband’s word. Is there 
any other disease, any other YanuP , than spending life with 
such a woman ? 

One of their philosophers describes some of the defects in 
young females whicli ought to deter any man from marrying 
them. Those who love to be at the houses of other people, 
who are great sleepers, who love dancing and other sports, who 
are wounded by the arrows of Cama (Cupid), wlio love before 
their fathers betroth them, who have voices like thunder, W'ho 
have tender, or rolling, or cat eyes, who have coarse hair, 
who are older than yourself, who are full of smiles, who 

* The deity of death and hell. 
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are very athletic, who are caught in the hell of useless and 
strange religions, who despise the gooroo^ and call the gods 
statues; have nothing to do with them.” 

Solomon says in another place, The contentions of a wife 
are a continual dropping;” and the Tamul proverb has it, 
She is like the thunder of the rain, and is ever dropping.” 

XXIII. 5. — Riches certainly make themselves wings; 
they fly away.” * 

A husband who complains of the extravagance of his family, 
says, “ How is it that wings grow on all my property ? not 
many days ago I purchased a large quantity oVpaddijy but it has 
taken the wing, and flown away. The next time I buy any- 
thing, I will look well after the wings.” You ask me to give 
you money, and I would, if I possessed any.” — “ Possessed any ! 
why ! have wings grown on your silver and gold ? ” “ Alas ! alas ! 
I no soonc^ get things into the hoiiscj than wings grow on 
them, and they fly away. Last week I began to clip wings; 
biit they have soon grown again.” 


6, 7, 8. — “ Eat thou not the bread of him that hath an 
evil eye, neither desire thou his dainty meats : for 
as he thinkcth in his heart, so is he: Eat and drink, 
saith he to tliee; but his heart is not with thee. 
^Hie morsel which thou hast eaten shalt thou vomit 
up.” 

Many references are made in the Scriptures to an evjl eye. 
Sometimes they mean anger or envy ; but in the passage cited 
an allusion appears to be made to the malignant influence of 
an evil eye: The morsel which thou hast eaten shalt thou 

vomit up.” The evil eye, of some people is believed 

to have a most baneful ellect upon whatsoever it shall be 
fixed. Those who are reputed to have such eyes «are always 
avoided, and none but near relations will invite them to a 
feast. Your cattle, your wives, your children, your orchards, 
your fields, are all in danger from tliat fellow's eyes. The 
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other day he passed my garden, cast his eyes upon my lime 
tree, and the fruit has since fallen to the ground. Ay, and 
worse than that, he caught a look at iny child’s face, and ^ 
large abscess has since appeared.’^ 

To prevent such eyes from doing an injury to their children, 
many parents (both Mahometan and Hindoo) adorn them 
with numerous jewels and jackets of varied colours, to attract 
the eye from the person to the ornaments.^ 

XXV. 3. — The heaven for height, and the earth for 
depth.” 

His fame has reached to the heavens.” Yes, the earth is 
very deep ; but, though you could measure it, can you measure 
a vile woman ?” 

7. — For better it is that it be said unto thee. Come up 
hither, than that thou shouldest be put lower.” (Luke 
xiv. 8.) 

In an eastern feast or ceremony, notliing can exceed the 
particularity wliich is observed in rel’erence to tlie rank and 
consequent precedence of the guests. Excepting where kings 
or members of the royal family are present, the floor and 
seats are always of an equal height ; but the upper part of a 
room is most res[)ectuble, and there tlie most dignified in- 
dividual will be placed.* Should, however, an inferior presume 
to occupy that situation, he will soon be told to go to a lower 
station. There are also uooms assigned to different guests, in 
reference to their rank or caste, and none but their jxjers can 
remain in the place. I was once present at the marriage feast 
of a person of high caste : tlie ceremonies were finished, and 
the festivities had commenced ; but just before the supper was 

* A. Caklcleugh, Es(|., says, ia his travels in South America, Not 
many years since, the Indians of Marogogippe burnt a young woman 
alive on the mere suspicion of having set evil eyes on a sick person : and 
a female relation was obliged to fly on the same accusation.” 

Those who are acquainted with the superstitions of Great Britain will 
recollect many fearful stories of the power of the evil eye \ 

B B 4 
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announced, it was discovered that one of the guests was not quite 
equal in rank to those in the same apartment. A hint was 
therefore given to him, but he refused to leave the place: the 
host was then called ; but, as the guest was scarcely a grade 
Ibwer than the rest, he felt unwilling to put him out. Tlie 
remainder, therefore, consisting of the first men in the town, 
immediately arose and left the house. 

II. — word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in* 
pictures of silver.’^ 

Some suppose this alludes to fruit served up in filigree 
work: but 1 believe it does not refer to real fruit, but to re- 
presentations and ornaments in solid gold. The Vulgate has, 
instead of pictures, m leclis ar/jaiteis^'' “ in silver beds.” The 
Tamul translation has in place of pictures of silver, velle-- 
taitam^ i. e. salvers or trays of silver. The Rev. T. Hartwell 
Horne, Apples of gold in net-work of silver,” In tlie 
6th and 7th verses directions are given as to the way a 
person ought to conduct himself in the presence of a king : 
and words fitly spoken are compared in tlieir elfect on the 
mind to apples of gold, in salvers of silver, when presented 
as tribute or presents to the mighty. Wlien eastern princes 
visit each other, or when men of rank have to go into their 
presence, they often send silver trays, on which are gold or- 
naments, as presents to the king, to propitiate liim in their fa- 
vour. Thus, when the Governor-General, and the native 
sovereigns visit eacfi otlier, it is said, tliey distributed so 
many trays of jewels, or other articles of great value. 
Golden ornaments, whetlier in the shape of fruit or any 
other thing, when placed on highly polished silver salvers, or 
in net-work of the same metal, have a very beautiful appear- 
ance to the eye, and are highly acceptable and gratifying to 
him who receives them. As, then, apples or jewels of gold 
are in salvers ” or beds ” or net- work ” of silver to the 
feelings of the receiver ; so are words fitly spoken, when ad- 
dressed to the nund of him who is prepared to receive them. 
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To confirm this explanation the next verse is very apposite : 

As an ear-ring of gold, and an ornament of fine gold, so is a 
wise reprover upon an obedient ear.” The effect, then, of a" 
wise reproof on an obedient ear is equal to that produced by 
the presents of ear-rings of gold, or ornaments of fine gold. 

17.^ — Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbour’s house; 
lest he be weary of thee, and so hate thee.” 

‘ The premises are in grief through him who so often 
visits them.” — Tamul Proverb. The man, who though 
lost in the dark, and yet refuses to go to the house of him who 
will not treat him with respect, is worth ten millions of pieces 
of gold.” 

29. — ‘^Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of 
trouble is like a broken tooth, and a foot out of 
joint.” 

The Eastern saying, “ To put confidence in an unfaithful 
man is like trying to cross a river on a horse made of clay,” 
is quoted for the same purpose. 

XX VI. 11. — “As a dog retiirneth to his vomit, so a 
fool returneth to his folly.” 

“ See the fellow,” it is said, “ he has repeatedly suffered 
for his folly ; how often 4ias he been corrected ! and yet, like 
the dog, he eats up the food he lias vomited.” “ Yes, he is 
ever washing his legs, and ever running into the mud.” 
“ You fool ; because you fell nine times, must you fall 
nfrnin 


17 . — « Like one that taketh a dog by the ears.” 

“ Why meddle with that matter ? ” “ Will a rat seize a 

cat by the ears ?” “ I will break thy bones, thou low caste.” — - 
“ No doubt about that ; I suppose in the same way as the 
rat which seized my cat last night : begone, or I will give 
thee a bite.” 
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25. — There are seven abominations in his heart.’^ 

The number seven is often used to denote many. “ If we 
have rain, we shall have a crop of seven years.’* My 
friend, I came to see you seven times, but the servants always 
said teen-tiiigardr^^ i. e. he is eating. I will never speak to 
that fellow again ; he has treated me with contempt these seven 
times.** You stupid ass, I have told you seven times.’* 
The wind is fair, and the dhony is ready for sea,” — I cannot 
believe you ; I have already been on board seven times.” 

XXVII. 6. — “ Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; 
but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful.” 

Begone ! wretch : you cannot deceive me. I am more 
afraid of your smiles than the reproaches of my friend. I 
know the serpent — get out of my way.” Ah !” says the 
stranger, the trees of my own village are better to me 
than the friends of this place.” 

10, — Thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, for- 
sake not; neither go into thy brother’s house in 
the day of thy calamity : for better is a neighbour 
that is near than a brother far off.” 

The respect which children often show for the companions 
and friends of their hither is very striking. See a man in 
distress ; he goes to the sons of his deceased friend : he 
repeats numerous instances of the assistance he bad from 
their father ; he is quite sure were he now alive his requests 
would be granted, 

A person in great difficulty seldom seeks for relief from his 
own brothers or relations : no, he will tell his story to any 
one, suffer almost any thing rather than apply to near relations. 
Widows, too, will go for assistance to strangers, in preference 
Ifc# |■elations of their late husbands. 

Iron sharpeneth iron.” 

^ As iron eats iron (alluding to the file), so do men eat each 
other.” 
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19. — As in water face answereth to face, so the heart 
of man to man.” 

The Hindoos do not appear to have had mirrors made of 
silvered glass until they became acquainted with Europeans ; 
but they had them of burnished metal and other articles. 
Many even at this day pour water into a vessel which they 
use for the same purpose. 

His friendship for me is like my body and its shadow in 
the sun, which never separate.” 

22. — “ Thougli thou sliouldest bray a fool in a mortar 
yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” 

Dr. Booth royd says, that is, no correction, however 
severe, will cure him.” Large mortars are used in the East 
for the purpose of separating the rice from the husk. When 
a considerable quantity has to be prepared, the mortar is 
placed outside tlie door, and two women, with each a pestle of 
five feet long, begin the work. They strike in rotation, as 
blacksmiths do on the anvil. 

Cruel as it is, this is a punishment of the state : the poor 
victim is thrust into the mortar and beaten with the pestle. 
The late king of Kandy compelled one of the wives of his 
rebellious chiefs thus to beat her own infant to death. Hence 
the saying, Though you beat that loose w omaii in a mortar, 
she will not leave her* ways:” which means, though you 
chastise her ever so much, she will never improve. 

XXVIII. 3. — “ Like a sweeping rain which leaveth no 
food.” 

To feel the force of tins passage a person should see the 
rains which sometimes fall in the East. For many months 
together we are occasionally without a single drop of rain, 
and then it comes down as if the heavens were breaking up, 
and the earth were about to be dissolved. The ground, which 
had become cracked by the drought, suddenly sw^ells ; the 
foundations of houses sink, or partially remove from their 
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place ; men and beasts flee for shelter ; vegetables, trees, 
blossoms, fruits are destroyed ; and when the waters go off, 
there is scarcely any thing left for the food of man or beast. 
The torrents which fell on the continent of India and North 
Ceylon in May, 1827, were a fearful iUustration of the 
“ sweeping rain which leaveth no food.” 

XXX. 4. — “ Who hath ascended up into heaven, 
or descended ? who hath gathered the wind in his 
fists?” 

“ Yes, you are full of confidence, you are quite sure, you 
know all about it ; have you just returned from the heavens ?” 
“ Truly, he has just finished his journey from above: listen, 
listen, to this divine messenger.” “ Our friend is about to 
do wonderful things, he has already caught the wind ; he has 
seized it with his hand.” * 

10. — “ Accuse not a servant unto his master.” 

Whatever crimes your servants commit, no one will tell 
you of them, except those who wish to gain your favour. 
But let them once fall, then people in every direction coqie 
to expose their viilany. 

17. — “ The eye the ravens of the valley shall pick 

it out.” " 

In the East, in consequence of the superstitions of hea- 
thenism, numerous human bodies are exposed to become the 
prey of birds and wild beasts ; and it is wortliy of being 
recorded, that the evk is the part first selected by the former, 
as their favourite portion. It is, however, considered to be 
a great misfortune to be left without sepulchral rites ; and it 
is no uncommon imprecation to hear, “ Ah ! the crows shall 
one day pick out thy eyes.” “ Yes, the lizards shall lay 
their eggs in thy sockets.” 
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Chap. I. verse 6. — The wind returneth again accord- 
ing to its circuits.” 

The earth is believed to be one vast plain, having boun- 
daries of a circular shape ; and the wind is said to move 
around this circle, according to the direction of Vata-Riyana, 
the king or god of wind. To that deity sacrifices are offered 
when a vessel is launched ; also by sailors when at sea. 

11. 14 . — “The wise man's eyes are in his head.” ^ 

See that fool : wliere are his eyes? in the nape of his neck ! ” 

V. 12. — • “ The abundance of tlie rich will not suffer 
him to sleep.” 

In many parts of the East there are not any banks, or public 
offices, in which the affluent can deposit their riches : conse- 
quently the property has to be kept in the house, or concealed in 
some secret place. Under these circumstances, it is no wonder 
that a man having great wealth should live in constant dread 
of having it stolen, lliere are those who have large treasures 
concealed in their houses, or gardens, or fields, and the fact 
being known they are closely watched, whenever they pay 
special attention to any particular object, or place. The 
late king of Kandy, after lie was taken prisoner, and on his 
voyage to Madras, was much concerned about some of his 
concealed treasures, and yet he would not tell where they 
were.^ So great is the anxiety of some, arising from the jewels 
and gold they keep in their frail houses, that they literally 
watch a great yiart of the night, and sleep in the day, that 
their golden deity may not be taken Irom them. 

* “ Sec Keiiiiniseences relative to the late King of Kandv when on hk 
voyage to Madras, by William Oranville, Esq,, of his Majesty’s Ceylon Civil 
Service. 
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I knew a man who had nearly all his wealth in gold pagodas, 
which he kept in a large chest in his bed-room : neither in 
body nor in mind did he ever wander far from the precious 
treasure ; his abundance hindered him from sleeping ; and for 
a time it seemed as if it would hinder him from dying ; for when 
that fatal moment came, he several times, wlien apparently 
gone, again opened his eyes, and again gave another look 
at the chest ; and one of the east offices of his hands, was to 
make an attempt to feel for the key under his pillow ! 

VI. 7. — All the labour of man is for his mouth/^ 

My friend,” says the sage, to tlie diligent and successful 
merchant, why are you so anxious to have riches ? Know you 
not that all this exertion is for the support of one single span 
of the belly ? ” Tamby, you and your people work very 
hard ; why do you do so ? ” The man will look at you for a 
moment, and then putting his fingers on his navel, say, “ It is 
all for the belly.” 

VIL 10. — What is the cause that the former days 
were better than these ?” 

The Hindoos have four ages, which nearly correspond with 
the golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the western 
heathen. In the first age, called Krtihdj they say the corn 
sprang up spontaneously, and required no attention ; in the 
second, named Trmtha^ the justice of kings and the blessings 
of the righteous caused it to grow' ; in the third, called Tu- 
varay rain produced it : but in this, the fourth age, called 
Kallyy many works liavc to be done to cause it to grow. 

Our fathers,” say they, had three harvests in the year : 
the trees also gave an abundance of fruit. Where is now the 
cheapness of provisions ? the abundance of fish ? the fruit- 
ful flocks ? the rivers of milk ? the plenty of water ? Where 
the pleasures ? Wliere the docility of animals ? Where the 
righteousness, the truth, and affection ? Where the riches, the 
peace, the plenty ? Where the mighty men ? Where the chaste 
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and beautiful mothers, with their fifteen or sixteen children ? 
Alas ! alas ! they are all fled/^ 

13. — “ Who can make that straight, which he hath 
made crooked 

My lord, it is of no use trying to reform that fellow ; his 
ways are crooked : sliould you by force make him a little 
straight, he will relapse into his former state.” “ If you make 
straight the tail of the dog, will it remain so ?” 

25. — ‘‘I applied mine heart to know, and to search, 
and to seek out wisdom.” The margin has instead ^f 
applied, I and mine heart compassed,” i, e, en- 
circled, went round it. 

According to Dr. Adam Clarke, I made a circuit ; — I 
circumscribed the ground I was to traverse ; and all within 
my circuit I was determined to know.” 

In English we say, I studied the subject,” but in Eastern 
idiom, it is, I went round it.” Have you studied gram- 
mar?” — Yes, sutte sidte^^' round and round. That man 
is well acquainted with magic, for to my knowledge he has 
been round and round it; nay more, I am told he has com- 
passed ALL the sciences.” 

IX. 4>. — ‘‘A living dog is better than a dead lion.” 

A living sheep is better than a dead cow.” ‘‘ Why do 
you grieve so for the loss of your eldest son ? Should the 
best fruit-bearing tree in your garden fall, tlien that which 
REMAINS is the best.” 

11. — The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong.” 

Should a man of high caste fail in liis efforts, and another, 
who is low, succeed ; they say, If a man be fortunate, what 
can be done ? Can poverty or disgrace take aw'ay the hairs 
of the head ? Though a man be a hero, what can he do 
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against fate ? In what man there is wisdom or strength, we 
cannot tell; for all sometimes fail.’^ 

12* — “ Man also knoweth not his time: as the fishes 
that are taken in an evil net.’' 

Alas ! alas ! trouble has come suddenly upon me ; I am 
caught as fishes in the net.” We are all of us to be caught 
fis fishes in the net.” 

X. 7* — I have seen servants upon horses, and princes 
walking as servants.” 

In all ages and nations, w’e read or hear of complaints 
against those who have arisen from obscurity to respectability 
or rank in the state. It is notsoinodeni as some suppose for 
servants and inferiors to imitate their superiors ; and though 
some would like to see a return of the good old times ! ” 
when a man’s vest and jerkin would have to be regulated by 
his rank, such things are doubtless best left to themselves. 
The Hindoos are most tenacious in their adherence to caste, 
and should any one, through property or circumstances, be 
elevated in society, he will always be looked upon with secret 
contempt. Their proverb is, He who once w^alked on the 
ground, is now in his palankeen ; arid he who was in his pa- 
lankeen, is now on the ground.” 

16. — Woe to thee, O land ! when — thy princes 
eat in the morning.” 

It is considered to be most gross, most disgraceful, and 
ruinous to eat eahly in the morning: of such an one it is 
said, Ah ! that fellow was born with his belly.” — “The 
beast eats on liis bed ! ” — “ Before the water awakes, that 
creature begins to take his food,” which alludes to the notion 
that water in the well sleeps in the night. “ He only eats 
and sleeps 'pandy-polc^' i. e. as a pig. — “ How can we pros- 
per ? he no sooner awakes than he cries, teeii! tcen !^^ food ! 
food ! 
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XI. Cast thy bread upon the waters : for thou shalt 

find it after many days.^^ 

I believe Dr. Adam Clarke4s right in supposing that this 
alludes to the sowing of rice. The Tamul translation has it, 

Cast thy food upon the waters, and the profit thereof shall 
be found after many days.” Kice fields are So made as to 
X’eceive and retain the rains of the wet monsoon, or to be 
watered from the tanks or artificial lakes. The rice prospers 
the most when the ground, at the time of sowing, is in the 
state of mud, or covered with a little water. In some lands, 
the water is allowed first to overflow the whole, and then the 
roots are just stuck into the mud, leaving the blades to float 
on the surface. In reaping time, as the water often remains, 
the farmer simply lops oflF the ears. See on Job xxiv. 24?. 

4. — He that observeth the wind shall not sow; and 
he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” 

Ur, Boothroyd has tliis — observeth the wind, and is 
afraid it will blow away his seed, will never sow; and that is 
afraid of rain will not reap.” 

The favourite ] )roverb on this subject is, Enne^ chey^ chedtu ; 
emidmadf^ chcy^ vdlmmiy : ” i. e. In merchandise consider 
well ; but in agriculture not at all.” 

XII. 11. — The w«)rds of the wise are as goads and as 
nails.” 

It is vsaid, The words of that judge are quite certain; they 
are like the driven nails.” 1 have beard all he has to say, 
and the effect on my mind is like a nail driven home.” What 
a s})eaker ! all his words are nails ; wdio wdll draw them out 
again ?” 


c c 
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Chap. I. verse 7. — Tell O thou whom my soul 
loveth, where thou feedest, where thou makest thy 
flock to rest at noon.^’ 

Before noon, the shepherds and their flocks may be seen 
slowly moving towards some shady banyan, or other tree, 
where they recline during ihe heat of the day. The sheep 
sleep, or lai^ily chew the cud; and the shepherds plait pouches, 
mats, or baskets, or in dreamy musings while away their 
time. 


II. 5. — ‘^Stay me with flagons, comfort 'me with apples: 
ft)r I am sick of love.” 

Dr. Boothroyd: — Support me witli cordials; support me 
with citrons : for still I languish with love.” Dr. A. Clarke: — 
The versions in freneral understand some kind of ointments 
or perfumes by tlie first term,” Le, flagons. Comfort me 
wuth apples they had not apples as we in Eilgland ; it is, 
therefore, })robable the citron or the orange (both of^ which 
are believed to be good for the coip plaint alluded to) is the 
fruit meant. 

I am sick of love.” Is it not amusing to see parents and 
physicians treating this affection as a disease of a very serious 
nature ? It is called the Cdma-Cachal^ i. e. Cupid’s fever, which 
is said to be produced by a Wound inflicted by one of his five 
arrows. When a young man or woman becomes languid, looks 
thin, refuses food, seeks retp'ement, and neglects duties, the 
father and mother hold grave eonsultations ; tliey apply to 
the medical man, and *hc furnishes them" with medicines, 
which are forj;hwith to be be aclministered to relieve the poor 
patient 
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I, believe the versions in general are right in supposing 

' ointments or perfumes” af^ nieaiit instead of flagons, because 
they are still considered to be most efficacious in removing the 
COMPLAINT. Thus, when Jrhe fever is most distressing, the 
sufferer is washed with rose watery rubbed with perfumed oils, 
and the dust of sandal w'ood. Tlie margin has, instead of com- 
fort, straw me witli apples;” which probably means tho^citrons 
were to be pnt near to him, as it is believed they imbibe 
tlie heat;, and corisecjuently lessen the fever. It is also thought 
to be highly beneficial for the yoMiig sm^rey to sleep on the 
tender leaves of die plaintain tree {banana}^ or the lotus 
flowers ; and if, in addition, strings of pearls are tied to dif- 
ferent parts of the body, there is reason to hope the patient 
will do well. 


7^ — I charge you * that ye stir not up, nor awake 

my love.” - ^ 

Here again the custom illustrates the passage; it would be 
considered barbarous in the extreme to awake a person out of 
his sleep. Ho w often, in going to the liouse of a native, you are 
saluted with ^^Nittei['a-kulla--har^^ i.e. sleeps.” Ask them 
to arouse him : the reply is, Koodutha^^^ i. e. I cannot.” 
Indeecb to request such a thing shows at once that you are a 
griffin,^' ‘‘ Only tliink of that ignorant Englishman : he went 
to the house of our chief,p and being told he w^as asleep, he 
said he must hini, and actually made such a noise as to 
awake him ; and then laughed at what he had done.” 

14^,— « O my dove, that art in the clefts of the rock, in 
tlic secret places of the stairs, let me see thy coun- 
tenance, let me |iear thy voice; for sweet Js thy 
voice, and thy countenance is comely.” 

The Tamili trausladoii has, instead of countenance,” 
form : ” Thy form is comely.” Hr. Boothroyd says 


llic terin applied to new comers. 

c c % 
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stairs” is certainly improper; but may there not be here an 
xillusion to the ancient custom, of building towers in the East, 
for the purpose of acconirnodatirig doves? I have seen one 
which had stairs inside (probably to enable a person to ascend 
and watch for the approach of strangers) ; on the outside were 
numerous holes, in regular order, where the doves concealed 
themselves and brought up their young. It is common to call 
a female by the name of dove, but it refers more to secrecy than 
beauty. The mother of Ramar said it was necessary for him 
to go to the desert, but she did not mention the reason to her 
husband ; upon winch he said, by way of persuading her to 
tell him, Oh ! my dove, am I a stranger 

IV. 3. — ‘‘ Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet.” 

Beautiful lips are in this country Compared to coral. All ! 

my child, come hither with your coral lips.” 

V. 12. — “ His ej^es are as the eyes of doves by the rivers 

of waters, washed with milk, and fitly set.” Hebrew, 
lor fitly set, sitting in I'ulness;” that is, fitly placed 
and set as a precious stone in the foil of a ring.” 

See that youth, wliat a beautiful eye lie has ! it is like a 
sapjihire set in silver;” which means, the metal represents the 
white and the blue, the other part of the eye. The eyes of 
their more sacred idols are made of precious stones. 

Washed with milk.” Though people thus wash them- 
selves after a funeral, the custom is also spoken of by way of 
figure, as a matter of great joy. OIi ! yes, they are a happy 
pair ; they wash themselves with milk.” The joy is as 
great as being bathed in milk.” But some do tlms actually 
wasli their bodies three or four times a month, and the eHect 
is said to be cooling and pleasing. I suppose, however, it 
arises as much from an idea of luxui’y? as any other cause. 
The residence of the god Vislinoa is said to be surrounded by 
a SEA of MILK, which may also be another reason to induce 
the devotee thus to bathe himself. 
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VI. 4. — Thou art beautiful, O, my Ibve, as, Tirzah.'* 
This and the next chapters give an idea of what were the 
notions of beauty in the bride ; she was like the city of Tirzah 
belonging to the tribe of Ephraim. A handsome Hindoo 
female is compared to the sacred city of Seedambaram. The 
following, also, are signs of beauty in an Eastern woman : her 
skin is the colour of gold ; her hands, nails, and soles of the 
feet are of a reddish hue; her legs must be free from hair, 
and her gait like the stately swan. Her feet are small, like 
the beautiful lotus ; her waist is slender as the lightning ; 
her arms are short, and her fingers resemble the five petals of 
the kilntha flower ; her breasts are like the young cocoa-nut, 
and her neck is as the trunk of the areca tree. Her mouth 
is like the ambal flower, and her lips as coral ; her teeth 
are like beautiful pearls ; her nose is high and lifted up, like 
that of the catneleon (when raised to snuff the wind); her 
eyes are like the sting of a wasp, and the karungu-vally 
flower ; her brows are like the bow, and nicely separated ; and 
her ludr is as the black cloud. 

VII. 9. — “ Causing the lips of those that are asleep to 
speak.’’ 

When a [)erson speaks in his sleep, he is believed to be 
under the influence of a spirit, and therefore recourse is had 
to cliarms, to remove its ^)ower. When a man speaks in a 
confusixl way, it is said, Listen to that Idlow ; he mumbles 
like one in his sleep.” 

VIIT. 6. — “ Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a 
seal u[)on thine arm.” 

When a husband is going to a distant country, the wife says 
to him, Ah ! place me as a seal upon thy heart,” i, e, let me 
be impressed on thy atlections, as the seal leaves its impression 
upon the wax. Let not your arms embrace another ; let me 
only be sealed there “ for love is strong as death, jealousy 
is cruel as the grave.” 


c c 3 
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Chap. L verse 3. — Tlie ox knoweth his owner 

Israel doth not know.” 

Ah ! niy children, my cows and my slieep know me w^ell ; 
but you cease to acknowledge me.” Alas ! alas ! my 
cattle know" me better than rny w ife : I will go live with them, 
for tlieir love is sincere to me. I will not remain any longer 
in such a lainily ; henceforth the affectionate cattle shall be 
my companions, they shall be my children.” 

18. — Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as wliite as snow; though tliey be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.” (See on Ezek. xxiii. 14.) 

This, by many, is believed to refer to the strength of the 
colour and to the diflicuity of discliarging it : and though I 
do not presume to contradict that o[)inion, it may perliaps be 
suggested to have an additional meaning. Dr. Adam Clarke 
says, Some copies have CZ}- JiiO lie-^haninij like crimson 
garments.” 

The iniquities of’ Israel had become very great. In the lOth 
verse, the rulers are addressed as if of Sodom and tromorrah ; 
and in the 21st, it is said the faithful city liacl become a iiAiiLOT. 
In the 29th, “ 1 hey shall be ashamed of the oaks wlhcli ye 
have desired, and ye shall be confounded for the gardens 
that ye have chosen.” Is it not certain that these references 
to Sodom, to a harlot, and the gardens, allude to the wicked- 
ness, the idolatry, and tlie union which Israel had formed with 
the heathen ^ For what purposes were tl)e gardens or groves 
used, of which the frequenters were to be ashamed ? No 
doubt, for the same as those in the East at the present day. 
The courtesans of the temples receive those in the groves, 
who are ashamed fo go to their houses. Those wretched 
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females are called Soli^HUikal^ i. e. parrots of the grove. 

That wicked youth is always gathering flowers in the grove.” 

Thou hideous wTetch ! no one will marry thee ; thou art 
not fit for the grove.” (See on chap. Ixvi. 17.) 

Scarlet, or crimson, was the favourite colour of the ancient 
heathen prostitutes. (Jer. iv. 30.) And when thou art 
spoiled, what wilt thou do ? Though thou clothest thyself w^ith 
CRIMSON, though thou deckest thee with ornaments of gold, 
though thou rentest thy face with painting, in vain shalt thou 
make thyself fair ; thy lovers will despise thee.” This is an 
exact description of the dress and other modes of allurement 
used by a female of tlie same character at this day. (Rev. xvii. 
4.) The woman was arrayed in purple and scarlet colour, 
and decked witli gold and precious stones and pearls ; having 
a golden cup in her hand, full of abominations and filthiness 
of her fornication : And upon her forehead was a name written, 
Mystery, Babylon The Great, The Mother Of Harlots And 
Abominations Of Tlie Earth.” In that most vivid description 
bj^ Ezekiel (chap, xxii.) of the idolatries of Samaria and 
Jerusalem, they are represented as two irARLOTS, and there 
such disclosures are made as convey a most friglitful picture of 
the depravity of the people. She increased her whoredoms : 
for when she saw men ])ourtrayed upon the wall, tlie images 
of the Chaldeans pourtrayed with vermilkin.” * Her 
paraiuours, also, were Exceeding in dyeo attire upon their 
heads.” 

The SACRED prostitutes of the temples alw\ays have their 
garments of scarlet, crimson, or vermilion. 

Parkhurst says, Sisir occurs not as a verb, and the 

IDEAL meaning is nneertain ; but as a noun, vermilion, a very 
beautiful red colour. So the Seventy, fLtXrw, Pliny informs us 
that this, wrhich the Greeks call /juXtgv, was found in silver mines, 

* On tlio walls of the heathen temples, the most offensive fii^iires are 
pourtrayed in the same way. In the vestibule of one 1 once entered, there 
were men and women pourtrayed in every possibk position, 

c c 4 
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in the form of reddish sand, and was much used by the Homans 
in his time, as a paint, and formerly applied to sacred ! pur- 
poses.” — Calmet. Verrius, quoted in Pliny, tells us, that 
on high festival days there was a ceremony, and a kind of 
prodigality in painting the face of Jupiter with vermilion !” 
The ideal meaning (says Parkhurst) was uncertain,” and 
yet the colour was greatly used by the ancient idolaters, and is 
equally so by those of the present day ; and I think it more 
than probable, that the ideal meaning of this time is the same 
as that of antiquity. Quicksilver and sulphur unite in cer- 
tain proportions, and form the paint called vermilion.” Siva, 
the supreme, claims quicksilver as his jiroperty; and in the 
medical books it is called Siva’s crTrtpjxa. Sulphur is the pro- 
perty of the goddess Parvati, the consort of Siva, and it is 
called her These two, joined together, form the salhe- 

Imgam^ i. e. vermilion ! The ideal meaning, therefore, is not 
doubtful. Looking, then, at this favourite coi.ouRof ancient 
and modern idolaters, at the individuals by whom worn, at 
the meaning attached to it, and the ideas excited; considering, 
also, the abominable union wiiich Israel flirmed with the 
heathen, and at the term whoring as ajiplied in tlie Scriptures 
to the Israelites for following strajige gods ; vve prohalily gain 
an additional idea, which is worthy ol‘ being retained, of those 
Jewish sins which were as scarlet, but which, if repented 
were to be white as snow. 

II. 6. — ■ Thou, hast forsaken thy peo[)le, tlie house of 

Jacob, because they be replenished from the East, 
and are soothsayers like the l^hilistines.” Margin, 
more than the East.” 

Dr. Boothroyd — “ because they are filled with diviners 
from the East.” What ! were the descendants of Jacob re- 
plenished in their heathenish pursuits from the idolatrous 
East ? So says the prophet ! 

In an essay on the sacred Isles of tlui West, by Captain 
Wilford, he says, ‘‘' This passage I conceive to allude to 
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Hindoos, from the very forcible expression of, from the East, 
from beyond the East, or from the remotest parts of the East. 
The prophet did not mean the Chaldeans, who were well 
known to him, as he repeatedly takes notice of them/^ From 
what part could they be so well replenished ? Is it not in 
our nature to consider any article the most genuine, which is 
imported in a direct way from the place where it is produced ? 
The East still continues to send her diviners and jugglers to* 
all the contiguous isles and nations. 

3 . — « Their land also is full of idols.” 

This is a true and literal description of India : the traveller 
cannot proceed a mij.e, tlirough an inhabited country, without 
seeing idols and vestiges of idolatry in every direction. See 
their vessels, their implements of luisbaiulry, their houses, 
their furniture, their ornaments, their sacred trees, their 
DOMESTIC and public temples ; and they all declare that the 
land is full of idols. 

20, 21. — In that day a man shall cast his idols of 
silver, and his idols of gold, whicli they made each 
one for liimself to worship, to the moles and to the 
bats ; to go into the clefts of the rocks, and into the 
tops of the ragged rocks.’* 

This, no doubt, refers ^to the total destruction of idolatry. 

To the bats” {Vavals)^ those of the smaller species ; as the 
larger are eaten by the Hindoos, and were also used as an 
article of food by the Assyrians. Tlie East may be termed 
the country of bats; they hang by liundreds and thousands in 
caves, ruins, and under the roofs of large buildings. To 
enter such places, especially after rain, is most offensive. I 
have lived in rooms where it was sickening to remain, on 
account of the smell produced by those creatures, and 
wdience it was almost impossible to expel them. What from 
the appearance of the creature, its sunken diminutive eye, its 
short legs (with which it cannot walk), jts leather-like wings, its 
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half hairy oily skin, its offensive ordure ever and anon dropping 
on the ground, its time for food and sport ; darkness, when 
evil spirits also range abroad,” makes it one of the most dis- 
gusting creatures to the people of the East. No wonder, then, 
that its name is used by the Hindoos (as by the prophet) for an 
epithet of contempt. When a house ceases to please tlie inha- 
bitants, on account of being haunted ! they say (and also do) 
give it to the bah\ ‘‘ Alas ! alas ! my wife and children are 
dead ; iny liouscs, my buildings, are all given to the bats.” “ The 
bats are now the possessors of the once splendid mansions of 
royalty.” People ask, when passing a tenaiitless house, 
« Why is this habitation given to tlie bats ? ” Go, mis- 
creant, go, or I will give thee to the bats.” The old 

magician has been swearing we shall all be given to the bats/’ 
But why are moi.es associated with bats? wluit is there about 
THEM to cause them to be so offensive ? They are, I l)elieve, 
never spoken of rrith contempt ; nor is there an jtlliision, like 
that of the text, ever made to them. The word translated 
mole is confessedly of uncertain meaning. Calniet — Idols 
shall be thrown to the moles.” But the oriirinal word here is 

O 

not CHOLEX), but, as it stands in the printed copies, in two 
words, rmD *nDn ciiApiiAR piiAiiUT. Since, tlien, the 
word CHAPHAR explicitly means to shd:, and this is its proper 
idea, wliy not accept it here also, and dismiss the mole from 
this passage, considering chaphar umakijT as a duplication, 
anemphatical augmentation of the original idea? — sinks, deep 
sinks — the deepest of cavities. Dr. Harris and others say, 
some understand not an animal, but a deep sink or subter- 
ranean vault.” Where, tlien, many learned men differ, may 
w'e not think for ourselves ? especially as we have facts and 
verbal allusions to countenance another opinion. The Tamnl 
translation of the word in Isaiah, which we render mole, is 
MOON-'CiiEURU, a disgusting animal, which the English call 
musk rat, tliough it differs much from the Sorex ‘moschatiis of 
Dr. Pallas, and also from the Mus zibethicus of M. Sarrazin. 
I'he Orientals have a great abhorrence of this creature, ami 
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neither cats nor dogs will bite it, so offensive is the odour. 
The serpent, which lives on rats, is afraid or disgusted with this 
animal ; for, on seeing it,* it immediately gets out of the way. It 
has something of the shape and appearance of a mole ; its eyes 
are small, its nose is elongated, its skin and hair appear as if full 
of mange ; like the bat, it also delights in darkness, as it then 
seeks for food, and other enjoyments ; it loves to dwell in 
vaults, caves, sinks^ or amongst rubbish. Wherever you find 
the bat, there in general will be foand the moon--chcurii^ for it 
is said to be attracted by the ordure of the former : so strong is 
its odour, that in pass in (i through a room it leaves a stench 
behind, and in simply WAi.KiNCr over a. bo itle it will spoil 
that which it contains. The people say it is not generated 
according to the usual course of nature, but produced by Fii/rH. 
Call a man inoon^cheuru^ and if he dare, and can, he will 
instantly knock you down. ‘‘ (let out of my way, thou 
abominable inoon’-clicuru ; 1 smell thee : go live with that filthy 
creature, it is thy relation. Didst tluni not come into the 
world in the same W'ay as the 7noon^clicuruF Po, /, r. go, go. 
Tlio exasperation produced by sucli observations amounts al- 
most to madness. Since, then, several learned men believe the 
English w ord mole is not the proper rendering of the original, 
as there is not a natural association betwixt the mole and the 
bat; since tliere is a conipanionsliip and similarity betwixt the 
moon'-clmivit and the ; as they are both referred to for 
epithets of contempt and kuin ; as the learned Danish 
(and other) translators of the Scriptures (in Tamul) have 
selected that animal, as the one meant by the prophet ; I also 
think it probable the and not the mole, is the one 

intended. (See on Isa. xxx. 22.) 

HI. 15. — Grind the faces of the poor.” 

“ Ah ! my lord, do not thus crush my face : alas ! alas ! 
my nose and other features will soon be rubbed awiiy. Is 
my face to be made qiate flat with grinding ? My lieart is 
squeezed, my lieart is squeezed. That head man has been 
grinding the faces of all his people.” 
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16 . — “ Moreover the 'Lord saith, Because the daughters 
of Zion are haughty, and walk with stretched-forth 
necks, and wanton eyes, walking and mincing as 
they go, and making a tinkling with their feet.*’ 

In this, and the next eight verses, we have an accurate de- 
scription of the ornaments and manners of a Hindoo dancing 
girl. These females are given by their parents, when they 
are about seven years of age, to the temples, for the purposes of 
being taught to sing the praises of the gods ; of dancing before 
them, during some of their services, or when taken out in 
procession ; and to be given to the embraces of the priests 
and people. Near the temples and the topes, z. e. groves, are 
liouses built for their accommodation, and there tliey are 
allowed to receive their ])aramours. When they become too 
old for the duties of their jirofessiqn, their business is to train 
the young ones for their diabolical services and pleasures. 

Walk with stretclied-forth necks.” When the females 
dance, they stretch forth their necks, and hold tliem awry, as if 
their heads were about to fail off' their shoulders. “ And 
wanton eyes.” The margin, deceiving with their eyes.” As 
the votaries glide along, they mil their eyes (w hich are painted), 
and cast wanton glances on those around. Walking and 
inincing; ” margin, ‘‘tripping nicely.” Some parts of the 
dance consist of a tripping or mincing step, which they call 
iattC'-tatte. The left l()Ot is put firsts and the inside of the 
right keeps following die heel of tlie former. “ Making a 
tinkling witli their feet.” This sound is made by the orna- 
ments which are worn round their ankles. The first is a 
large silver curb, like that which is attached to a bridle ; the 
second is of the same kind, but surrounded by a great number 
of small bells; the third resembles a bracelet; and the 
fourth is a convex hoop, aliout two inches deep. 

17 * — Therefore the Lord will smite with a scab the 
crown of the head of the daughters of Zion, and tlie 
Lord will discover their secret parts.” 
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The long and beautiful hair in which they took so much 
pride was to be destroyed by the scab, and they were to be 
exposed to the public gaze, in allusion to the barbarous custom 
of some of the Eastern conquerors. 

18. — In that day the Lord will take away the braver}^ of 
their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their 
cauls, and their round tires like the moon.” 

Tinkling ornaments,” i. e. those which have been de- 
scribed. Cauls margin, net works.” The caul is a strap, 
or girdle, about four inches long, which is placed on the top of 
the head, and which extends to the brow in a line with the 
nose. The one I have examined is made of gold, and has 
many joints; it contains forty-five rubies and nine Y)earls, 
which give it a net-work appearance. 

Round tires like the moon.” The shape of an ornament 
like the crescent moon is a great favourite in all parts of the 
East. In Judges viii. 21. it is said that Gideon took away 
the ornaments lliat were on their camels* necks ; ” but in the 
Se{)tuagint 5 the words ornaments is rendered, like the moon; 
so also in tlie margin of the English Bible. The crescent is 
worn by Parvati and Siva, from wlioni proceed the lingam, 
and the principal impurities of the system. No dancing girl 
is ill full ilress without her round tires like the moon. 

19. — The chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers.” 

These consist, first, of one most beautifully w^orked, with a 
pendent ornaiiient for the neck ; there is also a profusion of 
others, which go round tlie same part, and rest on the bosom. 
In making curious chains, the goldsmiths of England do not 
surpass those of tlie East. The Trichinopoly chains are greatly 
valued by the fair of our own country. The bracelets ” 
are large ornaments for the wrists, in which are soinetimes 
enclosed small ueixs. The mufflers are, so far as I can judge, 
not for the face, but ibr the breasts* 
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20. — The bonnets and the ornaments of the legs, and 
the head -bands, and the tablets, and the ear-rings,” 
Bonnets,” I cannot find an article of dress which* cor- 
responds with this ; and in some translations it is rendered 
DIADEMS. Dr. Booth royd has, I believe, given the proper 
word, TIRES, which is confinned by the Tamiil translation, 
ornaments for the head. The principal one is made of gold, 
and crowns the top of the head like a skull-cap. It is beau- 
tifully engraved in circles, and is sometimes studded with 
precious stones, and is connected with another oval ornament 
which touches the caul. Ornaments of the i>eg.s,” We 
have not anv custom which illustrates tlie articles alluded to, 
for nothing of the kind is worn on any other part of the leg 
(excepting the toes), tlian those described in the sixtei^\th 
verse. If we give credit to other translators, it ought to have 
been rendered, ornaments of the arms : ” thus the German, 
the Dutch, the Danish, the Portuguese, and Tamul trans- 
lations, have AJ?MS instead of legs. The xSeptuagint has it, 

: and according to Schrevelius, ahmiixa, ?, c\ a 
bracelet or jewel worn on the left arni, and given to foot 
soldiers, was also worn by womejn.” llie same ornatiieiUs 
are also worn liere on both arms, just above tlie elbows, and 
are generally made of silver or g*old, to correspond with those 
round the wrists. 

Head-bands.” A gold girdle,^ most curiously worked, 
which is studded w ith rubies and beautiful pearls. It sur- 
rounds llie head like a girdle or belt, and serves to bind and 
connect some other parts of the ornaments of the head. 

Tablets margin, houses of the souls'^ Bisliop Lowth, 
perfume boxes;” but this I greatly doubt, for perfume boxes 
are not common.* When tlie apparent etymology of a 
word is contradicted by custom, there is reason to doubt its 
accuracy ; but wdien the etymology and the custom agree, 
there is good reason for accepting the interpretation. Houses 

* Ladies of rank have vsen ants, whose business it is to carry the incense 
and other perfumes. 
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of the $ouV\ Is there any thing which corresponds with these 
in the dress of an Eastern female? There is! The dancing 
girUl the *mive% of the pandarams, and many other *women^ 
wear an ornament resembling a hotae^ and sometimes a 
temple which contaim an image, corresponding with the 
of the Greeks, and the priapus of the Romans. 
The following are representations of two in my possession. 
(See on Dent. iv. 16.) 



I think it, therefore, more than probal)le, tliat these were 
what the prophet alluded to liy houses (f the soul?^ 

‘‘ The ear-rings.’’ Dr. Boothroyd says, Schroeder has 
proved that does not signify car-rings, but the 

images of serjiciits, which were worm as charms, to secure 
from, and to drive away^vils.” But would the dress of an 
Eastern female be complete without ear-u ings ? Certainly not. 
May not the signification, ‘‘ images of serpents,” rather refer 
to the devices of serpents which are made on the ear-rings, 
and used for the purposes alluded to ? 

21. — “ The rings and nose jewuds.” 

Rings.” These are worn on the first, third, and fourth 
fingers. Nose jewels.” From the septum, or middle 
filament, is a pendant whicli sometimes contains three rubies 

^ Tliese ornaincMUs arc generally made of silver or gold, and are some- 
times highly embellished with precious stones. 
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and one pearl ; and it nearly touches the upper lip. The left 
nostril is pierced, and contains a ring about an inch in 
diameter; another lies flat on the nose, and occasionally 
consists of a fine pearl surrounded with rubies. 

22. — The changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, 
and the wimples, and the crisping-pins.^^ 

The Eastern ladies take great pride in liaving many changes 
of apparel, because their fashions neveii alter. Thus, the 
rich brocades worn by their grandmothers, are equally fash- 
ionable for themselves. The mantles.’^ A loose robe 
which is gracefully crossed on the bosom. Wimples.” 
Probably the fine muslin wdiich is sometimes tlirown over the 
head and body. Crisping-pins.” This lias been translated 
the “ little purses,” or clasps ! When the dancing girl is 
in full dress, half her long hair is folded in a knot on the top 
of the head, and the other half hangs down lier back in three 
tails. To keep these from unbraiding, a small clasp ! or gold 
hooj), curiously worked, is placed at the end of each tail.* 

23. — The glasses, and the line linen, and the hoods, 
and the vails.” 

I have seen a dress in which were six pieces of silvered 
gla^^s, about an inch s([uare : but this may mean something 
bright or burnished, to assist in dressing. The Tainul word 
Kan-’dde^ translated looking-glass,” conveys no such meaning. 
It is derived from Ka7i the eye, and Ada to play. Dr. Adam 
Clarke says, the word wliich in Exod. xxxviii, 8. is translated 
looking glass,” ought to be “ mirror.” 

‘‘ Fine linen.” Perhaps muslin of the most delicate tex- 
ture, which was formerly so famous in all parts of the world. 

The floods.” 1 cannot, find anything which agrees with 
these. Veils.” When Rebekah saw Isaac for the first 
time, she took a vail and covered herself and from that 
time to the present tlie custom has not varied. 

Sec the Egyptian dancing girl in the sixt3'-5t!C(>nd plate of Calnieit 
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24, — And it shall come to pass, that instead of sweet 
smell, there shall be stink ; and instead of a girdle, 
a rent : and instead of well-set hair, baldness ; 
and instead of a stomacher, a girding of sackcloth ; 
and burning, instead of beauty.” ' 

Sweet smell.” No one ever enters a company without 
being well perfumed ; and in addition to various scents and 
oils, they are adorned with numerous garlands made of the 
most odoriferous flowers. A girdle,” Probably that 
w^hich goes round the waist, which serves to keep the garments 
from falling wliilst the girls are dancing. It is sometimes 
made of silver, Well-set hair.” No ladies pay more 
attention to tlie dressing of the hair than do these ; for as 
they never wear caps, they take great deliglit in this their 
natural ornament. Baldness,” in a woman, makes her most 
contemptible ; and formerly, to shave their head was a most 
degrading punishment. Stomacher.” I once saw a dress 
beautifully plaited and stilfened for the front, but I do not 
think it common. 

Here, then, we have a strong proof of the accurate observ- 
ations of Isaiah in reference to the Jewish ladies ; be h.ad 
seen their motions, and enumerated their ornaments : and 
here we have a most irielancholy picture of the fallen state of 
the daughters of Zion.” 

V. 18. — Woe unto them that draw iniquity with 
cords of vanity, and sin as it were with a cart 
rope.” 

Dr. Boothroyd — Woe to them who draw out iniquity as 
a long cable, and sin as the thick traces of a w ain.” Some 
think this metaphor is derived from rope-making; others 
that SIN and iNjyujTY denote the punishment. Dr. Adam 
Clarke believes the propliet refers to idol sackifices. The 
victims they oflered were splendidly decked out for the sacrifice, 
llicir horns and hoofs were often gilded, and their heads 
dressed out with fillets and garlands. The cords of vanity 
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may refer to the silken strings by which they were led to the 
altar; some of which were unusually thick,” 

But may not the passage allude to the immense cables with 
which the heathen draw^ their sacred cars ? In these very 
large vehicles, tlie gods are placed wlieii taken out in pro- 
cession, and sometijues five hundred men and u[)wards draw 
that iniquity witli long cables. To do this is a work of great 
merit; hence men of the first respectability join in the service. 


23. — Which justif}^ the wdeked for reward.” (Job xv.34. 

Fire shall consume the taberjiacles of bribery.”) 
Not a man in a thousand would liesitate to give or receive a 
bribe wlien there was the least chance of its l)eing kept secret. 
Nearly all the situations which are at the disposal of native 
chiefs, are acquired by /I'^cooh/, i. e. tlie reward of the hand : 
and yet there are numerous proverbs ag;aijist this system. In 
the book called Vdnan-Kovi there is a sentiment like tlrat 
contained in the quotation from .Tob ; for there a young female 
is described as living in the desert, vvliich was as hot as the 
house of him who takes bribes.” 

VII. 18.-^^^ And it shall come to pass in that day, that 
the Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in the utter- 
most part of the rivers of Egypt, and for the bee 
tliat is ill the land of Assyria.” 

Some £oinmeiitators think this metaphor is taken from 
the practice of those that keep bees; who draw them out of 
their liives into the fields, and lead them back again, (rvpi<rfji.ot(n^ 
by a hiss or a whistle.” But the people in tlie East were, I 
believe, never in the habit of keeping bees in hives, or in any 
other artificial way; because they principally, if not exclusively, 
collected their honey from rocks, and trees. 

I am of opinion the jiassage refers, not to the calling or 
training of bees, but to a deity amongst the heatlien, called the 
fly god, or master of flies.” A reference to what is written 
on 2 Kings i. 2. will afford a tolerable view of the history of 
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that god. It is therefore probable, that the bee of Assyria and 
the fly of Egypt denote those idolaters who worshipped an 
idol analogous to Beelzebub, the god of flies, and that they 
were to be the instruments in the hand of the Lord, of inflict- 
ing severe punishments on the land of Judea. 

20. — In the same day shall the Lord shave with a 
razor that is hired, namely, by them Ix^yond the 
river, by the king of Assyria, the head, and the hair 
of the feet: and it shall also consume the beard,” 
(See on Deut, xxi. 12, 13. 2 Chron. xvi. 14. and 
Isa. xviii. 2.) 

This is aiiotlier denunciation against the wicked Jews. 
Ahaz, their im})ious king, had been greatly troul)led by his 
enemies, the Philistines, Syrians, and Edomites; he therefore 
sent messengers to Tiglath-Pileser, (the heathen) king of 
Assyria, saying, I am lliy servant, and thy son ; come up, 
and save me out of the hand of the king of Syria; ” and in 
addition to this, his wickedness, he actually took the silver 

and gold that was found in the house of the Lord and 

sent ‘it for a j )reseiit to tlie king of Assyria,” in order to hike 
him to fight his battles against his Syrian fbes^ 

In the same day sluill the Lord shave.” By reading 
wliat is written on 2 Kings ii. 23., a better view will he gained 
of the contempt attached^to those who were bakl, and of the 
term, as being expressive of the most complete weakness and 
destitution. To tell a man you will shave him, is as much as 
to say you will ruin him — entirely overthrow him. Our 
king has shaved all his enemies,” means he has punished 
them ; reduced them to the most abject condition ; so that they 
have not a single vestige of power in their possession. “ Wliat, 
fellow ! didst thou say thou wouldst shave me ? ” I will give 
thy bones to the prows and the jackals. Begone, bald-head, 
get out of iny way.” The punishment to be inflicted on the 
Jews was very great; they were to be shaved on the Iiead, 
the beard, and ‘‘ the hair of the feet.” The latter expression 
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alludes to a most disgusting practice coiiimon in all parts of 
the East* Calinet says, Hie Hebrews modestly express by 
feet those parts whicli decency forbids to name: ‘ the water 
of the feet;’ * to cover the feet;’ ^ the hair of the feet.’ ” 

Thus the Lord was about to shave the Jews by a razor 
which they tlieniselves had hired ! 

VIII. 14. — A stone of stumbling, and for a rock of 
offence.” (1 Peter ii. 8. A stone of stumbling and 
a rock of offence.”) 

The idea appears to be taken from a stone, or a lilock of 
wood, being thrown in the path of travellers, over which tliey 
fall. “ Well, friend, did the king grant you your request?” 

— No, no; there was a Vdarii-hitti (from the verb Udaru- 
huvaihxL^ to stumble, and katli^ a block,) a stumbling-block in 
the way.” Just as Valen was attaining the object of his 
wishes, that old stumbling block the Modeliar laid down in 
the way, and the poor fellow stumbled, and fell.” Why are 
you so dejected tliis inorning?” — ‘Miccaiise 1 have had a 
severe fall over that stumbling block, my profligate son.” 

IX. 3. — They joy before thee according to the joy 
in harvest.” 

Kandan’s wife has at length borne her husband a son, 
and all the relations are rejoicing together, like unto the 
joy of harvest.” Are you happy in your new situation?” 

— <‘Yes; my semi osham^ niy happiness, is greater than that of 
the time of harvest.” Listen to the birds, Ijow merry they 
are ; can they be taking in tlieir harvest ? ” 


6* — ‘‘ The government shall be upon his shoulder.” 
Chap. xi. 14. — They shall fly upon the sliouldcrs 
of the Philistines.” (See on xxii. 22.) 

In the book Rdmdyanum^ Tessaratha^ the father of Jidmax\ 
says, he had borne the government of lyote sixty tliousand 
years upon his kShouldeiis. In a battle, the combatants are 
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said to fly upon each other’s shoulders. The figure is 
probably taken from the custom of wild animals thus attack- 
ing each other. 


20. — They shall eat every man the flesh of his own 
arni,'^’ 

See what that descendant of fiends has come to; he is 
now eating his own flesh.” 

X. S2.' — He shall shake his hand against the mount 
of the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem.” 

This is a part of the description of the march of Sen- 
nacherib against Jerusalem. When he arrives near the 
city, he lifts up his hand and shakes it, to denote that he will 
soon inflict signal punishment upon it. How often may this 
significant motion of tlie hand be seen ; it is done by lifting it 
up to the height of the head, and then moving it backwards 
and forwards in a cutting direction. Thus, when men are at 
so m’cat a distance as to be scarcely able to hear each other^s 

o « 

voice, tliey have this convenient way of making known their 
threaten ings, Sometiiiies, when brawlers have separated and 
apparently finished their (juarrel, one of them will turn round 
and bawl out with all Ins might, and then shake his hand in 
token of what he will still do. 

XI- 4. — The rod of his mouth.” 

Tlie application of this figure in die East refers rather to 
angry expressions, than to a judicial sentence. Tlie mouth 
of that man burns up his neighbours and friends.” His 
mouth ! it has set on fire all the people.” 

6. — The leopard shall lie down with the kid.” 

I’eopie of every age aiul clime often refer to antiquity, as 
the lialcyon period of innocence and delight : aikl the 
enquiry still is, What is the cause that the former days were 
better tliaii tliese ? ” In the book Uanidj/aniiin^ it is said, tiiat 
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formerly the tiger and the deer used to drink at the same 
fountain, and the fawns used to be suckled at the teats of the 
tiger. In all these glancings at the past, may there not be 
some reference to the primitive state of man ? 

XIII, 2. — Shake tlie hand, that they may go into the 
gates of the nobles.” 

Dr. Koothroyd — Beckon with the hand ; which also 
agrees with Mr. Benson and the Tamiil rendering. The way 
in wliich the people beckon for a person, is to lift up the right 
hand to its extreme height, and then bring it down with a 
sudden sweep to the ground. 

7. — Every maifs heart shall melt.” 

This figure appears to be taken from the melting of wax or 
metals. My lieart, my mind melts for liim; I am dissolved 
by this love.” Alas ! alas ! my bowels are melting within 
nie.” 


8. — They shall be in pain as a woman tliat travailetli.” 
(Jer. XXX. G. — Wherefore do I see every man 
wdlh his hands on his loins, as a woman in travail ?”) 

Great pains are often spoken of as die anguish of parturition. 

Ah ! my lord, I am very ill; my pains are like those of a 
woman when bringing forth her fii^t born.” Has it come 
to this ? am 1 to bring forth like a woman ? ” He cries 
like the woman in lier agony.” “Yes, my friend; as the 
pains of a female in child-bearing are jiroduced by sin ; so 
your present sufferings are produced by the sins of a former 
birth.” 


16. — “Their children also shall be dashed to pieces 
before their eyes.” 

One of the FAVOURiTK modes of punishment of the late 
king of Kandy, was to take the children of an offender and 
dash them to pieces before his eyes. After this the monster 
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used to give a horrid grin of satisfaction and triumph* (See 
on Proverbs xxvii. 22.) 

21. — Their houses shall be full of doleful creatures; 
and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
there.’^ (See on chaps, xx. xxi.) 

Yes ; the wretch is now punished for his crimes, and 
those of his fatlier ; dogs and devils are now dwelling in his 
habitation/' The owl, whose native name is anthi, is one of 
the most ominous birds of the East. Let him only alight upon 
the house of a Hindoo, and begin Ins dismal screech, and all 
the inmates will l)e seized with great consteriiaLion. Some 
one will instantly run out and make a noise with his areca- 
nut-cutter, or some other instrument, to affright it away. I 
recollect one of tiiese creatures once Hew into the house of a 
lady when she was in the pains of parturition : the native 
servants became greatly alarnjed, and ran to me, lamenting 
the fearful omen. I liad it driven from the house; and 
notwilhslaiiding the malignajit infimaice of tlje feathered 
visiter, and the qiialms of the flomestics, all things went on 
well. On another occasion, 1 sh<U one of tliein which had 
troubled us on the roof night by night: but as he was only 
wounded in the wing, J took liim into tlie house, with the 
intention of keeping him: l)ut the servants were so uncom- 
fortable, and comj)laiiie<l^ so much at liaving sucli a beast" 
in the house, I was obliged to send him away. From 
these statements it will be seen what ideas would be attached 
to the OWLS dwelling in tlie houses of Ihibylon. 

Satyrs shall dance there." Lempriere, Satyri, demi- 
gods of the country, wltose origin is unknown ! They are 
represented like men, but with t})e feet ftnd the legs of goats ; 
short horiis on the head, and the wliole body covered with 
thick hair. They chielly attended upon Ikicchus, and ren- 
dered themselves known in his orgies by their riot and lasci- 
viousness." 

Bacchus. His expedition in the East is most celebrated. 

b j> f 
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He marched at the head of an array composed of men as well 
as of women, all inspired >vith divine fury, and armed with 
thyrsiises, cymbals, and other musical instruments. The 
leader was drawn in a chariot by a lion and a tiger, and was 
accompanied by Pan and Silenus and all the Satyrs ! 

Pan, according to some, is the same as Faunus (also re- 
presented with the equipage of the Satyrs), and he is the 
chief of all the jSatyus.’’ 

What Oriental scholar can help thinking of Ilaniar or 
Rama, and Anuman his monkey chief, over the monkey 
soldiers, and their numerous victories, so celebrated in all 
parts of the East ? These millions of monkeys are de- 
scribed as being able to assume any form, and as being 
heroes of boundless energies, able to wield in combat rocks 
and mountains, and tremendously to annoy the enemy with 
their tails and teeth : skilled in every kind of weapon, they 
could remove the greatest mountains, pierce the stoutest 
trees, and in swiftness put to shame Saniada the lord of 
rivers, causing him to overflow his boimds; and, mounting in 
the air, they could seize the very clouds : they could rule 
inebriated elephants, and with their shout cause the feathered 
songsters to (all on the ground.’’ In these stories we have 
probably the origin of monkey or ape worship in Babylon, 
India, and China. f 

The passage, therefore, satyrs ^shall dance there,” may 
allude to the utter desolation of Babylon, and to the fabulous 
tales of those victorious monsters whose achievements occupy 
so large a place in Eastern and Western story ; or it may 
simply mean that the ape shall be found with other beasts 

* Ilunoomjinn, the monkey, has also been placed among the gods, as a 
form of Shivii. Temples to this god are to be seen ; and in some j)laces 
his image is worshipped daily; he is eveflL chosen by many as their guardian 
deity. Ilunoonianu bears some resemblance to Pan, and like him owes his 
birth to the god of the winds.*’ — Ward. 

f See Picart and Ward; also Rich on Babylon ; Fnigments to Cal- 
met, 597, 
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of the desert sporting in the once splendid palaces of Ba- 
bylon. 


22, — Their desolate houses.” 

Europeans are often astonished, in walking through a town 
or village, to see so many dEkSolate houses, and frequently 
come to improper conclusions from an idea that the place 
had once a greater number of inhabitants. At half an hour’s 
notice, families may be seen to leave their dwellings, never to 
enter them more. Hence in almost every direction may be 
seen buildings witli roofs half fallen in ; with timbers hanging 
in variotis positions ; shutters and doors flapping in the wind, 
or walls half levelled to the ground. Various are the reasons 
for w^liicli the .superstitious idolater will leave his dwelling : 
should one of the family die on the fiftli day of the new or 
waning moon the place must be forsaken for six: months ; 
or should the Cobra Capella (serpent) enter the house at the 
times alluded to, the peo})le must Ibrthwith leave the house. 
Does an owl alight on the roof for tvvo succj^ssive nights, 
the inmates will take their departure ; but if for one only, 
then by the perlbrjiiance of certain ceremonies the evils may 
be averted. Arc evil spirits believed to visit the dwelling ? 
are the children often sick? are the former as well as the 
present occupiers unfortunate ? then will they never rest till 
they have gained another habitation. Sometimes, however, 
they call for the sastre^ i. e, magician, to enquire if he can 
find out the cause of their trouliles ; when perha))s ho says, 
the w^alls are too high, or too much in this or that direction ; 
and then may be seen master, servants, children, carpenters, 
and masons, all busily employed in making the prescribed 
alterations. But another reason for the desolation in houses 
is, that a father sometimes leaves the dwelling to two or three 
of his sons; and then, wlieii the necessary repairs have to be 


note on Psalm exxi. (>. 
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made, one will not do this, and another will not do that, till 
tlie whole ci'umbles to the ground. 

XIV. 12. — How art thou fallen from heaven, O 
Lucifer, son of the morning ! How art thou cut 
down, which didst wciiken the nations ! Margin, 
instead of Lucifer, day$(at\^^ 

What are we to understand by the term Lucifer ? nothing 
more than the name of the mornin(; star ; which may l)e 
Venus or JupiTEii, according to the relative position in 
rel'ereuce to the sun. But to whom in the passage is the 
term Lucifer applied? No doubt to the Assyrian monarcli ; 
for nearly the whf)le chapter relates to the downlall of the 
Babylonish, or rather Assyrian empire. But is not Saian 
sometimes called by that name ? He is : and so far as the 
MORNING STAR is Concerned, nothing can be more inappro- 
priate than to give to him the name of the beautiful harbinger 
of day. But there is surely some reason for tins ejiitliet being 
attached to that fillen spirit. How can Lnciier be called 
>soN of the morning? Is not that planet especially Venus, of 
the feminine gender ? No, in Eastern language it is always 
MASCULINE ! Blit what do lexicographers say about 
heild P Parkliurst lias, The morning star, li'om its vivid 
splendour;’* and this interpretation is in some measure con- 
firmed by the 13th verse. But do jiot some .su})pose that 
Lucifer is an improper rendering, and that it ought to be 
HOW L ?” Yes ; but w hut diflerence does tliat make as to the 
epithet morning star being applied to the monarch of Babylon ? 
None; as son of the morning still implies the same star, 
having for its prefix howl, cry, lament, wdiicli w ell agrees 
with the {)redicted downfall of the king. But lias not tlie 
word R distinctive meaning? Tlie learned editor of 

Calniet says, under Lucifer, This w^ord seems to imjiorl 
one unduly exalted, or who has exalted himself unduly, a 
famous braggart, an upstart, intoxicated with power and 
supremacy, and tliorefore playing mad freaks in his tyranny 
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over neighbouring nations.’' But what has this to do with 
the beautiful MORNING STAR? Nothing; it is to the person 
signified we are to look for an explanation. But why call the 
monarch of Assyria by the name of that star ? Because I 
believe it to refer to his system of mythology. The editor to 
Cahiiet says, the subsequent allusions to ascending into 
heaven;”— to ‘‘ exalting his throne above the stars of God;” 
— to “ sitting on the mount of the congregation, that is of the 
gods ; ” — “ on the sides of the North,” that is, the mount 
Meru of the Hindoos ; seem to be Oriental, and even Brahrnini- 
cal. I liave repeatedly shown that tlie Hindoo and Assyrian 
systems of idolatry are substantially the same, and I think it 
is there we are to look for an illustration of the oualities 
attributed to Lucifer, and also for an ex})lanatioii of other 
allusions in this chapter. The name of tlie morning star 
among the Hindoos is Veele, and to it is attached person- 
ALiTY. He was the gooroo^ i. e. priest and teacher of the 
demi-gods or giants, called Assurs (recollect the Assyrians are 
often mentioned by that name in the Old Testament and in the 
Apocrypha) to Velij!: are ascribed the most malignant powers ; 
and through his cunning the gods were conquered by the 
Assurs, made prisoners, and put to the most degrading 
offices, "iliis braggart and the tyrants now rejoiced over tlie 
lujmbled gods, and were so intoxicated with their achievements 
that they began to contemjilate plans of greater daring. But 
Siva tlie supreme, hearing the cries of the celestial inhabitants, 
and compassionating their misery, complied with their 
requests, and granted a son to arise from his own body, 
through wliom they regained their liberty, conquered the 
Assurs, and tlieir wicked gooroo and thus triumphed 

over their old and cruel foes.f 

*' See IntrodiictioM, and various other places in this vohuiie. 

f Iti the book Scanda Puriirui (which is now in course of translation) 
is a full account of VEtaac ; of the origin, conquests, and tyranjn' of the 
Asseus; of tlieir cruelties to men, and all the celestials (excepting Siva the 
supreme), and of their final overthrow^ Scundan, the son of Siva. 

There is a striking similarity betwixt the giants, goils, and dt rai-gtHls oi 
the East, and those of flreece and Koine : Lempriere — Tlie giants are 
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How art thou cut down to the ground, which didst 
weaken the nations/* 

Tlie rutldess monarch of Assyria (Assur or AvSHUr), had 

rf|>resented as men of uncommon stature, with strength proportioned to 
their gigantic size. Some of them, as Cottiis, Briareus, and Oyges, bad fifty 
heads ! and oiu' hundred arms ! anti serpents instead of legs. The defeat 
of the Titans, to whom they were nearly related, incensed them against 
Jupiter, and they all conspired to dethrone him. The god was alarmed, 
and called all the deities to assist him against a powerful enemy, who made 
use of rocks, oaks, and burning woods for their weapons, and who had 
already heaped mount Ossa upon l^elion, to scale with more facility the 
walls of heaven. At the siglit of such tlrtmlliil adversaries, the gods fled 
with the griiatest consternation into l\gypt, where they assumed tite shape 
of difiereiit ANIMALS, to screen themselves from their pursuers. Jupiter, 
however, remembered that they were not invincible, jirovided lie called a 
MORTAL to his assistance, and by the advice oi’ Balias he armed his son 
llerciilcs in his cause. Witli the aid of this celebrated hero, the giants 
were soon put to flight and defeated/* 

Now then for the Hindoo account. The Assuiis were beings of immense 
stature; some of the cliiefs, sutii as Sinua-Miuulam ami \a\an, liad each 
one thousand hea<ls ; otiicrs Iiad five hundred ; and many were hiruishcd with 
three, and ten heads. They were the enemies and conquerors ol tliegods, 
and when figliting had, for vv<iapons, rocks and Imrniug forests, which they 
tJirevv at the chariots of tl»e celestials. At last tliose oftlie gods who were 
not made |>risoncrs, took to flight, and assumed the shape of various living 
creatures ! Brahma took the form of a swan ; Vishnoo that of a kitk; 
Cupera, became a crow ; Yama changed hiuiself into a camiilkon ; and 
ludraii became a pea( cu. K. At last the vYssurs were defeated by Scandan 
the SON of Siva, the su{»rcmc, and tlie gods were restored, to their former 
dignity. Is there not a vlry striking resemblance betwixt these accounts 
and those of nations so remote as the (xrc^eks and Hindoos V ( Jiance it 
could not be. But the Titans were said to !)e nearly related to those 
giants who fought the gods; and I am much mistaken if the wars of tlie 
K, vcha-tiiar and Vxsmnoo do not form another parallel to tlie Western 
story. But in what did these kindred accounts of India, Hreece, and 
Egypt (the latter also detail similar events) onuaNATE? There must 
have been some common semree. I agree witlr many learned men of 
antiquity and modern times, in looking at the sorirturai. account of the 
“ tower whose top was to reacii unto heaven,” and whose builders were 
confounded and scattered by oklestiai. agents, for an explanation of the 
wars of the gods and mcai. Now, then, let it be r(*col!ectcd, that thi.s .Babel 
wa.s the capital of Assyria ! reflect on theproutl. monarch of tJiat nation, to 
wliorn the name Lucifer, or Vei.le, the malignant gooroo of the Asstuis, 
was given ; think also on the signal defeat of his ancestors by celestial 
agents at Babel ; and then you see more of the force, the severity, tlie. 
dignity of tJie f>rop!ict, in saying, How art thou fallen from heaven, O 
kmcifer, son of the morning V* 
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long been devastating the nations ; he had assumed to himself 
the name of the morning star, Velle, the cruel, the malignant 
gooroo of the Assuks, who conquered and enslaved the gods; 
he emulated the daring of his impious ancestors at Babylon, 
and now he was to be “ cut down to the ground.” 

13, 14. — For thou hast said in thine heart, I will 
ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne above 
the stars of God : I w ill sit also upon the mount of 
the congregation, in the sides of the north : I will 
ascend above the heights of tlie clouds : I will be 
like the Most High.” 

These profane boastings are in excellent keeping with the 
triumphs ascribed to VTlle, and the intoxicated Assurs, who 
trampled on the humbled gods. They were then con- 
templating plans of still greater daring, w ere about to ascend 
into heaven, and to exalt their thrones above the stars of God. 
The bloated chieli in liis wild purposes, said, I will sit upon 
the mount of the congregation, in tlje sides of tlie north ; I 
will ascend above the heights of the clouds ; I will be like the 
Most Iliglu” Siva, the supreme, and all the gods, lived in 
infinite splendour on the heavejily mountains Ihjmalaya and 
Mem ; but Veeli: and the monstrous Assinis were for occu- 
pying tlieir places/'- (See on Isa. Ixv, 11.) 

« 

* The Hytiuilayan iriountains are the iiiglicst in the world, as they out- 
reach by sojiie hiiiuircils of ieet Coto'paA and Chimborazo of the Andes, 
They are eonsidered as most sacrkd in all i»arts of the East ; and arc 
known to tlie Hindoos as tlje mountains of the Jsortii I AVlien the accom- 
plished Heber first saw their stupendous heights, lie was struck with awe 
at wiiat lie termed the greatest earthly works of the Almighty Creator; 
the highest spots below the moon.” He was so astonished with tlie scenes, 
that he says, “ INly attention was completely strained, and rny eyes filled 
with tears ; eveay thing around was so wiki and magnificent, that man 
appeared as notliing, and 3. felt myself as if climbing the steps of tlic altar 
of God^s great temple.” *‘Tlie snowy mountains, which had been so long 
eclipsed, opened on us in full magnificence.” 


t Several of these have an altitude of ^^0,000 feet. 
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But. as were the proud heroes of this mythologic story, who 
in battle hurled rocks and mountains on their foes, who 
aspired to ifee habitation of' the gods in their sublime heights ; 
so was this Assyrian braggart, who arrogated to himself the 
name of Vellk, the star of the morning, who was for de- 
stroying God’s |)eople, and his lioly mountain to be brought 
to the ground : and those who saw it were to ask, Is this 
the man that made the earth to tremble, that did shake 
kingdoms; that made the world as a wilderness, and destroyed 
the cities thereof ; that opened not the house of his prisoners ?” 

Lucifer, the morning star, is called VKLLEin tlie East, and 
is of the masculine gender (agreeing with the son of the 
morning ” ) : he was the malignant gooroo of the Assuks, who 
wdslied to ascend into the sublime abodes of the gods. Here 
we have allusions to the identity of the Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Indian, and Grecian systems, in the wars of the gods and 
giants, in the overthrow of the former, their Higlit, and assump- 
tion of the shape of animals, and final restoration by a son of 
the supreme Jujiiter, or kSiva. Here, also, we liave the pro- 
bable origin of the term Lucifer, as being applied to Satan ; 
and of the stories in reference to the overthrow by celestial 
agents of the profane luiilders in the capital of Assyria. 
Here, also, we liave a tlignified ruosoeauA of Lucifer, the 
morning star, assigned to the Assyrian king in his insane and 
malignant wishes to triiirnpli over the Most High ; and here 
we have allusions and confirmations of Holy Writ, w hicli point ’ 
with the linger of scorn at the pigmy efforts of men to dis- 
organise that lilessed system of trutli : and here we have 
a most sublime declaration of the majesty of Jehovah. 

1,9. — Thou art cast out of thy grave like an abomi- 
nable branch.” 

Some suppose tlie term branch refers to the tree on which 
criminals were executed : but Ur. Boothroyd says the w’^ord 
never signifies a tree, nor even such a brancli as would 
be able to bear the weight of a nialelactor.” I believe the 
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word branch is here used as a metaphor for a descendant : a 
man. Thus the Orientals often call tlie different i:genxbers of 
a family, bhanches. In the preceding verse, feUrence is 
made to the splendid way in wliich the kings ol* the nations 
were interred in their own sepulclires : but this monster was 
not thus to repose in sepulchral glory, but to be cast out of 
his grave, like an abominable branch of tlie house of his 
fathers. 1 or it is said in the next verse, Thou slialt not be 
joined with tliein in burial, because thou hast destroyed thy 
land, and slain thy people.’’ (See on Cleri. xlix. 22.) 

23. — “ I will sweej) it with the besom of destruction, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” 

What was he gx>ing to sweep ? The devoted city of 
Babylon. U’he word bi:som is often used as a figure, to 
denote the way in wdiich people are swept from the earth. 
Tims, wlien tlie cholera morbus began to rage, it w^as said, 
^^Alas ! alas ! it Is sw^eeping us away as with a besom.” How 
is the cliolera in your village?” — It lias come like besoms.” 
When tlie people made offerings and sacrifices to tlie demons 
Avlio were believed to produce the disease ; the magician, who 
was believed to be the devil’s agent, sometimes said, “ Make 
such and such offerings, or I will sweep you away with a 
besom.” In tlie Hindoo Calendar or Almanack, where pre- 
dictions are given resjiectyig certain months of the year, it is 
often said, year is not good, it brings a besom.” 

XVI. 2, — “ As a wandering bird cast out of the nest.” 

The figure appears to he taken from a young bird being 
throw n out of the nest before it is able to fly> and which con- 
sequently wanders about for a place of refuge. Well, 
1 araban, what has become of your profligate son ?” — 1 know 
not, my friend, because I have turned him out of the nest.” 

Why, my boy, have you come to this distant country?”- — 

Because my relations turned me out of tlie nest.” Alas 
for me ! alas for me ! ” says the bereaved mother ; rny young 
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one lias taken to the wing; ,it has flown from the nest/^ I 
have only ^t>ne left in the nest; shall I not take care of it?^’ 
I should like to get into that nest says the young man who 
wishes to marry into a high and rich family. Ah ! my lord, 
dismiss me not from your service : to whom shall I go for 
employment ? I have many children, who will be sufferers if 
I leave you ; who will throw a stone at the nestlings ? who 
will put fire to the lair of the young cubs of the jungle ? 
Ah ! my lord, turn me not away ; I shall be like a bird wan- 
dering from its nest.^’ 


4. — The extortioner is at an end, the spoiler ceaseth, the 
oppressors are consumed.” (The Hebrew has, instead 
of extortioner^ Kxringer ; and in j)lace of oj^pressors^ 
the treaders doxmu) 

The Tamul version agrees with the Hehrew, to wring, 
to squeeze, and press.” The treaders down,” alludes to the 
custom of conqnej’ors, who make their prisoners lie down on 
the ground, in order that they may tread upon them. (8ee on 
chap, xviii. 7. 


11. — My bowels shall sound like an harp.” 

‘‘ Woe is me ! woe is me ! niy bowels are like the tam-hat- 
i. e. the native drum, Yes; my bowels are like the 
black cloud i. c, when it discharges its thunder. 

XVIII. 1, — Woe to the land shadowing with wings.” 

Learned men have written much resjiecting the locality of 
the land shadowing with wings, and have come to very dif- 
ferent conclusions. One man proves to his own satisfaction 
that it means such a country; another, on seeing the gauntlet 
on the ground, enters the lists, and in a high tone of spiritual 
chivalry says, it means no such place ; that wo are to look in 
a very different direction for a solution of the difficulty. 
Though I do not undertake to decide as to what country is 
meant> I may offer illustrations to no less than six Orientalisms 
which are found in this chapter. 
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1 . The land shadowing with wings.’* In Eastern language 
the SHADOW of a person means his protection, and the com- 
fort derived from such a situation, and this is the meaning 
of the following passages : — ^‘The children of men put their 
trust under the shadow of thy wings.” In the shadow of 
thy wings will I rejoice.” “ He that dw^elleth in the secret 
place of the Most High, shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty.” To trust in the shadow of Egypt.” ‘‘ There- 
fore shall the strength of Pharaoh be your shame, and the 
trust in the shadow of Egypt your confusion.” Also in 
Judges ix. 15. Ps. xvii. 8. Cant. ii. 3. Isa. xxv. 4.; xlix. 2. 
Lam. iv. 20. Ezek. xxxi. 6. 12. 17. the word shadow has 
a kindred meaning. In conformity with the above idea the 
figure may be heard daily. Listen to that destitute man ; he 
goes to his superior, and says, My lord, look upon a miserable 
creature ; have pity on me, and allow me to come under your 
shadow.” Ah ! could 1 but get under the shadow of the 
king, then should I be at rest.” How is Miitto getting on 
in these days ? ” — Getting on ? have you not heard he is 
under the shadow of the Modeliar ? ” 

Whatever land, therefore, may be meant, it points at some 
country which affected to be its own mioTECTiON (and 
probably that of others) by its shadowing wings, and may 
mean the shadow of Egypt.” 

2, — Go, ye swift messengei’s, to a nation scattered and 
peeled, to a people terrible from their beginning 
hitherto; a nation meted out and trodden down.” 

2. To whom were the messengers to go ? to a terrible 
people. What was to be their condition ? they were to be 
SCATTERED — w ere to be routed ; dispersed, put to confusion. 
Thus Moses : Rise up, Lord, and let thine enemies be 
SCATTERED, and let them that hate thee flee before thee.** 


* See Belzoni’s Plates, by Mr. Murray, Albemarle Sti*ect, whei*e the 
wings, the protecting emblems, may be seen in every temple and cave. 

E E 
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Thou hast scattered us among the heathen.” Ye shall 
be SCATTERED through the countries.” 

Scandan was the hero of the gods ; he scattered all the 
Assurs.” The king has scattered all his foes.” The 
British troops have scati’ERED the Birmese.” The terrible 
people, therefore, were to be scattered, dispersed, routed ; 
to be put to utter confusion. 

3. They were also to be peeled;” t. e. to be kSHaved. 
The original MUR^rm is by some rendered made 

J3ALD” — by otliers ‘^peeled or shaved.^* Parkhurst says, under 
HI. To make smooth, as the head stripped of its 
hair, occurs (Ezra ix. 3.) literally, And I made iny head 
smooth from hair. Isa. 1. 6. I gave rny cheeks to those who 
made them smooth; namely, by plucking offTlie hair, which 
according to the Eastern notion was, and still is, an indignity 
of the highest kind.” The learned Lexicogra}>her thinks the 
})assage in Isaiah translated peeled ” refers to the same thing. 

Dr. A. Clarke says ‘‘ peeled — smoothed — either relating 
to the practice of the Egyptian j)riests, who made their bodies 
smooth by shaving off their hair, or rather to the country’s 
being made smooth, perfectly plain, and level, by the overflow- 
ing of die Nile.” 

The Tamul ti anslation has, instead of peeled,” ^Cshaved;” 
which I believe to be the true ineaniiii!:. l^arkhiirst is ri^xht 
in saying to pluck off the liair (or ^lave), is a great indignity 
in the East. To say the king has siimtu, or savariitt, i,e, 
SHAVED his enemies, shows at once tliey have been com- 
pletely in his powder. The boasting foe says he will shave 
us all : but let him take care of his own hair.” Yes, wretch, 
I will shave thee.” (See particularly on Isa. vii, 20.) In 
the same day shall the Lord suave with a razor that is hired,” 
8i.c. (Also on Dent. xxi. 12, 13., and 2 Chronicles xvi. 14.) 

4. Meted out.” I will mete out the valley of kSuc- 
coth.” Dr. A. Clarke : — Dividing and meting out signify 
possession.” The definition of the learned Doctor is in 
exact accordance witli the Eastern notion : thus the British 
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have ALLATu, i. e, measured India, means they have sub- 
dued, portioned out, taken possession of it. The idea seems 
to be taken from the practice of dividing the land of a con- 
quered foe, and giving it out for the possession and enjoy- 
ment of strangers ; or even to those whose real property it 
was. 

5. “ IVodden down.’^ Joshua called the captains of his 
army, and said, Come near ; put your feet upon the necks 
of these kings. And they came near, and put their feet 
upon the necks of them.” Look, also, at the exciting lan- 
guage of the great deliverer (chap. Ixiii. 3.) : — I will tread 
them in mine anger, and trample them in my fury.” (Ps. cxix. 
118. Isa. xiv. 19.; xxv. 10. ; xxviii. 3. and 18. Lam. i. 15. 
Dan. viii. 13. Mic. vii. 10. Luke xxi. 24. Hcb. x. 29.) 

In the wars of the gods and giants, frequent mention is 
made of the savage triumph of the conquerors, who trampled 
on the bodies of the vanquished. Tlius Vishnoo stood on 
the body of the demon he had conquered ; and thus do 
those who overcome others at this day. Get out of my 
way, contemptible fellow, or I will 'i’READ upon lliec.” My 
feet shall soon press thy neck.” Thou art not good 
enough for me to tread upon.” Trodden down.” 

7. — In that time shall the present be brought 
unto tlie Lord of Hosts of a people scattered and 
peeled.” 

6. This completes the degradation of tlie vanquished. They 
were now to be presented as slaves to the conqueror ; al- 
luding to the custom of presenting prisoners of war as slaves 
to the victors. See, then, the gradation of their misery : they 
were, 1 . To be sca rrERED, /. <?. conquered, dispersed ; 2. 
Were to be shaved, as a token of their captivity; 3. They 
and their lands were to be meted out, divided, and taken pos- 
session of ; 4. Were to l)e trodden under foot, to denote their 
misery ; and, 5. To complete the picture, were to be presented 
as SLAVES to the conquerors. 

E E 2 
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XXL 5. — Arise, ye princes, and anoint the shield.’^ 
(Hab. i. 16. — “ They sacrifice unto their net, and 
burn incense unto their drag.'^) 

Strange as it may appear, the Hindoos make offerings 
to their weapons of war, and to those used in hunting. 
Fishermen offer incense to the bag in which they carry their 
fish, and also to the net ; thus, whilst the incense is burning, 
they hold the different implements in the smoke. They also, 
when able, sacrifice a sheep or a fowl, which is said to make 
the ceremony more acceptable to Varuna, the god of the sea. 
Should the tackle tlius consecrated not prove successful, tliey 
conclude some part of the ceremony has not been properly 
performed, and therefore must be repeated. But, in addition 
to this, they often call for their magicians to bless the waters, 
and to intercede for prosperity. Nor is this sacrificing to 
implements and weajions confined to fishermen, hunters, and 
wan-iors ; for even artisans do the same thing to their tools ; 
as also do students and scholars to their books. Thus at the 
feast called ncnn-ratcrc^ i. e. the nine nights, carpenters, 
masons, goldsmitlis, weavers, and all other tradesmen may be 
seen offering to their tools. Ask them a reason, and they say 
the incense and ceremonies are acceptable to Sarum-imthi^ the 
beautiful goddess of Brahma.^ 

8. — And he cried, A lion: any lord.” The margin has 
this, cried as a lion.” 

The Taniul translation also has this, as a lion ; and no- 
thing can be more common than to say of a man who has a 
loud voice, or of one makes a great noise, oron^ smgani^ 
polcy sattam^ parmu-kerch'j i, e. he makes a noise like a lion. 

* Tjerniaii anti Bennet, in their travels in a more remote province of 
India, met with a siinilar usage ; they say, “ This is the day on which 
the Hindoos pay divine honours to the implements of their various trades, 
the files and hammers of the smiths, the chisels and saws of the carpenters, 
the diamond of the glazier, tlie crucible of the goldsmith. Thus do they 
resemble those of old, who sacrificed to their net, and burnt incense to 
their drag.’’ 
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Thus did the man in the watchtower cry aloud like a 
lion. 


9. Babylon is fallen, is fallen.’'^ 

This is a prophecy, and yet speaks as if the event to which 
it relates had been already accomplished. In Jeremiah, also, 
li. 8., it is said, Babylon is suddenly fallen and destroyed.” 
David says, Thou hast smitten all mine enemies.” Dr. A. 
Clarke says, That is, thou wilt smite !” He speaks in full 
confidence of God’s interference, and knows that he shall as 
surely have the victory as if he had it already. In these selec- 
tions the PAST tense is used instead of the future. He who 
came from Edom wdth dyed garments from Bozrah, is made to 
say, I will stain all my raiment.” Dr. A. Clarke has, And 
1 have stained.” In this instance, therefore, the future is 
used for the past. (Ps. Ixix.) : — Let their table become a 
snare before them ; and that which should have been for their 
welfare, let it become a trap. Let their eyes be darkened, that 
they see not ; and make their loins continually to shake. Pour 
out thine indignation upon them, and let thy wu'athful anger 
take hold of them. Let their habitation be desolate ; and let 
none dwell in tlieir tents.” Dr. Boothroyd renders these 
imprecations in the future, because he believes the whole to 
refer to judgments that should fill on the enemy. Dr. A, 
Clarke says, The execrations here, and in the following 
verses, should be read in the future tense, because they are 
PREDICTIVE, and not in the imi'erative mood, as if they w ere 
the offspring of the Psalmist’s resentment.” 

It is common in Eastern speech, i^^ordcr to show the cer- 
tainty of any thing which shall be done, to speak of it as 
having been already accomplished. Thus tlie Psalmist, in 
speaking of the iniquities^ of bad men as having already re- 
ceived their rew’ard, evidently alludes to the certainty of 
future punishment. It is therefore of the first importance to 
know in what tense the verb is meant, as that alone wdll give 
a true view of the intention of the writer. 


E e 3 
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In the Tamul language the past tense is often elegantly used 
for the FUTURE : thus, in the Nan-nool (the Native grammar) 
this distinction is beautifully illustrated. Does a note require to 
be taken to another place in a very short time, the mes- 
senger, on being charged not to loiter on the ^vay, replies, 

Nmt vantliu i. e. I have already returned 

whereas he has not taken a single step of his journey. 
‘‘ My friend,^^ asks the priest, when do you intend to go 
to the sacred place and perform your vows ?” — Nan j)oye 
van^thain^'* i. e. I have been and returned,” which means he 
is going immediately. Carpenter, if you are not quick in 
finishing that car, the gods will be angry with you.” — My 
lord, the work is already done ; ” when perhaps some months 
wdll have to elapse before the work can be finished.^ But 
they also use tlie past for the future, to denote certainty 
as well as speed. Do the ants begin to run about with their 
eggs in their mouth, it is said, it has rained, 

though a single drop has not fallen on the ground. The 
meaning is, the sign is so certain, that all doubt is removed. 

Why does that man go to the village ? Does lie not 
know the cholera is sweeping as a Ixjsom ? Alas ! alas ! 
amon^heiti jmidn ; he is already dead which means, he 
will certainly die.f Should the friends of a young man en- 
quire whether he may go to sea ; the soothsayer says (if the 
signs are unfavourable), He is already drowned.” 

But the FUTURE is also used instead of the past, as in the 
case of the deliverer from Bozrah : I w^ill stain,” for I 

have stained.” Should a man refuse to obey an officer, and 

When Messrs. Tyerinan and Bennet told King Poinare of Tahitc, that 
they wished to have the mode! of a eaaoe, he replied, It is made 
long ago;” meaning, that it should certainly and immediately be done. 
Vol.Lp.l2:i. 

f The people of the East l)elifvc the cholera to be infectious, and I 
think the same : but when due precautions are taken, there is scarcely any 
cause for fear. I have known a whole village depopulated; but am per- 
suaded it would not have been the case, had more attention been paid to 
cleanliness, and to the inodes in which the sick were attended to, and their 
dead buried. 
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enquircj Where is the order of the king?’^ the reply is, 
“ He WILL command/^ which strongly intimates it has been 
done, and that other consequences will follow. (] Sam. iii. 
13. SeC' margin, 1 Kings iii. 13.; also vi. 1., and xv. 25. 
2 Kings viii. 16- Dan. ii. 28. ; also iii. 29. ; for all of which 
see marginal readings. See Dr. A. Clarke on Matt. iii. 17. 
also xxvi. 28., blood is shed, for will be shed.) 

XXII. 17. — The Lord will carry thee away with a 
mighty captivity, and wnll surely cover thee.” (Es- 
ther vii. 8. 2 Sam. xix. 4. Ps. Ixix. 7. and Ixxiii. 
6. Prov. X. 6. Jer. iii. 25. Ezek. vii. 18.) 

To be covered is a sign of mourning, of degradation, and 
inferiority. I'eople in great sorrow cover their faces with 
their robes ; thus may be seen the weeping mother and 
sorrow-struck father ; they cover themselves from the sight 
of others, to conceal tlicir dejection and tears. But when 
people are ashamed, also, they cover their heads and faces. 
For a man to say he will cover another, intimates superiority, 
and sliows that he will put him to confusion. Yes, the man 
who was brought up and nourished by the Modeliar, is 
now greater than his benefactor, lor he coveks him.” Look 
at tliat parasitical banyan tree ; when it first began to grow on 
the other tree, it was a very small plant, but it has been al- 
lowed to flourish, and now it covers the parent stock.” 

Thus, those who were to be carried into captivity, were 
to be covered, in token of their sorrow, degradation, and 
inferiority. 

18. — He will surely violently turn, and toss thee like 
a ball, into a large country : there shalt thou die.” 
The Hebrew has, instead of large country,” land 
large of spaces.” 

This figure, violently to turn thee, appears to be taken fi om 
the custom of a conqueror who rolls on the ground the 
person he has vanquished : hence it is common to say, I 

E E 4 
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will roll thee/’ for I will triiiinph over thee/’ You roll me, 
fellow ! I will roll you and turn you upside down/’ Does a 
man overcome another in argument, the bystanders say, Ah! 
how he has rolled him.” Nay, nay, you have not rolled 
me yet/’ But to say, you shall be rolled, means also, you 
shall die ; which seems to be implied in the threatened cap- 
tivity, for there shalt thou die.” 

22. — And the key of the house of David will I lay 

upon his shoulder.” 

How much was I delighted when I first saw the people, 
especially the Moors, going along the streets with each his 
key on his shoulder. The handle is generally made of brass 
(though sometimes of silver), and is often nicely worked in 
a device of filigree. The way it is carried is to have the 
corner of a kerchief tied to the ring; the key is then placed 
on the shoulder, and the kercliief hangs down in front. At 
other times they have a bunch of large keys, and then they 
have half on one side of the shoulder and half on the other. 
For a man thus to march along with a large key on his 
shoulder, shows at once that he is a person of conse- 
quence. “ Rilman is in great favour with the Modeliar, for 
he now carries the key.” Whose key have you got on 
your shoulder?” I shall carry my key on my own 
shoulder.” • 

The key of the house of David was to be on the shoulder 
of Eliakirn, who was a type of him who Jiad the govern- 
ment ” upon his shoulder ; ” “ the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of peace.” 

23. — “I will fasten him as a nail in a sure place.” 

(Ezra ix. 8.) 

When a man in power has given a situation to another, it 
is said of the favoured individual, He is fastened as a nail.” 

Yes, his situation is fixed, he will not be moved.” What ! 
has Tamban lost his glory ? I thought he had been fastened 
as a nail.” 
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XXV. 10, 11. — Moab shall be trodden down under 
him, even as straw is trodden down for the dunghill. 
And he shall spread forth his hands in the midst of 
them, as he that swimmeth/' (The margin has, 
instead of trodden down,” or threshed in Mad^ 
menah*^) 

Dr. A. Clarke, has for the dunghill,” under the 
wheels of the car.” This may allude to their ancient cars of 
war, under which Moab was to be crushed, or under her own 
heathen cars, in which the gods were taken out in procession. 
To spread forth the hands, as a person when swimming, may 
refer to the involuntary stretching forth of the limbs, when 
the body was crushed with the weight of the car ; or to the 
custom of those who, when they go before the car in pro- 
cession, prostrate themselves on the ground, and spread out 
their hands and legs as if swimming ; till they have measured 
the full distance the car has to go, by throwing themselves on 
the earth at the length of every six feet, and by motions as if 
in the act of swimming. The whole of this is done as a 
penance for sin, or in compliance wutli a vow made in sickness 
or despair. 

XXVIII. 15. — We have made a covenant with death.” 

Of those who have often had a narrow escape from death, 
it is said, Those fellows have entered into an agreement 
with death.” They have made a friendship ; death injure 
them ! chcc^ chec, they understand each other.” 

XXIX. 4. — And thou shalt be brought down, and 
shalt speak out of the ground, and thy speech shall 
be low, out of the dust, and thy voice shall be, as of 
one that hath a familiar spirit, out of the ground, 
and thy speech shall whisper out of the dust.” 

The whole of this refers to the way in which wizards pro- 
fess to hold communications with evil or departed spirits. 
(See on Deut. xviii. 11.) 
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XXX. 14. — And he shall break it as rfie breaking of 
the potter’s vessel that is broken in pieces ; he shall 
not spare : so that there shall not be found in the 
bursting of it a sherd to take fire from the hearth, 
or to take water withal out of the pit.” 

This solemn threatening refers to the Jews for their wicked 
reliance in the shadow of Egypt they were to be reduced 
to the greatest straits for thus trusting in the heathen. It is pro- 
verbial to say of those who have been robbed, and left in des- 
titute circumstances, “ They have not even a potsherd, not a 
broken chatty in tlieir [possession.” To appreciate this idea, it 
must be remembered that nearly all their cooking utensils, all 
their domestic vessels, are made of earthenware ; so that not to 
have a potsherd, a fragment left, shows the greatest misery. 
Even Job, in all his poverty and wretchedness, was not so des- 
titute, for he had a potsherd to scrape himself witlml.” A 
sherd to take lire from the hoartli.” This allusion may be 
seen illustrated every morning in tlie East Should the good 
woman’s fire have been extinguished in the niglit, she takes a 
potsherd in the morning, and goes to her neighbour for a 
little fire to rekindle her own ; and as she goes along, she 
may be seen every now and then blowing the burning ember, 
lest it should go out. 

They were not to have a sherd, out of which they could 
drink a little w^ater. Not having [)anips, they are obliged to 
have something to take water from the well or tank. Of a 
very poor country it is said, In those parts there is not a 
sherd out of wdiich you can drink a little water.” “ The 
wretchedness of the people is so great, they have not a sherd 
with which to take water from the tank,” 

22. — Ye shall defile also the covering of thy graven 
images of silver, and the ornament of thy molten 
images of gold : thou shalt cast them away as a men- 
struous cloth ; thou shalt say unto it, Get thee hence.” 

By this passage we are strongly reminded of the idols, 
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which were to be cast unto the moles and the bats : the 
offensive allusions in both places are nearly related, and show 
with what sovereign contempt the gods were to be treated. 
The indecent reference may be heard in every street and bazar, 
from the mouths of people of eveiy class, and even children, 
who, so far from being reproved, are only laughed at. When 
females quarrel, they often call each other toomy-cheely^ and, 
strange to say, men do the same thing. Thus were the 
images of gold ” to be cast away, “ as a menstruous cloth,” 
saying, “ Get thee hence.” ^ 

24. — Shall eat clean provender, which hath been 
winnowed with the shovel and with the fan.” 

Those wlio form their opinion of the latter article by an 
English FAN, will entertain a very erroneous notion. That of 
the East is made of the fibrous part of the palmirah or cocoa 
tree leaves; it measures about a yard each way, and is of 
tlie annexed shape. Thus may be seen the 
farmer wafting away the cliaff from the corn, 
having the round part of the fan in his hand : 
and thus may be seen the females in the 
morning, tossing in the air the husk from 
their rice. (See on Jer. xv. 7.) 

29. — Ye shall have a song, as in the night when a 
holy solemnity is kept.” (Job xxxv. 10. Who 
giveth sojigs in the night,” Psa. xlii. 8. ; Ixxvii. 6.) 
Music is considered far more enchanting at night than at 
any other period ; it gives cheerfulness to darkness, and 
pleasure to the heart.” Their favourite proverb is, “ the day 
SONG is like the flower of the gourd,” u e. devoid of smell. 
Nothing is more common than for adults to sing themselves 
to sleep : thus, as they recline, they beat a tabret and chant 
the praises of their gods, till through heaviness they can 
scarcely articulate a word. At other times the motlier or 
wife gently taps the instrument, and in soft tones lulls the in- 
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dividual to repose. In the night, should they not be able to 
sleep, they have again recourse to the same charm, and not 
imtil they shall have fairly gone off in fresh slumbers, will 
their companions liave any rest. Hence in passing through 
a village or town at midnight, may be heard people at their 
nightly song, to grace the festive scene, to beguile away their 
time, to charm their fears, or to procure refreshing sleep. 
The Jews then were to be delivered from the proud Assyrian’s 
yoke, and again to have their pleasant song in the night. 

32. — “ And in every place where the grounded staff 
shall pass, which the Lord shall lay upon him, it 
sliall be w ith tabrets and harps ; and in battles of 
shaking w ill he fight with it.” (The margin has, in- 
stead of every place where the grounded staff 
sliall pass,” ‘‘ every passing of the rod founded 
and, instead of ‘^lay upon him,” “ cause to rest upon 
him.”) 

Ur. Boothroyd has, And wherever shall pass the rod of 
correction.” Ur. Adam Clarke, ^^The rod of his correction.” 
The following is a free translation of the Tamul version : — 
It shall come to pass in all places, after the great battle 
against the fixed (grounded) sceptre, the l.ord w'ill give 
rest ; therefore shall it be celebrated with tabrets and harps.” 
Whose stafl" or sceptre w^as tlfis ? — Jeliovah’s. It was 

grounded,” rooted, strongly fixed. Who w^ere to fight 
against this sceptre? — The proud Assyrians, in battles of 
shaking.” What was to be the result of the contest ? — The 
Tamul says, ‘‘ The Lord will give rest.” How would the 
feelings of the emancipated Jews be shown ? — By songs and 
musical instruments. They were to have a holy solem- 
nity,” and their nightly song, and to go forth with tabrets 
and harps, in joyful exultation over the fallen foe. A place 
was prepared for tlie wicked monarch, the “ son of the morn- 
ing he was now to be cut down to the ground,” and 
to be brought down to hell, to the sides of the pit.” For 
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Tophet is ordained of old, yea, for the king it is prepared ; 
he hath made it deep and large : the pile thereof is fire and 
much wood ( Booth royd, fiery pyre) : the breath of the Lord, 
like a stream of brimstone, doth kindle it/^ Have we here any 
allusion to the immense sacrifices of the Assurs, in which 
the pits were said to be miles in depth ; where they olFered 
hecatombs of animals, and into which many of their chiefs 
heroically sprang, and were destroyed, or restored by the 
supreme god of their mythology ? 

XXXII. 2. — An hiding-place from the wind as 

rivers of water in a dry place.” 

Ah ! that benevolent man, he has long been my shelter 
from the wind ; he is a river to the dry country.” 

XXXIII. 11. — Ye shall conceive chaff'; ye shall 
bring forth stubble.” 

When married females quarrel, they often say, Yes, thy 
womb shall give children, but they shall all be as chaff!” 
“ Yes, barren one, you may have a child, but it will be blind 
and dumb.” True, true, you will bring Ibrth a -pcimbu- 
vethe^^ i. e. a generation of serpents. 

XXXIV. 11. — But the cormorant and the bittern 
shall possess it ; the owl also and the raven shall 
dwell in it : and he shall stretch out upon it the 
line of confusion, and the stones of emptiness.” 

This passage refers to the desolation of the enemies of 
God. Their splendid palaces were to be overgrown with thorns, 
and dragons were to find there their habitation ; and the owl 
also, the fearful bird of night,” was there to have her dwelling- 
place. (See on Chap. xiii. 21.) “ He shall stretch out upon 

it the line of confusion, and the stones of emptiness.” This 
is confessedly a very difficult passage : Dr. Boothroyd trans- 
lates, He shall stretch over her the line of desolation, and 
let fall the plummet of emptiness.” The Taniul translation 
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has it, “ Upon that he will hold (stretch) the thread of the 
oj>€n place, and the hanging of emptiness/' Does not this 
refer to the spider, wliich was also to occupy the forsaken 
mansions of the great ! There was she to stretch out her 
thread and hanging of emptiness. It accords well with Ori- 
ental sentiments to associate the spider with ruins and neg- 
lected places: hence the expressive couplet on desolation, 
quoted by Dr. A. Clarke (from Sir Wm. Jones), on Zeph. ii. 
14. :] — The spider holds the veil in the palace of Caesar: 
the owl stands sentinel in the watclitower of Afrasiab." (See 
on Zeph. ii. 14.) 

XXXVIII. 12. — Mine age is departed, and is re- 
moved from me as a shepherd’s tent.” 

The shepherds of the Ecist are often obliged to remove 
their flocks to distant places to find pasturage ; hence their 
habitations are exceedingly light, in order to be the more 
easily removed. 'Ilie lodge in a garden of cucumbers,” 
and the frail resting-place of the shepherd, greatly resemble 
each other. 

17. — Thou hast cast all ray sins behind thy back.” 

Jeroboam preferred molten images” to the true God, 
and therefore the Lord said unto him by Ahijah, thou hast 
cast me behind thy back.” The Li^vites said of the children 
of Israel, they rebelled against tliee, aiid cast thy law behind 
their backs.” The Lord said of the wicked cities of Samaria 
and Jerusalem, Thou hast forgotten me, and cast me 
behind thy back.” This metaphor, to cast behind the back, 
is in common use, and has sometimes a very offensive sig- 
nification. The expression is used to denote the most com- 
plete and contemptuous rejection of a person or thing. The 
king has cast his minister behind his back,” i. e. fully removed 
him, treated him with sovereign contempt. Alas ! alas ! 
he has thrown my petition behind his back ; all my efforts 
are defeated,” Yes, man, I have forgiven you; all your 
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crimes are behind rny back : but take care not to offend 
aga 

XL. 11. — He shall feed his flock like a shepherd ; he 
shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry 
them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that 
are with young.” 

The shcplierds of antiquity were an abomination unto the 
Egyptians,” and so they are among the Hindoos : and as the 
Egyptitos would not eat with the Hebrews, so neither will 
the various castes of India eat with their shepherds. The 
pastoral office in the East is far more responsible than in 
England, and it is only by looking at it in its various relations 
and peculiarities, as it exists there, that we gain a correct view 
of many passages of Scripture. Flocks at home are generally 
in fine fields, surrounded by hedges or fences ; but there they 
are generally in the wilderness, and were it not for the shep- 
herds would go astray, and be exposed to the wild beasts. 
As the sons of Jacob had to go to a great distance to feed 
their flocks, so still they are often absent for one and two 
months together, in the place where there is plenty of pastu- 
rage. In tlieir removals, it is an interesting sight to see the 
shepherds carrying the lambs in their bosoms, and also to 
witness Ijow gently they lead those that are with young.” 
Another interesting fact is the relationship wliich exists be- 
twixt the pastor and his flock ; for being so much together, 
they acquire a friendly feeling : hence the slieep know his 
voice, and a stranger will tliey not follow.” Does he wish to 
remove to another place, he goes to such a distance as that 
they can hear his voice, and then he imitates the noise made 
by a sheep, and immediately they may be seen bounding along 
to the spot where ho is. Thus he goeth before them, and 
the sheep follow him, for they know his voice.” But another 
way of leading a flock, especially where there are goats, is to 
take the branch of a tree and keep showing it to them, which 
causes them to run along more checafully. He also calleth 
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his own sheep by name/^ and it is interesting to notice how 
appropriate the names are to the animals. Thus, should a sheep 
or a cow have a bad temper (or any other failing), it will be 
called the angry one, the malicious, or sulky, or wandering one ; 
the killer of her young, the fiend ; the mad one, the jumper, the 
liinper, the dwarf^ the barren, the fruitful, the short, the fat, the 
long, the tricky one. The cows also are named after some of 
their goddesses, particularly after the wives of Siva, Vishnoo, 
and Scandan ; thus Lechymy, Parvati, and Valle, may be heard 
in every herd. To bulls are given the names of meti and 
devils ; as Vyraven, Pulliar, Mathan, &c. Before the sun 
shall have gained his meridian, the shepherds seek out a 
shady place, where they may make their flocks “ to rest at 
noon.^^ As the shepherd who mounted the throne of Israel 
carried his sling and his stone, so these generally have tlie 
same missiles by which they correct the wanderers, and keep 
off their foes : hence the dog is scarcely ever used in the 
tending or guiding of flocks. As was Jacob, so here the 
sliepherds are often remunerated in kind, and therefore have 
not any other wages (except now and then a little cloth or rice); 
hence, often, a certain number of the rams are given as pay, 
and to this also the Patriarch may allude : The rams of thy 
flock have I not eaten.” In most of these particulars we see 
illustrations of Him who is the Shepherd, the stone of 
Israel,” who laid prostrate the roaring lion ” of hell, and 
who keeps us in safety, so that the foe cannot pluck us out of 
his hand. 

12. — Who hath measured the waters in the hollow 
of his hand, and meted out heaven with the span ; 
and comprehended the dust of the earth in a mea- 
sure ; and weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance.” 

Here we have a vivid illustration of the dignified and gor- 
geous imagery of the East. What man can take up the 
waters of the unknow'u dark ocean in his hands ? ” Whose 
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fingers are long enough to span the'arch of heaven ? Who 
can bring together all the dust of the earth in measure?’* 
Who can weigh the hills and mountains in scales?’* These 
figures largely show the insignificance of man. 

15. — Behokh the nations are as a drop of a bucket, 
and are counted as the small dust of the balance : 
behold, he taketh up the isles as a very little thing.’* 
Here we have another allusion to the majesty of Jehovah, 
vvlio is infinite in all his perfections. Dr. Booth royd has. 
Behold, tlie islands he taketh up as an atom.” Tlie Tamul 
translation has it anu, L e. atom ; which is in harmony with 
the figure, The nations are as a drop,” and small dust;** 
and tlie islands are like an atom in his hands. 

XLII. 2. — He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause 
his voice to be heard in the street.” (Matt. xii. 19.) 
When two or more people go along the streets, they 
speak in such a loud voice, that all who jiass may hear. Has 
a person gained or lost a cause in a court of justice, he voci- 
ferates his story again and again to his companions, as he 
goes .along the road. This practice may have?, arisen from the 
custom of the superior walking the first, which makes it 
necessary for him to s])eak in a loud voice, that those who 
are in tlie rear may hear li^s observations. Men of a boisterous 
temper, ^vllO wisli to raise a clamour, or those who are the 
leaders in any cxjdolt, always bawd aloud when they talk to 
their companions, as they go along the road. 

14 . — I will destroy and devour at once.” The He- 
brew has, instead of dexwir v Sxvallow^ or snj) rtp. 
(Hal), i. 9. “ They sliall come all for violence : their 
faces shall sue up as the East wind.** Gen. xli. 6. 

And, beliold, seven thin ears, and blasted with the 
East wind.” Exod. x. 13. “ The Lord brought 

an East wind upon the hind all tliat day, and all 
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that night; and when it was morning, the East 
wind brought the locusts.” (Ezek. xvii. 10. 

When the East wind toucheth it, it shall wither.” 
Jonah iv. 8.) 

The words devmir, swallow, or s7/p, as used by Isaiah, and 
Habakkuk, evidently allude to the same thing. Jehovah 
had refrained himself, but now he was about to come forth 
and utterly destroy his enemies. When a king wishes to con- 
\’ey an idea that he will completely destroy his foes, he says, 
I will MULLUNGA-VAiN, 2 . c, svvallow them up.” Habak- 
kuk says of the Chaldeans, Their faces shall sup up, as 
the East wind.” Of a man who has a savage face, it is said, 

He has a MUixuNGERA-MUtiGAM, a devouring face.” 

Look at that fellow’s face, you may see he could swallow 
you.” But the Chaldeans are compared to the destructive 
EAST wind; and, it is a hict, that the same wind is sj)oken of 
in similar terms in all parts of the East. Its name is allik- 
KERA-kattu, z. e. the destroying wind, and so sure as it 
shall blow for any Icngtli of time, will vegetation be destroyed. 
How this is produced is, perhaps, amongst the inexplicable 
mysteries of nature. Its destructive qualities on vegetable 
natui'e in England are well known, and yet it wT)uld appear 
that not one time in a thousand can it blow in an uninter- 
rupted current from the distant East, because there are 
always, so far as I have been ablc^ to observe, counter cur- 
rents. Another fact is, that, however far East you may 
travel, it is still the same wind twhich brings destruction. 
The allusion, therefore, in Genesis (and other places) is 
illustrated by the continued malignity of that wind. 

19. — Who is blind, but my servant ? Or deaf, as my 
messenger that I sent?” 

I think we are to understand this as alluding to the agent 
employed by the Lord, i, c\ he was so absorbed with his 
message as to be blind and deaf to all otlier attractions. 
When the Yogee affects to deliver a message from the gods. 
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or when he speaks of futurity, he is as one who is blind and 
deaf; and so insensible is he to external things, that what-^ 
ever sights may pass before his vision, and whatever sounds 
may fall upon his ear, he appears to be altogether insensible 
to their power. The people say he is so full of the deity as 
to be unconscious of passing scenes. 

XLrIII. 24. — Thou hast bought me no sweet cane.” 

Dr. Boothroyd has sweet reed.” Tamul, sweet bark 
This probably means cinnamon, as w^e know that sweet 
bark” was used by Moses in the service of the sanctuary; and 
it is in connection w^ith the sacrifices of the Most Hiirh that 

o 

it is here mentioned by the prophet. 

XLI V. 3. — I wdll pour whaler upon him that is 
thirsty.” 

This probably alludes to the w~ay in wdiich people bathe. 
They do not in general, as in England, |:)lunge into a stream 
or river, but go near a well or tank ; and then, with a little 
vessel, j)our w^ater on their heads and bodies. See the man 
wdio is weary, he culls for his neighbour, or servant, or 
wife, to accom])any him to the w'cll : he then takes off' his 
clothes (excepting a small strip round his loins), sits on his 
hams, and the individual ^yho assists begins to j^ouu water” 
upon him, till lie be refreshed, and exclaims, potham, /. e . 
sufficient. In this w’ay his body is invigorated, his t/iirsl 
qtienched^ and he is made ready for his food. 

20. — He feedeth on aslies : a deceived heart 
hath turned him aside, that he cannot deliver his 
soul, nor say, Is there not a lie in my riglit 
hand?” 

That wicked fellow' has now to cat dust or ashes.” 

Begone, wu'ctch ! for soon wait thou have to feed on dust.” 
The man ^vho is accused of a great crime, takes dust, or 
ashes, in his mouth, and thus swears that he is innocent. 

F F 2 
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Tlie idea seems to be, if I am guilty, may my mouth soon 
be filled with earth as in death. “ A lie in my right hand/^ 

The right hand is tlie abode of truth/’ The idols are 
often made with the right hand lifted up, to show that 
they are truth ; and men thus swear, by lifting up the 
BIGHT hand. In the ninth and twentieth verses (inclusive) 
of this chapter, we haVe an admirable disquisition on the 
absurdity of idolatry ; and neither can the maker of idols 
nor their worshippers say, there is “ not a lie in my right 
hand.^^ 

XLV. 10. — “ Woe unto him that saith unto his hither, 
What begettest thou ? or to the woman, What 
hast thou brought fortli ? ” 

Dr. Boothroyd has, to a mother, ^ hat dost thou bring 
forth?” Unnatural as is this language, yet children often 
use it to their parents. Listen to a son who has been eluded 
by his father for bad conduct, Why did you beget me ? 
Did I ask you ? Why reproval me for evil ? Whose foidt is 
it ? Had you not begotten me, sliould 1 have been here?” 
The father replies, Alas ! for the day in wliicli I became 
thy parent.” The motlier says, Why did 1 bear this dog ? 
Have I given birlli to a monkey ? Yes ! I am the mother 
of this ass.” 

20. — Pray unto a god that cannot save.” 

Most of the prayers of the Hindoos consist in vain rejie- 
titions ; but they also have some jirayers replete with good 
sentiments. Tlie Ibllowing (vvliich partakes also of the 
nature of an aymdci) is addressed to the sujireme Siva, and 
is taken from the l)ook called Jhirrantolhara>’Krmd(m 

May Siva, who is at the head of all things, wisdom 
pei’sonified, the faultless incantation, the atom of atoms, 
and at the same time tow^cring mountains, w^ho is the be- 
ginning of all souls, sufier no evil to happen us in this w^orld ! 
May he who, taking the form of water, provides food for the 
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preservation of all the lives in the world, that they suffer not, 
protect me, that I fall not into rivers formed by rains, and. 
from all the congregated watery clouds, on the summits of 
lofty mountains ! May Siva, who, at the end of the Yuga, 
reduces all worlds to ashes with divine fire ; and who, while 
tlie goddess Parvati beats tlie cymbal, dances to it, preserve 
me from evil in the forest and from powerful winds ! May 
Siva, who has three pure eyes and four shining faces, whose 
liands liold the bounding deer and the battle-axe, who grants, 
requests and dispels fear, who has four arms, and whose 
body sliines like lightning, protect me in the Eastern quarter ! 
May Akora-monti (one of Siva’s faces) the formidable, 
in whose hands are the deer, battle-axe, trident, elephant 
hook, skull of Ihahma, and tlie drum, who has four faces 
and tliree eyes witli a black body, protect me in the Southern 
quarter ! May Sacti-yosathi (another of his faces), who 
wliile bearing in his two hands the female deer and tlie string 
of beads, I’uiscs them to dispel fears and grant prayers, and 
who has foul* faces and three eyes, protect me on the Western, 
side ! May Vama-deva (his left lace), who has four arms, 
and whose hands are eriijiloycd in dispelling fear and grant- 
ing requests, wlio bears the deer and the battle-axe dipped 
in blootl, who lias four faces and three eyes and a gold- 
coloured body, protect me on the North side ! May Eesana- 
deva (light splemloiir, aiKither face), who bears in bis hands 
the ro})e, elephant hook, trident, symbols of granting rc- 
<juests and dispelling j'ear, chank, deer, beads, and drum, 
who has four large moon-like i’aces, protect toward tlie sky ! 
May Siva, whose matted knot of hair is adorned with the 
crescent moon ! * protect iiiy heat! ; the god who is author of 
the vedas, my eyes, my ears, my fiice ; may he who recited 
the excellent vedas, protect my tongue ; the azure-necked god, 
my neck; the bovv-arincd Siva, my hands, my arms, and 
shoulders; may he who made Maha-mearu f his bow protect 

8ee l ntroihjction on tite ( -roscent or lloras-, 

The inouMf-ain of the celestiajs. 
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my breast ; the god who burnt Cama, my belly ; the father 
of Ganesa, my sides, my navel, my waist, my knees, my 
ancles, and ruddy feet ! In the first 'svatch of the day, Ma- 
keasurain protect and keep me from evil^! During the second 
watch, may the incomparable Vania-deva, the three-eyed 
god, who bears the battle-axe, protect me ! In the first 
watch of the night, may the crcscenUcrcsted god protect 
me ! During the second, the lord of tlie Ganges ; the third, 
the god with the lock of matted hair ; and tlie fourth, the 
consert of the goddess ! May Iluttera-moorte, who kicked 
Yama, always protect me ! May Sangren (the destroyer), 
who is head of all, protect the interior ; the immovable protect 
the sides; Parusapatlii, the middle; and in all otlier places, 
may Satha-Siva, whom it isS difficult to conceive, protect me ! 
When I stand, may the gods of the world protect; when I go, 
may he wliose body is free from impurity, j)rotect me; wlien 
I sit, may the incomparable keep me; wlien I walk, may 
Eesuran, author of the vedas, protect me; when I sleep, 
may Siva, the inde])endent, protect me ! Journeying by night, 
may Iluttera protect me; travelling over hills, may Rut- 
tera-moorte, who burnt tlie three cities, protect me ! May 
Veera-pattara, who in the close of the age^, laughs and 
dances so that all the andas j- shake again, wholly protect me ! 
AV'hen enemies come, may the battle-axe in the hand of 
Siva, whose side! is Pdrvatiy afid wlio, having a chariot 
to which long-rnaned horses are harnessed, with elephants, 
and other forces, destroy them all and grant me victory ! 
May the three-pronged trident, which may be compared to 
Athi-seda, as if by bearing the earth, with the sea and its 
rolling waves, his heads had all been worn away but three, 
defend me from robbers and kill them ! May the bow of 
Siva kill all shaggy-maned lions, and other wdld beasts ! 

He who revolves this amulet of Siva:|: in his mind will be 

^ The end of tlie four ages; after which, there is a fresh creation. 

J Systems or worlds. 

I Ail the names invoked refer to Siva, 
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saved from the five* sins, his enemies will perish, and Yama, 
the god of death, will fear and do him service. Therefore 
receive this/" 

XL VI. 1. — Their idols were upon the beasts.” 

This probably refers to the idols which were carried by 
the beasts ; though the deities are generally considered to be 
of such a sacred nature as to be fit only to be carried by 
men. But many of the cattle of the heathen have the shapes 
of idols traced on their skins, something in the same way as 
the tattooing of the New Zealanders. Some people have the 
soolam or trident of Siva formed on tlie near fore leg : mer- 
chants have a representation of Libra ; and the fishermen 
trace a boat on the side of the animal. Those cows that 
belong to a Pandaram have the following figure on A 
the far fore leg, and those that are sacred to Siva ‘ ^ 

have the Tamul letter S branded in the skin, and 
some have the representations of the diilerent wea- 
pons of the gods, which indicate to whom they are con- 
secrated. 


3. — Which are borne by me from the belly, which 
are carried from the womb.” 

True, this fiendish son was borne from my belly. Ten 
long moons did I carry him in my womb.” Is it for this I 
have carried Iiiin so long in my womb ? My fate ! my fate ! 
alas ! my fate ! ” 

7. — tc They bear him upon the shoulder, they carry 
liim, and set him in his place.” 

This alludes to tlie way in which the heathen carry out 
their idols in procession at the time of their great festivals, 
and during the periods of general sickness. (See on Amos 
V. 26. 

* 1. Murder; 2, Falsehood; 3. Theft; 4. ‘Drunkenness; 5, The insult- 
ing of a Priest (some copies for the fifth have adultery), 
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XLVIL 2. — Take the millstones, and grind [meal : 

make bare the leg, uncover the thigh, pass 

over the rivers.’’ 

To grind flour in the East is the work of servants or 
slaves, and to make it by pounding with a pestle and mortar 
is the office of female servants or slaves. Tliere being but 
few bridges, those who are in a low condition are obliged to 
ford the rivers ; hence may be seen large companies going to 
the opposite banks, who have been obliged to make bare 
the leg’* and to uncover the thigli.” Thus w'ere the 
‘‘ tender and delicate” tlaiighters of IJabylon, wIjo liadbcen 
nurtured on a throne, to be reduced to the condition of 
menials, and to cross the rivers as jicople of the lowest 
degree. 


13. — Let now the astrologers, the star gazers, 
the monthly prognosticators, stiiiid up, and save 
thee from these tljiiigs that shall come upon 
thee.” (Dan. ii. 2.) The king commanded to 
call the magicians, and tlie astrologers, and the 
sorcerers, and tiie Chaldeans, foi- to show^ the king 
his dreams.” (Chap- ii. 27. ; iv. 7.) 

Babylon, tlie capital of Assyria, was tlie cradle of idolatry 
and all the occult sciences ; aiu! her name stands eiabla/oiied 
on the page of liistcuy, both saaxd and profaniu 81ic is 
gone ! but her memory remains in the impurity and dcvilisin 
of Eastern lieathenisrn. The astrologers^^ and jyrofpios-- 
ticaiors^^ wdiich she gave to India, are still in existence ; and 
tlie following is a translation ol' their pi’ognostications as ap- 
peared in the Hindoo Alinanack for 1829’^ : — 

Pulhan^ it e. Mercury, is this year the Ceneral, the King, 
and the Minister; and Sanne, i. e. Saturn, is at the head of days. 
facile, i. e. Venus or Jupiter (as the planet may be situated), 


- That is, a pari ui it : tlie whole is not lit to meet die public eye. 
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presides over all edible things; but Mercury over buying 
and selling, and also over the clouds. The fire-raining cloud 
governs.^ The rains will extend to three hundred f 

Thirteen parts out of the seventeen of this year will be good, 
and out of the same proportion five parts of all kinds of 
grain will be prosperous. Of the weather, thirteen parts out 
of seventeen will be cool ; and of the grass, fifteen out of the 
same proportion will be plentiful. Of the winds, there will 
be nine parts good ; of the prosperity of the soul, the same 
number ; but of the king’s cruelty there will be eleven parts 
(to snfier). Of anger, merit, and sin, there will be five parts. 
Of sickness, thei-e are eleven parts ; and of curing by 
momes^ there arc three. Of deaths, there are fifteen; but of 
births only seven. Of adversities, there are seven : of fear of 
thieves, nine ; and of their destruction, three. Of the fear of 
fire, and also (by tlic power of) its ceremonies, there are 
three. 

77ie Good a fid Evil of tJic Year. 

^O^ecanse Mercury is king, there will be justice; the small 
grains will increase ; and because he is the minister, there 
will be prosj)crity for the nobles : but as the king and the 
niinister are one planet, there will be sufiering in the world 
through thicvc\s and fire. As tlje general is also Mercury, 
the clouds will l)e driven away; and as Saturn is at the head 
of days, young ])lants will be tolerable. llecause Venus 
presides over the grain, tlierc will be plenty of rain ; and as 
Merciiry is ovta* the corn, the price will be reasonable. As 
the moon is over edible things, they will be cheap ; and as 
Saturn is over all e(lil)lc things whicli are hlack in colour^ 

* There are seven kiiuls of clouds: — “ 1. The Jtrrmvfirfam, which rains 
precious stones; The arartam^ which ‘^ives ruin; ‘poodakala- 
'imrinvf^ whi(‘h rains gold ; 1. The which rains flowers ; o. The 

Loormuim^ which rains sand ; 0. The kidmugCy which rains stones ; 7. The 
nechmrunau ; i.e* tfic fiery rain.” — See the Safhur-Agardihc, 

■]' Two tlionsand rods make- on<; cali^ and four valk make or\r. inmuHr- ■ 
consequently a ifomni extends to eight thousand rods* 
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they also will be cheap. The profit of the fiery cloud will 
be partial rains. From the first of April to the tenth of 
September, Veyalan^ i. e. Jupiter, is in Kanne^ i. e. Virgo, 
therefore there will be plenty of rain, and clothes will be 
cheap. From that jieriod to the end of the year Jupiter will 
be in the Ttilld^ i. e. Libra, consequently those things which 
have to be weighed will be dear ; but those which have 
to be measured will be cheap. From the first of October 
till the end of the year, as Venus goes before the sun, there 
will be plenteous rains ; and as ^\e first day of the year falls 
on Mercury's day (Wednesday) there wdll be much wdnd. 
Because the year was born in the night, tliere wdll be good 
times ; and as Veridchcyain^ i. e. Scorpion, governed the day, 
the price of corn wdll be middling. 

“ Ma7ithd-keeni is the goddess of the year ; her music is 
irattume ; her umbrella is made of five kinds of gold; her 
riding animal is the lion ; her garlands are made of the 
jnmni^poo^ i. e. the CalophiUivm Inoyhyllitim (Materia Medica) ; 
her clothes are white ; her jewels are made of rubies ; her 
food is rice; her eating dish is of gold; and she comes 
lifting up her face from the *we$t t For the merchants and 
other castes, there wdll be health ; for the brahmins, sickness ; 
for the kings, death.’’ (After this, follows an account of the 
eclipses of the year ; and also an enumeration of the good or 
exnl of being horn under the twenty-seven lunar mansions.* 

Those w^ho are born under, 1. Asimic (three stars in the 
head of Aries), have of the first four months of the year, two 
parts out of seventeen good ; of the second four months, one 
part good : but the last four months are evil. £. Those born 
under Bharani (three stars in the tail of Aries), the first four 
months (when the mansion governs), five parts good; the 
next four months, two are good ; and the last four have four 
parts good. 3, Those born under Critica (six of the Pleiads 
in Taurus) have, for the first eight months, evil; and in the 


'* I adopt the order and orthography of Sir William Jones. 
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next four months, there is one part good. 4. Rohini (five 
stars in the head and neck of Taurus) : those born under this 
influence have for the first four months, three parts good; 
of the second, one good ; and of the Xhird^four parts are good. 
5. Mrigasiras (three stars in or near the feet of Gemini) : 
the first four months, six parts good ; the second, two good ; 
and tlie third four months, two parts good. 6. Ardra (one 
star in the knee of Gemini) : the first four months, one part 
good ; the second and third four months, not good. 7. 
7iarvam (four stars in the heads, breast, and shoulder of 
Gemini) : the first four months, four parts good ; the second, 
onlj^ one; but the third, have three parts good. 8. Piishya 
(three stars in the body and claws of Cancer): the first four 
months, seven parts good : the second, two; and the last, one 
part good. 9. Aflcsha (five stars in tlie face and mane of 
Leo) : the first four rnontlis, /too parts are good; the second 
four, evil; but the tliird four, haye four parts good. 10. 
Mafia (five stars in the leg and haunch of Leo) : the first 
four months, five parts good; the second, one part; but the 
last, have four parts good. 11. Purvap (two stars in the tail 
of Leo) ; the first four inoiiths, nothing ! the second two are 
good; andt he last lour months are evil, 12. Utturap (two 
stars in the arm and zone of Virgo) : the first and last four 
months have throe parts good ; but the second are evil. 
18. Ilasia (five stars ne^r the head) : the first four months, 
six parts good ; but the last eight months have only one part 
good. 14. Chitra (one star in the spike): the first four 
months, one part good ; the second, two ; and the last have 
four parts good. 15. Sivati (one star in the north scale of 
Libra) : tlie first four months, four parts good ; the second, 
evil; the last have two parts good. 16. Visacha (four stars 
beyond the one in Idbra) : the first four months have seven 
parts good ; the second have one ; but the last four have 
three of them good. 17. Armradha (four stars in the 

body of Scorpio) : the first eight months liave two parts 
good; but the last have three good. 18. JyeshlAia (three 
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stars in the tail of Scorpio) : the first four months have 
parts good ; the second, evil ; the last have four parts good. 
19. Mula (eleven stars in the leg of SagiUarius to the point 
of the arrow) : the first four months, evil; the second four, 
one part good ; but the last have five of them good. 20. 
Piirxnshara (two stars in the leg of Sagittarius) : the first four 
months, three parts good ; and the last eight months have 
two of them good. 21. Uffarasliara (two stars in the horn 
of Capricornus, or sea monster) : tlie first five months, six 
parts good ; but the last eight months are evil. 22. Stravana 
(three stars in the tail) : the first eight months have one part 
good; but the last liave three parts good. 23. Dhanishta 
(four stars in the arm of Aquarius) : tl)e first four mont})s, 
five parts good ; the second, two ; but the last have only one 
part good, 24. Satahhisha (many stars in the stream): the 
first four months h<avc seven parts good ; and the last eight 
months have four parts good. 25. Purvahhadraimda (two stars 
ill Pisces, i c\ tlie first fish) : the first and last four months, 
two parts good ; but the second have only one part good. 
26. Utirarabhailrapada (two stars in tlie cord) : the first four 
months, five parts arc good ; the second have two ; but the 
last are evil. 27. Ireavathe (thirty-two stars in the second 
fish and cord) : the lirst eight months are evil ; but the last 
four liave three jiarts good.” 

The next part of the w^ork is d^^voted to the influence of 
the Signs of the Zodiac, over those born under Ihtdr 
government. Tlie different months of tlie year are called by 
the names of the signs : thus April is named Aries, and so 
on, througli the rest of the months and signs. The days and 
nights are divided into *watchcs. A table is also given of the 
months, weeks, days, stars, and phases of the moon, to show 
how they stand related. 

Here, tlien, w e have enough of mystery and science to de- 
lude and agiiatc the mind, whicli lias not better principles for 
its siqiport. Let tlie star gazm's and monthly jii'ognos- 
ticators stand up and save thee.” 
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XLIX. 15 . — Can a woman forget her sucking 
child, that she should not have compassion on the 
son of her womb ?” 

This question is asked when a person doubts of finding 
mercy, where there is every reason to expect it. Does an 
individual express surprise at seeing a mother pay attention 
to an infant which is deformed, or supposed to be possessed 
by a devil ; it is asked, can a woman forget her sucking 
child ? Is a woman in great haste to return home, it is 
enquired, What, have you a sucking child in the house? 
The cub of the monkey is as dear to its dam, as gold is to 


16 . — ‘^Behold, I have graven thee lipoii the palms 
of my hands ; thy walls arc contiruialiy before 
me/’ 

It is common to make piinctiires on the arms, and wrists, 
in memory of visiting any lioly place, or to represent the 
deity to wJiom the individual is consecrated: thus, a god, 
a temple, a peacock, or some indecent object is descr ibed ; 
but I never saw or lieai'd of any thing of the kind being en- 
graved on the PALMS ol' tlie hands. The palms of the 
hands are, however, believed to have written on them the 
Jala of the individual ; and, from this, it is common to say, 
in reference to men or things, they are written on the palms 
of his hands. I wonder why Rriman lias taken Seethe 
for his w ife ?” “ Why v/onder ? She was written on the 

palms of liis hands.” Fear not,” says the old soothsayer, 
looking into tlie hands of the anxious youth, she is written 
here, thou shalt liave her.” Alas ! alas ! the old deceiver 
told me lier name w^as written on my palms, but slie has 
gone, and the writing is erased/’ Give up that pursuit? 
Never ! it is written on the palms of my hands/’ 

Ah ! my IViend, yon have long since forgotten nie/» 
“ Forgotten you ! Never, for your walls are ever before me.” 

Ah ! my father, I am now in the distant country, but your 
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walls are always in my sight/' All ! when shall I again 
visit my favourite temple ; the walls are continually before 
me." 


22. — They shall bring thy sons in their arms, and 

thy daughters shall be carried upon their shoul- 
ders.” Hebrew has instead of arms, bosom. 

Children of both sexes are carried on the shoulders. 
Thus may be seen the father carrying his son, the little 
fellow being astride on the shoulder, having, with his hands, 
hold of his father’s head. Girls, however, sit on the shoul- 
der, as if on a chair, their legs hanging in front, whilst they 
also with their hands lay hold of the head. In going to, or 
returning from, heathen festivals, thousands of parents and 
their cliildren may be thus seen marching along with joy. 
In this way shall the Gentiles bring their kSOus, and their 
daughters to Jehovah : kings shall then be nursing fa- 
thers,” and queens nursing mothers.” 

23. — ^‘They shall bow down to thee with tlieir face 

toward the earth, and lick up the dust of thy feet.” 

(Ps. Ixxii. 9. Micah vii. 17.) 

Thus w'ere those who had been enemies to Jehovah to bow 
down and acknowledge his majesty. Tliey were to lick iqj 
the dust,” whicli is a figurative expvession to denote submis- 
sion and adoration. Boasting vain fellow ! llie king your 
friend ! lie your companion ! You will not liave even the dust 
of his feet given you for food.” Tlie minister give you 
that office? he will not give you the dust of his feet.” 

Alas ! alas ! for me, I expected his llivoiir ; I depended on 
his word ; but I have not gained the dust of his feet.” I will 
not remain longer in this country ; I will leave you, and go to 
reside with the king.” . With the king ! Why the dust of his 
feet will not be given you for a reward.” “ Could 1 but see 
that holy man ! I would eat the dust of his feet.” So great 
then is to be the humility and veneration of kings and queens, 
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in reference to the Most High, that they will bow down before 
him, and lick up the dust of his feet. 

LI. 8. — For the moth shall eat them up like a gar- 
ment.^J 

As the fashions of the garments of the Orientals never 
change, they have large stores of them ; .but they have no little 
difficulty in preserving them from moths: which circumstance 
may have occasioned their profuse use of perfumes. 

20. — Thy sons have fainted, they lie at the head of 
all the streets.” 

AVhat a graphic picture we have here of an Eastern city 
or town in time of tamiae ! See the squalid objects : in tlieir 
despair, they rush forth, throw themselves down in the 
streets, and there remain till tliey die, or are relieved. They 
have scarcely a rag left to defend them from the heat of the 
sun, or the dew of the night ; and they court death as a 
blessing. Ask them why they lie there, they re})Iy, to die : 
tell them to get out of tlie way, and they answer not again ; 
and so great is their indifrerence, that many of them would 
literally be cruslied to death, rather tliaii make the least effort 
to preserve life. 

LII. ] . — Put on thy beautiful garments, O Jeru- 
salem !” 

Jerusalem had long been afflicted by her foes, but the time 
of her deliverance was at hand, and in token of that she w^as 
to deck herself in her glorious attire. At the time of famine, 
sickness, or sorrow^, the people clothe tliemselves In their 
meanest apparel, and tlieir ornaments are laid aside ; but on 
the return of prosperity, they array themselves in their most 

beautiful garments.” 

2. — Shake thyself from the dust ; arise, and sit dow n, 
O Jerusalem : loose thyself from the bands of thy 
neck, O captive daughter of Zion.” 
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See the poor prisoners ; see mothers bereft of their children, 
or wives of their husbands ; they roll themselves in the dust, 
and there make their bitter lamentations. The holy city had 
figuratively been in the dust, but she was now to arise, to take 
the shackles from lier neck, and to sit down in the place pre- 
pared for lier. 

7. — “ How beautiful upon the mountains arc the feet 
of him that briiigeth good tidings,’’ (Rom. x. 15.) 

Small feet are considered beautiful in all parts of the East, 
The feet of kings and holy people are spoken of in prefer- 
ence to the other parts of tlie body. His majesty of the 
Burmese empire is always meiitioned as the golden feet.” 

My messsenger will soon return ; he will bring me good 
tidings; his feet will be glorious.” x\b ! when will the 
feet of my priest return this way ; how glorious is their place.” 

Are you in health ?” asks the lioly man. Yes ; by the 
glory of yonr feet,” is the reply. Ah ! Swamy, it is a 

happy circumstance for me that your feet have entered any 
housei^ 


9. — Break forth into joy, sing together, ye waste 

places of Jerusalem.” 

In this strain do tlie heathen poets on joylbl occasions exhoi't 
the hills and dales, the forests and rivers, to j)raise their gods. 

10. — Tlie Lord hath made bare his holy arm in the 

eyes of all the nations.” 

The light arm or shoulder is always alluded to as the 
place of strength : with that the waxrrior wields liis sword, 
and slays his foes. The metaplior appears to allude to 
a man who is preparing for tlie battle : he takes the robe 
from his right arm, that being thus uncovered, made 
bare,” it may the more easily perform its office. Tell your 
boasting master to get ready his army, for our king has 
shown his shoulder,” /. c. uncovered it. Alas ! 1 have 
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heard that the mighty sovereign of the neighbouring king- 
dom has pointed to his shoulder,’’ i.e. he is ready to come 
against us. See two men disputing ; should one of them 
point to his right arm and shoulder, the other will immedi- 
ately fall into a rage, as he knows it amounts to a challenge, 
and says, in elFect, I am thy superior.” Tims may be seen 
rneii at a distance, when defying each other, slapping each 
his right hand or shoulder. Jehovah, in reference to the 
nations of the earth, hath made bare his holy arm.” 

And all the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of our 
God.” 


11. — Be ye clean that bear the vessels of the 
Lord.” 

AVlien the heathen priests carry their sacred vessels from 
one j:>lace to another, their j)ersons are previously cleansed from 
impurity by abliitions and other ceremonies. Under any other 
circumstance no priest would dare to touch a holy vessel. 

15. — So shall he sprinkle many nations ; tne kings 
shall shut their mouths at him.” 

At an Eastern feast a person stands near the entrance with 
a silver vessel of the annexed shape, which 
is full of rose-water, or some other perfumed 
liquid, with whicli he sprinkles the guests as they 
approach, as if from a watering pan. The ob- 
ject is to show they ure now the king’s or the 
gi eat man’s guests : they are in his favour and 
under his protection. So shall tlie eternal Son 
of God s})rinkle many nations, and admit them 
into his presence in token of their purification, 
and of his protection and favour. The kings of 
the earth shall no longer rebel against liim ; 
but shall shut their mouths ” to denote their 
submission and respect. 
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LIV. 12. — “ And I will make thy windows of agates, 
and thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders of 
pleasant stones.” (Rev. xxi. 18. 21.) 

This figurative way of speaking is in exact keeping with 
the Eastern notions of magnificence : thus the abodes of the 
gods, or distant kings, are described as having pillars of red 
coral ; rooms made of crystal ; ruby doors ; thrones of the 
nine precious stones ; walls of gold, surrounded by emerald 
rivers. Such passages, therefore, are not to be received 
literally, but as being indicative of great splendour and unri- 
valled prosperity. 

LV. 12, 13. — The mountains and the hills shall 
break forth before you into singing, and all the 
trees of the field shall clap their hands. Instead 
of the thorn, shall come up the fir tree ; and in- 
stead of the briar, shall come up the myrtle 
tree.” 

Here we have another specimen of the fervid and splendid 
imagery of Eastern language. Some people afiect to despise 
the hyperboles, tlie parables, and high-toned allusions of 
such a style ; but they ought to recollect they arise as rnucli 
from the climate, the genius, and customs of the people, as 
do our more plain and sober effusions from opposite circum- 
stances. When the god Uamar was going to the desert, it 
w^as said to him, The trees wull watch for yon ; they will 
say, he is come, he is come ; and the white fiow^ers will clap 
their hands. The leaves, as they shake, w ill say come, 
come; and the thorny places wall be changed into gardens of 
flowers.” 

LVL 3. — Neither let the eunuch say, Behold, lam 
a dry tree.” 

People without posterity, of both sexes, are called dry 
trees ; which, strictly speaking, means they are dead, having 
neither sap, nor leaves, nor fruit. 
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10. — Sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber.^’ The 
margin reads, ‘‘ or dreaming, or talking in tlieir 
sleep.” 

The Tamul translation has it the same as the margin. 
To a man who talks incoherently, it is asked, Why do 
yon talk in your sleep?” ‘^Why are you always saying, 
give, give ?” Take no notice of that fellow' ; it is mere 
sleep-talk.” Poor dolt ! he has the custom of talking in his 
sleep ; listen, and you will hear all his secrets.” 

LVH. 6. — Among the smooth stones of the stream 
is thy portion ; the^’^ are thy lot, even to them 
hast thou poured a drink offering, thou hast offered 
a meat offering. Should I receive comfort in 
these?” 

In this chapter there are some striking allusions to the 
nature of that idolatry into which the Jew^s liad llillen. That 
a prominent feature of that system was obscenity is most 
manifest, botli from the testiinoin^ of profane and sacred 
writers ; and several commentators misunderstand various 
passages, when, in a sweeping waiy tliey declare, that the 
epithet whoredoms ” and kindred terms in genei'al signify 
only idolatry. Tfiere can be no doubt that the worship 
of idols is genei’ally implied, but tlie offensive practices 
alluded to are nciarly always included tlierein. In the 
third verse, it is said, Draw near liitlier, ye sons of the 
sorceress, the seed of the adulterer and whore;” and in the 
next there is a description of the disgusting conduct of 
people of a loose character: — Against whom do ye sport 
yourselves ? Against w horn make ye a wide mouth, and 
draw out the tongue? — Enllaming j’^ourselves wdth idols 
under every green tree. — Among the smooth stones of the 
stream is thy portion,” Some suppose allusion is here made to 
tlic large stones called WxiruXoi or BairuAia, but I do not tliiiik 
so. The Salam-stone, in its rough state, is w orshipped by the 
Hindoos; its aenera! size is that of a nntmea. Its name in 
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the Sathur-Agarathe is Sala-Kirarnam ; froin Salani, to have 
sexual intercourse, and Kiramani, a stone. Ih'ofessor Jame- 
son calls it the Salamstone; and Werner, the Salenstein ; 
this, he says, is tlie Indian name for this gem. It occui's 
principally in the Peninsula of India, and is so hard as to 
scratch all other minerals, exce[>t diamond. Its specific 
gravity is not determined. It is translucent, and exhibits a 
particular kind of opalescence in two directly op])osite places.’^ 
This description, as might have been expected, is very correct, 
but it involves more than that able mineralogist was himself 
aware of. The formation of the stone is said to have taken 
place w hen Siva and Vislinoo, under different sexes, had un- 
lawful intercourse. Tiie worm Vachara-tanthe is said to live 
in the stone.'^' It is a fact, that all the stones I have seen have 
the appearance of having Imd something inside, and this is the 
particular kind of opalescence in two directly opposite 
places,” noticed by the learned Professor, 

Some liave this stone fiistened to a particiilar part of tlie 
body, to preserve them from witclicraft. Hie I^indarams, 
the sect of Vishnoo, and some of the follow^ers of Siva, wor- 
ship it in their houses and otlier places. Having smeared a 
place with the ordure of the cow, tlie devotee presents in- 
cense, flowers, fruits, and cakes. Look then at the ouigin 
of this stone: read the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth verses, and then say, have we not found a jirobable 
illustration of the smootli stones of the stream,” to which 
the profligate Jews liad made their offerings ? For the Salam- 
stone, is literally the stone of the brook or river (not valley), 
and it is identified with the same gross system of idolatry as 
that which prevailed in ancient Assyria, to whose kings or 
those of Egypt (l loseaxii. 1.), the Jews had sent messengers 
to form an unholy alliance, instead of trusting in the Lord 
their God. 


* See the book Scanda Puruna, where tlie scene is described in the 
plainest terms. 
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LVIII. 9. — Then shalt thou call, and tlie Lord 
shall answer ; thou shalt cry, and he shall say, 
liere I arn. If thou take away from the midst of 
thee the yoke, the putting forth of the finger, and 
sj)eaking vanity.” 

This chapter commences with, Cry aloud, spare not, lift 
up thy voice like a trumpet, and sliow my people their trans- 
gression, and the house of Jacob their sins.” After this, 
the people are severely reproved for their hypocrisy, ‘^ye 
fast for strife and debate, and smite with the fist of wicked- 
ness;” and then they are exhorted to cease from tljeir oppres- 
sions, “ to undo the heavy burthens and to let the oppressed 
go free, and that ye break every yoke.” It a|>pears they 
were tyrants under the garb of sanctity, and in contempt 
for the injured, they took delight in ^‘putting forth of the 
finger, and speaking vanity.” 8ee that boasting tyrant, when 
addressing his humbled antagonist, he scowls and storms 
“ like the raging sea,” and then lifts up the fore-finger of 
the riglit hand to the lieight of his head, and moves it np 
and dowui, to show" that punishment of a still higher nature 
sliall be the aw ard of the victim of his w rath. 


10. — “ And if thou draw out thy soul to the hungry, and 
satisfy tiie afilieted soul, then shall thy light rise 
in obscurity, and thy darkness be as the noon-day.” 

Has a person in reference to temporal circumstances been 
ill great difliculty, lias lie been delivered, then is lie compared 
to a man in a dark place who suddenly liiuls a liglit, whicli 
enables him to walk with pleasure and safety in his appointed 
way. True, true, 1 was in darkness, but the liglit lias come ; 
it shines around me; tliere is no shade.”* 

LIX. 5. — They hatcli cockatrice eggs, and weave the 
spider^s web : he that eateth of their eggs dieth, and 

Meaning, it is noon ; becuuse in standing erect in the ^sun, at tiiat. time, 
tJjere is not any siiadow. 
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that which is crushed breaketh out into a vipcr.’^ 
The margin has, instead of cockatrice^ or adders?^ 
So far as the strength of the poison is concerned, I believe 
there is scarcely any diflerence betwixt the oviparous and the 
viviparous serpents.* The eggs of the former are generally 
deposited in heaps of stones, in old walls, or holes in dry 
places ; and under some circumstances (like those of the 
large lizard), are soft and yielding to the touch. The 
pliability of the shell may be the result of being newly laid, as 
I have seen some shells as hard as those of other eggs. It is 
said of the plans of a decidedly wicked and talented man. 
That wretch ! he hatches serpent’s eggs.” Beware of 
the fellow, his eggs ai'e nearly hatched.” Ah ! my friend, 
touch not that affair, meddle not with that matter ; there is a 
serpent in the shell.” Interfere not, interfere not, young 
serpents are coming forth.” I liave been long absent from 
my home, and on niy return I thought that I should have 
mucli enjoyment, but on opening a basket to procure some 
cakes, I found they were all serpents,” meaning, instead of plea- 
sure, he had found pain on his return. I toucli it ! No, 
no ; the last time I did so the shell l)rokc, and a young ser- 
pent gave me a bite, vvhicli has poisoned my whole frame.” 

11. — We roar all like bears.” 

In parturition those animals are §aid to make a tremendous 
noise: hence people in poignant sorrow say, “ We roar like 
bears.” ‘‘Heard you not the widow’s cry last night ? the 
noise was like that of a she bear.” “ What is the fellow roar- 
ing about ? he is like a she bear.” 


15. — “ Yea, truth faileth ; and he that departeth from 
evil rnaketli Iiirnself a prey.” The margin has, in- 
stead of “ maketh himself a prey, “ or is accounted 
mad.” 

’* Tile remarks of tiu; editor of Ciilinet on this subject are worthy of 
attention, Vol. iv. p. 070 , 
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In the preceding verses, the wickedness of the abandoned 
Jews is strongly portrayed ; and when they began to confess 
their sins and repent, as in the ninth and fourteenth 
verses inclusive, they were by some, as in the margin, ac- 
counted mad,’’ in consequence of their change of views and 
conduct. It is an amusing fact, that when the heathen be- 
come very attentive to the directions of their own religion ; 
when they rigidly perform the prescribed austerities ; when 
they sell themselves to the gods, and ap})ear like men of ano- 
ther w’orld,” they are accounted mad” by their neighbours. 
On the other hand, should a man begin to deride the na- 
tional faith ; should he never go near tlie temples, and laugh at 
idols and outward ceremonies, the people again exclaim, “ The 
fellow is mad ! ” But, above all, should a j^erson embrace 
Christianity, the general story is, the poor fellow has gone 
mad. Have you heard Suppiyan has become a Christian ?” 
— No ; but I have heard that he has become a madman.” 

LX. 4. — Lift up thine eyes round about; and see, 
all they gatlier themselves togetlier, they come to 
see thee : thy sons shall come from far, and thy 
daughters shall be nursed at tliy side.” 

Thy daugliters shall be nursed at thy side.” Some be- 
lieve this alludes to the common custom of j^yarents carry- 
ing their children astric^e on the liip. But how can this 
be considered a privilege, as is the evident meaning in the 
text ? What does it matter whether they are carried on the 
hip or the shoulder ? The opinion of the Ilev. Josepli 
Benson, as expressed in his valuable Commentary, is exceed- 
ingly judicious : they shall have their education tev/// tliee, 
from their infiincy ; there, where the sincere milk of the word 
is to l)e had.” The Tamul translation takes the same view: 

in thy place,” in thy lot, or near to thee. They waa*c to be 
w’cll trained in all holy doctrines and duties. What does 
this chapter refer to ? Is it not to tlie flourishing condition 
of the church of Jesus Clirist in the conversion of the Gen- 
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tiles ? The metaphor appears to be taken from parents who 
have marriageable daughters; who have been so well brought 
up ; who have never wandered from one place to another ; 
who have been secluded from society, and had a virtuous 
training, so that their fame has reached distant countries, and 
induced the young men of those regions to come and solicit 
their hand in marriage. To follow up the figure : in those 
days of spiritual prosperity to the Church, her sons shall 
come from far, and desire an intimate union with her ; having 
heard of her fame, they gather themselves together,” and 
come like “ doves to their windows.” 

7. — “ All the flocks of Kcdar shall be gathered to- 
gether unto thee ; the rams of Nebaiotli sluill 
minister unto thee.’’ 

Here we have unquestionably another metaphor, to illustrate 
the prosperity and influence of the church amongst tlie 
heathen. I think, therefore, it is trifling with the text, to 
suppose it alludes to a literal possession of tlie Viims of 
Nebaioth,” the flocks of Kedar,” or the dromedaries of 
Midian.” I believe it refers to the of tliose countries, 

who are spoken of in the passage, under the names of the 
animals for which their localities were most famous. This 
mode of speech is perfectly Oriental, and may often be lieard 
in common conversation. Tims, fb/ instance, the district of 
MuHitcevo is famous for its numerous buffaloes ; hence the 
people of that place, when they go to another town, are often, 
by w^ay of pleasantry, called buffaloes. The district of 
Poonareen abounds with the wild hog; and it excites a smile 
to call one of its inhabitants the jmndy^ i. e. pig of Poonareen. 
The islands opposite Nortli Ceylon are noted for sliells, and 
when the islanders come to the towns, it is asked, should a 
person^ wish to liave a little merriment at their expense, 
Why do these shells of the islands come hither ? ” llatti- 
cotta is celebrated for having nurnei’ous men who are ex[)ert 
iii digging tanks ; hence all the people, as circumstances 
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may require, are humorously called ottah, i. e. diggers. 
I think, therefore, the figure is descriptive of the glory of the 
church in the acquisition of the people of Midian, Ephah : 
of Sheba, of Kedar, and Nebaioth. 

8. — Who are these that fly as a cloud (Heb. xii. 
1. Cloud of witnesses.’^) 

Of any thing on an extensive scale — of great multitudes, 
it is said, Ah ! they are as a cloud.” As a cloud did it 
appear to my eyes.” 

11. — ‘‘Therefore thy gates shall be open continually : 
tlicy shall not be shut day nor night : that men may 
l)ring unto thee the forces of the Gentiles.” 

Dr. Jioothroyd says, “ That they may bring to thee the 
wealth of the nations.” Of a wealthy man who is continually 
adding to his stores, it is said, “ Ilis gates neillier day nor 
night, AKo-RAT-TiiiAM, ai’c closed.” Also it is said of a charit- 
able king, “ His gates are always open.” 8o in those days of 
glorious accession to the church, “ Her tloors shall be open 
continually, and day and night shall the (ientiles be gathered 
into her pale.” 

13. — “ I will make the place of my feet glorious.” (See 
on Chap. Jii. 7.) 

Nearly all Hindoo booivs commence with an invocation to 
the feet of some deity. Thus those which are dedicated to 
science, liistory, or poetry, are sacred to the feet of Ganesa 
(the ele{)liaiit»iaced deity), whilst some on war are in honour 
of tlic feet oi* Scaudan, tlie god of war ; and those on love 
are sacred to the feet of Manmathon, i.e. Cama, the Oriental 
Cupid. 

1 1. — “ The sons also of them that afflicted tlicc shall come 
bending unto thee ; and all they that despised thee 
sliall bow themselves down at tlie soles of tliy feet.” 

“ Come bendinu; imto thee.” Who in the East has not 
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seen the hnmble suppliant come bending to ask forgive- 
ness or to entreat a favour ? See lilm go stooping along, 
v^ritli his hands spread out, till he come near his superior, 
and then, as in the next words, he bows himself down at his 
feet. 


1 ( 5 , — r Thou shalt also suck the milk of the Gentiles.’’ 

The people of the East take great delight in having plenty 
of milk, and those who Iiave that article in abundance are in 
fact rich, as they must have numerous herds of cattle.” 

LXI. 3. — “ The oil of joy for mourning.” 

Perfumed oils are very expensive, and are believed to 
possess MANY virtues. Except for medicinal purposes they 
are used only on joyous occasions. “ My friend, why are you 
so defected ? the gods shall give you bare-mala i'xyaeum,” 
i, e. precious or odoriferous ointment. 

10. — I will greatly rejoice in the Lord; my soul 
shall be joyful in my God, Ibr he hath clothed me 
with the garments of salvation ; he hath covered 
me witli the robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom 
decketh himself with ornaments, and as a bride 
adorneth herself with her jewels.” 

It would be considered unfortuyate in the extreme for a 
bride to be married witliout Ijaving ou numerous jewels : 
hence the poorest females, those who have not a farthing in 
the world, may be seen on such occasions literally covered 
witli jewels. The plan is this: — the neighbours and friends 
of the poor girl lend their ornaments, in order to make a 
splendid show ; and I have not known an instance (except 
when lost) of their not being returned ; which may be con- 
sidered a remarkable fact amongst people wlio are not vety 
famed for honesty. But the bridegroom also has numerous 
ear-rings, neck-rings, chains, breast-plates, and finger-rings. 
‘‘ I will greatly rejoice as a bridegroom.” You 
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appear to be very happy, Chinnan “ Indeed I am happy ; 
and it is like the joy of a halle-^ydnum^^ i. e. marriage, Ah ! 
my heart has a wedding to-day,” says the man who is in 
great pleasure. Have you heard of the joy of old Kandan? ” 

No, why is he so happy?” ‘^ Because his daughter has 
IcCdmare-jioitrd^^ i. e. literally, changed her legs ; meaning, she 
has got married. Happy man should I have been if my 
daughter had not changed her legs,” says the father whose 
daiigliter has been unfortunately married. 


LX 1 1, 4. — Thou shalt no more be termed Forsaken ; 
neither shall thy land any more be termed Desolate: 
Init thou shalt be called Hephzi-bah, and thy land 
Beulah ; for the l^ord delighteth in thee, and thy 
land shall be married.” "J'he margin has for Beulah^ 
married, 

A sovereign is spoken of as being married to his dominions; 
they mutually depend njion each other. A\dien a king takes 
})ossession.s from another, he is said to be married to them. 
Thus in tliat day shall God\s people, and their inlieritaiice, be 
married to the Lord. 

5. — “ For as a young man marrieth a virgin, so shall 
thy sons marry thee.” 

In general, no youth* marries a widow ; such a thing I 
scarcely ever heard of*, nor will it ever be, except under some 
extraordinary circumstance, as in the case of a queen, 
})rincess, or great heiress. Even widowers also, if possible, 
always marry virgins. 

LXIV. 5. — “ Tlu)ii meetest him that rejoiceth and 
w^orketh righteousness.” 

Does a man expect a guest for whom he has a great regard ? 
he goes fortli to meet him. Not to do so would sliow a 
great ilcficiency in affectioii and etiquette. 
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LXV. 4, 5. — r Which remain among the graves, and 
lodge in tlie monuments : which eat swine’s flesh, 
and broth of abominable things is in their vessels ; 
which say, Stand by thyself, come not near to me ; 
for I am holier than thou.” 

Which remain among the graves^ and lodge in the mo^ 
immentsJ^ 

Come not near to me, for I am holier than thou.” Here 
we have aiiotlier instance of the glaring wickedness of the 
Jews, ill their imitation of the heathen devotees, who resembled 
the Hindoo Yogees. Those men are so isolated by their su- 
perstition and penances, that they hold but little intercourse 
with the rest of mankind. They wander about in the dark in 
the place of burning the dead, or among the graves;” there 
they affect to hold converse with evil and other spirits; and 
there they pretend to receive intimations respecting the destinies 
of others. They will eat things which are religiously clean 
or unclean ; they neither wash their bodies, nor comb their 
hair, nor cut their nails, nor wear clothes. They are counted 
to be 7nost hoh/^ among the people, and are looked upon as 
beings of another world."'^ 

]1. — But ye are they that forsake the Lord, that 
forget my holy mountain, tliat prejiare a table for 
that troop, and that fufnish the drink ofiering 
unto that number.” The margin has, instead of 
troop,” or Gad,” and in place of number,” 
‘"or Meni.” (Jer. vii. 18.; and chap. xliv. 17, 18.) 

There have been many disputes among the learned, as to 
the meaning of the words troop and number. I think, 
however, it will appear, botli from the testimony of several 
m inent commentators, and from facts, to be adduced, that 
the words Gad and Ment, as found in the margin, are the 
proper readings, and that they actually refer to deities of 
that name. 


* See on ] Sam. xix. 24, ; anti the note on John xiv* 2. 
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Cal met says on KJD Mene or Mane, as found in Daniel 
V. 25., it is a Chaldean word, signifying, he has numbered, 
he has counted.” liut on the word Meni, as it occurs in 
Isaiah Ixv. 11., — The goddess Meni is the moon! her 
worshi]> was popular in Palestine, and among the Hebrews. 
Meni is probably Astarte, and Venus Celestis, honoured 
among the Pluenicians and Carthaginians.” 

Parkhurst has Meni, a name or attribute under which 

the idolatrous Jews worshipped the material heavens.” We 
find other traces of this attribute, Meni^ among the idolaters. 
The Arabians worshipped the idol Mona, in order to obtain 
seasonable showers.* Festus relates that the Salentines, a 
people of Italy, threw a horse alive into the fire, in honour of 
Jupiter Menzan, i. e. Jupiter Meni.” “ His name in 
Greek, w^as M^v, Men.” We see, also, the god Men, or 
Lunus, on several medals of the towns of Lydia, Pisidia, 
and Phrygia. On a medal of Antiochus, struck in Pisidia, 
the god Lunus hath a spear in one liand, and holds a victory 
in tile other, and liatli a cock, a symbol of the kising sun, 
at his feet.” 

The Rev. Thos. Hartwell Horne, on Isaiah Ixv. 11., says. 

Gad is unquestionably joined with Meni (or the Moon), and 
both arc names of idols,” 

« Yc have deserted Jehovah, 

And have forgotten iny holy mountain ; 

Who set in onler a tabic for (lad, 

And fill out a libation to Meni.” 

Bishop Loivih’^s Version^ 

It is an interesting fact (in reference to this passage) that 
the idolaters of the East have a deity of the same name, 
Meni, in whom, or her daughter, all the attributes and sym- 
bols alluded to find a parallel. Let it be well impressed on 
the reader’s mind what it was the Jews were accused of 

• Tlic people of the East believe that rain is produced hy the moon ! 
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having forsaken : my holy mountain alluding to Mount 
Moriah, on which God’s house was built. In that learned 
work the Sanscrit Dictionary, printed at Calcutta, is the fol- 
lowing article : — Meni ! the wife of the Hima-laya moun- 
tain!” and signifies, to me any one, not comparable or 
equal.” Her name, in Tamul, is Meni^ She was the mother 
of Parvati, the wife of the god Siva. The sacred moun- 
tain Maga-Meru, is the daughter of the Hima-laya, and 
is more honoured than the mother.” In addition to the ob- 
servations on Isa. xiv. IS, 14., and the note (which see), are 
the following on the Hima-laya, taken from the dictionary 
alluded to: — The Hima-laya range of mountains, which 
bound India on the north, and separate it from Tartary, 
the Imaus and Emodus of the ancients, giving rise to the 
Ganges ! the Indus! Ilramaputra! and many other considerable 
rivers, and containing elevations which have been calculated 
to exceed the Cordilleras. In mythology, the mouni’ain 
is PEiisoNiFTiU) ! as the husband of Meni, and tlie fiitlier 
of Gunga or the Ganges, and Durga, or lima in lier descent 
as Parvati, the mountain nyrnpb, to captivate Siva, and with- 
draw him from a course of ascetic austerities, practised in 
tliose regions.” But what are the mountains Imaus and 
Emodus, said to be the same as the Hima-laya range ? 

Imaus, a large moimtain of Scytliia, which is UAirr of 
mount Taurus.” “ Emodus, a muuntaiu of India. PlinJ^ 

Imaus is a part of Mount Taurus.” “ Taurus, the 
largest mountain of Asia as to extent. One of its extremities 
is in Caria, and it extends not only as far as the most eastern 
extremities of Asia, but it also branclies in several parts, and 
runs far into the north ! Mount Taurus was known by se- 
veral names, particularly in different countries. Between 
the Hyrcanian and Euxine seas, by that of Caucasus!” 

Caucasus is the name of a series of mountains, of wliicli 
Ararat! is a part; and another part of Caucasus is named 
7 auras.” “ This immense range is constantly called in 
Sanscrit, Himachel, or Snowy Mountain, and Himalayvn, or 
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the Abode of Snow.’'* Here then we have a remarkable 
identity in the sublime and sacred heights of the Imaus, the 
Emodus, the Taurus, the Caucasus, the Ararat, the Kilasu, 
the Maga-Meru, and tlie Hima-laya, of ancient and modern, 
of Eastern and Western heathenism ; and here we have an- 
other deplorable instance of the profanity of the Jews, who 
forsook the “holy mountain” of Jehovah for “Meni!” 
the wife of the personified Himalaya, the mother of the 
goddess Piirvati, whose emblem is the crescent moon ! 

“ Prepare for that troop,” “ Gad.” The Tanml trans- 
lation has this, “ prepare a feast” In the fragments to 
Calmet (108.) it is said, “ We see how Gad and Meni ter- 
minate in the sun and moon.” In this conclusion I cheerfully 
join w'ith the learned editor. The word Gad signifies good for- 
tune, fecundity, plenty ; the sun is the great source of plenty, 
the moon also is believed to bring forth innumerable “precious 
things;” and here again w'e see the great orbs of night and day 
shine forth in Siva, the supreme lord of those holy moun- 
tains, and in his consort Parvati ; i. e. Meni, for the sun is 
believed to be his right eye, and tlie moon his left, and in 
his temples, his cars, in the houses of his worshi{)pers may 
be seen a representation of the sun and tlie crescent moon. 



But allusion is also made to those who “ furnish the drink 
offering unto that number,” /. c. “ Meni.” In general, 
drink offerings are not presented to the gods f of the Hindoos ; 

^ See Lempriere and Calmet, and the Sanscrit dictionary under Emodus, 
fmaii.s, Taurus, Caucasus, or ITyraa-laya. 

f There are, however, four demons to whom arrack and toddy and otlier 
intoxicating articles are offered. 
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but to Kali, an incarnation of Parvati, the daiigliter of Meni, 
arrack and toddy are offered. 

That the heathen have taken their ideas of the gods de- 
scending or dwelling in the Hima-laya, or the Taurus, 
or Caucasus, from events alluded to in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, I cannot doubt, and perhaps there is no single event 
which led mankind, in the eakliest ages, to reverence and 
almost adore tliose sublime heights of created nature, rjiore 
than the ark of Noah having rested on the mountains of 
Ararat,” which form a part of the glorious Taurus, and 
Caucasus of the West, and the Hima-laya of the East. In 
all these searchings, our minds revert to Him, who rideth 
upon a swift cloud,” who touehetii the hills and they 
smoke.” 

20. — “ There sliall be no more thence an infant of 
days, nor an old man that hath not filled liis days; 
for the child shall die an hundred years old,” 

From the 17th verse to the end of this chapter, there is 
an evident allusion to anotIier stale of things, whether Jt 
refer to the Millennium, to the complete conversion of the 
Jew's, or to the happiness of the Gospel dispensation, I 
cannot say. That there is not a reference to the future 
world,” is manifest from the 21st and 22d verses. 

The Hindoos believe the next l c. the Kreatha, wnll 
be the happy one. In those days people will be in youth, 
at the age of one hundred years ! ” 

22. — For as the days of a tree arc the days of rny 
})eople.” (Ps. xcii. 12.) 

The j)eopIe of the East have a particular desire for loug 
life ; hence one of their best and most acceptable wishes is, 

May you live a thousand years.” May you live as long 
as the Aali-trec^^ i. e. tlie Banyan or Ficus Indica. I never 
saw a tree of that description dead, except when struck by 
lightning. And to cut one down would, in the estimation, of 
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a Hindoo, be almost as great a sin as the taking of life. I 
do not think this tree will die of itself^ because it continues to 
let fall its own supporters, and will march over acres of land 
if not interrupted. Under its gigantic branches the beasts of 
the forest screen themselves from the heat of the sun; and 
under its sacred shade may be seen the most valued temples 
of the Hindoos. 

LX VI. 17 . — ' “ They that sanctify themselves, and 
purify themselves in the gardens, behind one tree, 
in the midst, eating swine’s flesli, and the abomin- 
ation, and the mouse, shall be consumed together, 
saith the Lord.” The margin has, instead of be- 
hind one tree, in the midst ; ” or, one after an- 
other.” 

Dr. Boothroyd translates it, They who sanctify and 
purify them.selves in. the gardens, after the rites of Achad.” 
The Tamiil translation has this, in the midst of the groves.” 
(See on Chap. i. where it may be seen for what purposes 
the groves were used.) Bishop Lowtli, and the Revr Thos^ 
llartwell Horne, believe that Adach Syrian deity, is here 
alluded to; and that it is after his rites that tlie Jews went 
into the gardens. Adad is supposed to be the sun.” ^ Kim- 
chi says on these words, Behind one in the midst,” that 
he understands it of a Urge fish pond, placed in the middle 
of their gardens.” This criticism I consider to be most 
excellent. The objects for which the groves were used ren- 
dered it necessary to have some place where the^ votaries 
could PURIFY tlieinselves ; thus, in the .midst of the topes 
there is generally a. well or a tank, whei'e the individuals 
perform their ablutions. Were it prudent to write with 
plainness on the marginal reading it would utterly astonish 
and appal the English reader. 

* Here again we. have a reseinhlance to the unholy Siva and his lasci* 
vious rites. 
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Chap. II. verse 13. — For my people have committed 
two evils : they have forsaken rne, the fountain of 
livin<T waters ; and hewed them out cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water.’’ 

In Eastern language, living water” signifies springing 
water, that which bubbles up. The people had forsaken Je- 
hovah, the never-failing spring, for the small quantity which 
could be contained in a cistern ; nay, in broken cisterns, 
which w^ould let out the water as fast as they received it. 
When people forsake a good situation for that which is bad, 
it is said, Yes ; the stork which lived on the borders of the 
lake, wliere there was a never-failing supply of water, and con- 
stant food, has gone to dw^ell on the brink of a well,” e. where 
there is no fish, and where the water cannot be had. 

37 , — «< Yea, thou shall go forth from him, and thine 
hands upon thine head ; for the Lord hath rejected 
thy confidences, and thou shalt not prosper in them. 
(2 Sam, xiii. 19 . Tivuiar — — laid her hand 
on her head, and went on crying.”) 

Impenitent Jerusalem was to be punished for revolting 
against God ; and, as a token of her misery, she was to go 
forth with her hands on her head.” Tamar laid her 
hand on her head,” as a sign of her degradation and sorr()w. 
When people are in great distress, they put their hands on 
their head, tlie fingers being clasped on the top of the crown. 
SbiOuld a man who is plunged into wretchedness meet a 
fri^ej^, he immediately puts his hands on his head, to illustrate 
his circumstances. When a person hears of tlie death of a 
relation or friend, he forthwith clasps his hands on his head. 
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When boys have been punished at school; they run home 
with their hands on the same place. Parents are much dis- 
pleased and alarmed, wlien they see their children with their 
hands in that position ; because they look upon it not merely 
as a sign of grief, but as an emblem of bad fortune. Thus of 
those who had trusted in Egypt and Assyria, it was said, 

Thou shalt be ashamed ” of them : and they were to go 
forth with their hands on their head, in token of their degra- 
dation and misery. 

IV. 17. — As keepers of a field are they against her 
round about.” 

Fields ill the East have not fences to keep oiF cattle and 
other marauders, but only low embankments ; hence, were 
tliere not keepers, they would be exposed to all kinds of 
dejiredations. These men wander about the ridges, or spend 
their time in plaiting baskets or pouches for areka nuts and 
betel leaf; or tend a few sheep. At night they sleep in a 
small stall, about six feet by four, which stands on four legs, 
and is thatched with leaves. The wliole affair is so light, that 
it can be removed in its complete state to any other part, by 
two men ; or be taken to pieces in a few minutes, and re- 
moved and put together, by one man. The frail fibric illus- 
trates the lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” 

30. — And when thou art spoiled, what wilt thou do? 
Though thou clothest thyself with crimson, though 
thou deckest thee with ornaments of gold, though 
tliou rentest thy face with painting, in vain shalt 
thou make thyself fair ; thy lovers will despise 
thee ; they will seek thy life.” The Hebrew has, 
instead of face, “ eyes.” 

This is a minute description of an Eastern courtesan. In 
Ezekiel xxiii. 40., similar language is used : For whom thou 
didst wash thyself, paintedst thine eyes, and deckedst thyself 
with ornaments, and satest upon a stately bed.” Jezebel also 
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“ painted her face, and tired her head, and looked out at a 
window.” She was the patroness of a most impure system, 
and the term “ whoredoms,” as applied to her, may be safely 
used in the most obvious sense. The females alluded to 
adorn themselves with those ornaments which have been de- 
scribed in the 3d chapter of Isaiah; and having bathed, 
they rub their bodies with saffi-on, to make themselves fair ; 
and then put on their crimson robes. One kind of paint 
with which they tint their eyelids is made of a nut 
called kadiiki, which is first burned to a powder, then 
mixed with castor oil; after which it is set on fire, and 
that which drops from it is the paint referred to. Another 
kind is made of the juice of limes, indigo, and saffron. Jn 
these allusions we see again the hateful and loathsome state 
of Jerusalem. 

31. — “ For I have heard a voice as of a woman in 
travail, and the anguish as of her that bringeth 
forth her first child.” 

In cases of great difficulty or sorrow, the above figure is 
often used. 


V. 8. — They were as fed horses in the morning : 

every one neighed after his neighbour’s wife.” 

Tlie same term is used in the? East to denote a similar 
thing. It is said, Listen to that evil man, he is always 
neighing.” O that wicked one, he is like the horse in his 
phrensy.” ‘‘ The men of that family are all neighers/' 
Heathenism is ever true to itself ; impurity is its inseparable 
companion. 

VI. 24. — Our hands wax feeble-” 

When a person is hungry, or weary, or when he hears 
bad news, it is said, His hands have become weak.” His 
hands have turned cold.” 
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VIIL 7* — Yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth her 

appointed times but my people know not/’ 

Should a husband be fond of roving /rom his house, mid 
remaining in other places, his wife says, The storks know^ 
their time and place, but my husband does not know.” In 
the rain neither the Koku nor other birds will depart from 
their nestlings : but my husband is always leaving us.” I 

my wicked son ! would that he, as tlie stork, knew his ap- 
pointed time and place ! ” 

20, — The harvest is past, the summer is ended.” 

Has a man lost a good situation, it is said, “ His liarvest is 
past.” Is a person amassing much money, it is said, “ He is 
galliering in his harvest.” 


IX. 1. — Oh! that my head were waters, and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears.” Tlie mai'gin has, instead 
of Oh ! that my head were waters,” who will 
give my head.” 

The marginal reading intimates the head was exhausted, 
the fountain was dry. People in prospect of great misery, 
ask, Have we whalers in our heads for that grief ? ” Tliat 
my sorrows may not diy up, these eyes are alw^ays weeping.” 

2. — Oh ! that I l^id in the wilderness a lodging-place 
of wayfaring men.” 

People ill the East, on their journeys to other towais or 
countries, are obliged to travel through the most lonely wilds. 
Hence the native sovereigns, or opulent men, erect what are 
called rest-houses, or choultries, where the travellers or pil- 
grims reside for the night. It is in the wilderness where the 
devotees and ascetics live retired from men : there, either for 
life, or for a short period, they perform their austerities, and 
live in cynical contempt of man. When a father is angry 
with his family, he often exclaims, If I had but a shade in 
the wilderness, then should I be happy : I will become a pil- 

H II S 
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grim, and le&ve you.” Nor is this mere empty declamation to 
alarm his femily ; for ntimbers in every town and village thus 
leave their homes, apd are never heard of more. There are, 
liowever, many who remain absent for a few months or years, 
and then return. Under, these circumstances, it is no wonder, 
when a father or husband threatens his fiimily he will 
retite to the i. e. wilderness, tliat they become greatly 

alarmed. But men who have been reduced in their circum- 
stances become so mortified, that they also retire from their 
homes, and wander about all their future lives as pilgrims. 
‘‘ Alas ! alas ! I will retire to the jungle, and live with wild 
beasts,” says the broken-hearted widow. 

“ Oh for £i in some vast wilderness. 

Some boundless contiguity of shade.’ ^ Oowper. 


26 . — Eg}'pt, and Judah, and Edom, and the children 
of Ammon and Moab, and all that are in the utmost 
corners, that dwell in tlie w ilderness : for all these 
nations are uncircumcised, and all the house of 
Israel are uncircumcised in the heart.” The mar- 
gin renders, in the utmost corners,” cut oft‘ 
into corners,” ok, ‘‘having the corners of tlicir hair 
polled.” # 

Dr. Boothroyd, “ Egypt, and Judah, and Edorn, and the 
children of Ammon and Moab, and all those who cut short 
THE HAIR.” See also the marginal reading on chap. xxv. 23., 
“ Having the corners of the hair polled ; ” and on chap. xlix. 
32 ., “ That have the corners of their hair polled.” Who 
were those idolaters, against wdiom the denunciations were 
made, for polling their heads in honour of false gods ? 
Those of Egypt, Edom, Ammon, Moab, Dedan, Tema, Buz, 
and Judah ! It is the custom of the heathen of the vast 
regions of India, China, and Cejdon, to shave round tlie 
head, leaving only a tuft on the crown. The Chinese allow 
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the tuft to grow into a long taiJ, which hangs down the back.* 

The children of Ammon.” It is a striking fact that there 
is a cruel goddess in India called Ammon, to whom, in some 
births, human sacrifices were offered. Hence many temples 
at this day go by her name. How appalling to find the 
wretched Jews so often associated with the heathen ; by their 
practices they were uncircumcised in the heart^^ and fit 
objects for the wrath of Jehovah. (See on Levit. xix. 27.) 

XI. 12. — “ Then shall the cities of Judah, and inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem, go and cry unto the gods 
unto whom they offer incense.” 

In the temple of Siva tncefise is offered to the lingam six 
times in twenty-four hours. In other temples the number of 
times varies. 

XII. 2. — Thou hast planted them, yea, they have 
taken root : they grow ; yea, they bring forth fruit : 
thou art near in their mouth, and far from their 
reins,” 

Does a man wdio has been elevated in society by another 
cease to respect his patron ; it is said, “ All, my lord, the 

tree which you planted has taken root : in his mouth 

you are near^ but in his heart you are afar off.” 

9. — Mine heritage is unto me as a speckled bird.” 
The margin has it, instead of speckled bird,” or 
having talons.” 

Dr. Boothroyd, Ravenous birds.” The context confirms 
this rendering, and also the marginal reading, talons.” 
Considering the numerous birds of prey in the East, it is no 
wonder that there are so many allusions in the Scriptures to 

* Herodotus informs us, that the Arabs shave or cut tlieir hair round in 
this way ; and that the Macians, a people of Libya, cut their hair round, so 
as to leave a tuft on the toj) of the head. — Sec Ilcv. T. Hartwcii Horne’s 
Introduction, vol, i. p. 362 , 
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their ravenous propensities. Of a ferocious man it is said. 

That fellow is in every place with his talons/’ What ! 
wretch, have you come hither to snatch with your talons ?” 

Alas ! alas ! how many has this disease snatched away in 
its talons ? ” True, true, even my own children have now 
got talons.” 

XIIL 4. — Take the girdle that thou hast got, which 
is upon thy loins, and arise, go to Euphrates and 
hide it there in a hole of the rock.” 6. — And 
it came to pass after many days that the Lord said 
unto me, arise, go to Euphrates, and take the girdle 
from thence, which I commanded thee to hide there.” 
7* — ‘‘ Then I went to Euphrates and digged, and 
took the girdle from the place where 1 had hid it, 
and behold the girdle w'as marred ; it was profit- 
able for nothing.” 

The girdle of the Orientals is sometimes made of silver or 
gold, or embroidered silk, or highly dyed muslin. Its uses 
are, to keep the lower garments fast to the loins, to strengthen 
the body, and to command respect. Chiefs have numerous 
folds of muslin round that part, and they march along wuth 
great pomj), thus enlarged in their size. Tliat, therefore, 
w4iich was of so much use, and which indicated the dignity of 
the wearer, was to be marred, typifying the degradation of 
the Jews in their approaching captivity. The Hindoos have 
a custom of burying certain articles by the side of a tank or 
river, in order to inflict or prefigure evil in reference to cer- 
tain obnoxious individuals who are thus placed under the ban. 
Thus eggs, human hair, thread, a ball of saffron, or a little 
of the earth on which the devoted person has had his feet, 
are buried in the situations alluded to. 

18. — “ Say unto the king and to the queen, humble 
yourselves, sit down ; for your principalities shall 
come down, even the crown of your glory. The 
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margin has, instead of principalities,’’ or head 
tires/’ 

This again alludes to the threatened judgments which 
were to befall the people and their rulers. Dr. Boothroyd 
has, instead of “ prindpalities,” “ the diadem of your glory/’ 
Of a proud man who treats another with contempt it is said. 
All ! his turban will soon fall.” Yes, imperious upstart ! 
thy head-dress wdll soon come down.” Have you heard 
of the proud wife of Kandan ?” — No.” Her head orna- 
ments have fallen ; she is humbled.” says the bereaved 

father, over the dead body of his son, my crown is fallen ! 
my crown is fallen.” When men quarrel, it is common for 
tlie one to say to the other, I will beat thee till thy turban 
fall.” When they fight, the great object of the combatants 
is to pull off‘ each other’s turban or head-dress ; because it 
shows that the individual is then disgraced and humbled. 
The feelings of a man who has his turban knocked off his 
head, are probably something like those which are produced 
])y the knocking off of a man’s wig. P"or the turban to pall 
off the head by accident is considered to be a very bad 
omen. Jehoiakirn and his queen were to have their head 
tiresS ” brought down ; they w^ere to be humbled on account of 
their sins. 

XIV. 2. — Judal^ mourncth and the gates thereof 
languish/’ 

Have you heard that the wdfe of Miittoo and all the 
children have died of the cholera? Alas, the poor old man 
is left alone, and the gales are in sorrow — even they pity 
him.” 


4. — Because the ground is chapt, for there was no 
rain in the earth, the ploughmen w^ere ashamed, 
they covered their heads.” 

This refers to a drought which was to take place in Judah. 
At such times, in the East, the ground is chapt large 
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fissures meet your eye in every direction, and the husbandmen 
are then ashamed and put to confusion ; they know not what 
to do : to plough the land under such circumstances is of no 
use; and, therefore, they are obliged to wait till it shall rain. 
Thus, should the rains be later than usual, the people are 
daily looking for them, and after one night^s fall, the farmers 
may be seen in every direction working in their fields with 
the greatest glee, in the full hope of soon casting in the 
seed. 


XV. 7. — I will fan them with a fan.” (Matt. iii. 

12 .) 

When the cholera or any other pestilence rages, it is said, 

Alas ! this sickness has fanned the people away.” Tridy 
they have been suddenly fanned from the earth.” See on 
Isa. XXX. 24. 

9. — Her sun is gone down while it was yet day/’ 
(Amos viii. 9.) 

Of a person who is dead, it is said, He is set,” and 
of one dying, “ He is setting.” Should a beautiful young 
man or woman be reduced by sickness, it is said, “ He 
is like the evening ! which is occupying the place of the 
morning !” 


10. — Woe is me, my mother, that tliou hast borne 
me ! ” 

When a man is in great trouble, he often exclaims, Alas ! 
alas ! my mother, why did you bear me ? ” 

XVI. 7. — “ Neither shall men tear themselves for them 
in mourning, to comfort them for the dead.” The 
margin has, instead of tear themselves,” or 
break bread for them.” (Ezek. xxiv. 17. Eat not 
the bread of men.” 2 Sam. iii. 35.) The people 
came to cause David to eat meat, while it was yet 
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day,” This was when David lamented the death of 
Abner. 

DDyley and Mant say, Friends were wont to come, after 
the funeral was over, to comfort those who had buried the 
dead, and send in provisions to make a feast, it being sup- 
posed that tliey themselves were so sorrowful as not to be 
able to think of their necessary food.” 

After the corpse has been consumed on the funeral pile or 
buried, tlie relations of the deceased prepare and send a fine 
kind of gruel (made of the Palmirah killunga) to the funeral 
house. At the anniversary of a funeral, the relations of the 
deceased meet to eat together, and give food to the poor. 
Hence great numbers on these occasions get plenty of pro- 
visions, 

XVII. 6. — Shall inhabit the parched places in the 
wilderness, in a salt land, not inhabited.” 

Nothing can be more desolate and solitary than the salt 
plains of the East. Not a shrub, not a tree, to cheer the 
eye ; even birds and beasts seem affrighted at the scene. 
What with tlie silence of these solitudes, the absence of 
shade, of water, of vegetable and animal life, the traveller 
moves on with renewed speed to escape from such dreary 
wastes. 

Idolatrous Judah hadjrusted in idols ; her sin was written 
“ with a pen of iron ; ” it could not be erased ; and for thus 
trusting in tliem, and in man, she was to dwell in “ the 
parched places,” the “ salt land,” which was “ not iivha- 
bited.” 

8. — “ As a tree [)lanted by the waters, and that sprcad- 
eth out her roots by the river, and shall not see 
when heat cometh.” 

To appreciate the beauty of this allusion, it is necessary to 
think of a parched desert, where thei’e is scarcely a green 
leaf to relieve the eye. In the midst of that waste is per- 
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haps a tank, a well, or a stream, and near to the water’s edge 
will be seen plants, and shrubs, and trees covered with the 
most beautiful foliage. So shall be the man who puts his 
trust in Jehovah.” 

XVIII. 6. — “ As the clay is in the potter’s hand.” 

It is said of an obedient son, He is like wax ; you may 
shape him any way you please ; you may send him hither 
and thither, this way or that way, all will be right.” 

17. — I will show them the back, and not the face.” 
(Chap, ii. 27.) ' . 

Nothing exasperates a person more, when he goes to see 
another, than for the individual thus visited to arise and turn 
his back to the visiter. To see a man thus erect with his 
back towards anotlier has a striking effect on the mind. In 
the face of the man thus insulted is chagrin and confiision ; 
in the other, contempt and triumph. After a pause, the figure 
who shows his back moves forward, leaving the other to in- 
dulge in spleen and imprecations. 

XX. 9. — His word was in mine heart, as a burning 
fire shut up in my bones.” 

Of awful language it is said, It burns up my eral^ i. e. my 
liver.” Does a man see acts of oppression, he says, when 
speaking of them, ‘‘ My bowels burned to see those sights.” 

Fire, fire, a fire is in my heart,” says the man who is half 
frantic in grief, 

15. — ‘‘ Cursed be the man who brought tidings to my 
father, saying, A man child is born unto thee : 
making him very glad.” (Job hi. 1, 2. and 3.) 

I have already noticed the great anxiety of the people of 
the East to have male children. At the time of parturition 
the husband waits in an adjoining room or the garden ; and 
so soon as the affair shall be over, §hould the little stranger 
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be a son, the midwife rushes outside, and beats the thatch on 
the roof three times, and exclaims aloud, «« A male child ! 
a male child ! a male child is born !” Should the infant be a 
female, not a word is said, and the fiither knows what is the 
state of the case. 

When a person conducts himself in an unmanly way, the 
people ask, “ Did they beat the roof for you ? Was it not 
said to your hither, A male child is born 

XXlI. 24. — As I live, saith the Lord, though Coniah 
the son of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, were the signet 
upon my right hand, yet would 1 pluck thee thence. 
(Haggai ii. 23. O Zerubbabel — — 1 will make 
thee as a signet.”) 

Tlie SIGNET is always worn on the little finger of the right 
hand. Things which are dear are spoken of as that orna- 
ment O my child, you are as my signet.” We are like 
the ring-seal, and the impression meaning, the child re- 
sembles the fiither. Never will I see him more ; were he 
my signet, I would throw' him away.” 1 do that ? rather 
would I throw' away niy ring-seal.” 

XXIII. 1 . — The pastors that destroy and scatter the 
sheep.” 

The lieathen priests ^re never called pastors ; the term 
would be a disgrace to them, as the occupation is only fol- 
lowed by the lowx^st orders of the people. 

25. • — “ I have heard what the prophets said, that pro- 
phecy lies in my name, sayings I have dreamed, 
I have dreamed.” 

Exactly in the same w'ay do the heathen priests and de- 
votees impose on the people at this day. Have they some 
profitable speculation which requires the sanction of the 
gods, they affect to have had a visit from them, and they 
generally manage to relate some secret transaction (as a 
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proof) which the individual concerned supposed was only 
known to himself. 

XXIV. 6. — For I will set mine eyes upon them for 
good.^^ 

The eye is spoken of as the source, and also as the cause, 
of a blessing. Thus, has a person been sick, and is he asked, 
how did you recover ? he replies, The gods fixed their 
eyes upon me.’' Does a man promise a favour, he says, “ I 
will place my eyes upon you." Does he refuse, he says, “ I 
will not put my eyes on you." 

XXV. 10. — I will take from them the light of 

the candle." 

The people of the East, who can afford it, have always a lamp 
burning in their room the wdiole of the night. It is one of 
their greatest comfoits ; because, should they not be able to 
sleep, they can then look about them, and amuse themselves. 

Evil spirits are kept away, as they do not like the liglu !" 
Lechymy, the beautiful goddess, also takes pleasure in seeing 
the rooms lighted up. But that which is of the most im- 
portance is, the light keeps off the serpents and other poison- 
ous reptiles. 

XXXI. 19. — I I’epented ; and after that I was in- 
structed ; I smote upon my thigli ; I was ashan)ed." 

(Ezek, xxi. 12. Cry and howl, son of man : 

smite therefore upon thy thigh.") 

It appears to have been the custom, when a person was in 
sorrow, to smite his thigh. Is it not interesting to know that 
the people of the East, when in similar circumstances, do tlie 
same thing at this day ? See the bereaved father ; he smites 
his right thigh, and cries aloud, lyol lyo /" alas ! alas ! 


^ “ Achilles saw it, smote his thigh, and said.*' 

Cow PER. 
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XXXIV. 3.— ‘‘ And thou shalt not escape out of his 
hand, but shalt surely be taken and delivered into 
his hand ; and thine eyes shall behold the eyes of 
the king of Babylon.” 

To say, your eyes shall see the eyes of another, implies 
pleasure or pain. Thus, to comfort one who greatly desires 
to see another, but who fears he shall not have that 
pleasure, it is said, Fear not, your eyes shall see his 
eyes.” But, should a person have committed some crime, it is 
said to him, in order to make him afraid, Yes ; your eyes 
shall see his eyes,” e. of the person who has been injured, 
and who has power to inflict punishment. 

XLI. 8. — “ Slay us not ; for we have treasures in the 
field, of wheat, and of barley, of oil, and of honey.” 

This refers to stores they had concealed, as is clear from 
the mentioning of ‘^Hhe oil and honey.” During the time 
of the Kandian war many prisoners received lenient treat- 
ment; because of the assurance that they bad treasures hid 
in the field, and that they should be the property of their 
keepers. In some cases there can be no doubt there were 
large sums thus acquired by certain individuals. 

XLI I. 2. — Let, we beseech thee, our supplication be 
accepted befor<j thee.” The margin has this, “ Let 
our supplication fall before thee.” 

O my lord,” says the suppliant, let my prayers be pro- 
strate at your leet.” O forget not my requests, but let 

them ever surround your feet.” Allow my supplications 
to lie before you.” Ah ! give but a small place for my 
prayers.” At your feet, my lord, at your feet, my lord, 
are all my requests.” 

XLIV. 17. — “ To burn incense unto the queen of heaven.” 
(Deut. xvii, 3. Or moon, or any of the host of 
heaven.”) 
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When th^ ne# moon is first seen, the people present their 
hands in the saipe form of adoration, and taice off the turban, as 
they do to other gods. If a person have a fevourlte son or wife, 
or any friend with whom he thinks himself for tunate, h will call 
for one of them on that night, and, after looking at the new moon, 
will steadfastly look at the face of the individual. But if there 
be ho person of that description present, he will look at bis 
white cloth, or a piece of gold. In the temple of Siva, when 
ihe poosy to tjie lingam is going on, an offering of incense is 
presented to a representation of the sun and moon.* Siva 
wears the crescent on his head ; and Parvati, his consort, w ears 
the sun and moon. Sometimes, however, these emblems are 
worn mutually. An ornament, in imitation of the new moon, 
is also placed on the left side of the head of a courtesan of 
the temple; and another, representing the sun, on the right. 
Similar figures are also described over the doors of houses, 
each bearing a relative position. After a marriage ceremony 
is performed, the bride and bridegroom w^orsliip Aninthuthe^ 
i. e. the star Beta in Ursa Major. 

XLVL 11. — In vain shall thou use maj)y medicines, 
for thou shall not be ciired.’^ 

Physicians in England would be perfectly astonished at the 
numerous kinds of medicine which are administered to a 
patient. The people themselves a^e unwilling to take one 
kind for long together, and I have known a sick woman 
sw^allow ten differatit sorts in one day. Should a patient, when 
about to take his medicine, scatter or spill the least quantity, 
nothing will induce him to take the rest ; it is a l)ad omen ; be 
must have the nostrum changed. 

L. 38. — They are mad upon their idols.” 

Fully to understand this passage, a person must see the 
phrensy of the heathen when they get a sight of their idols. 

* On the SuNDAV, those who are afflicted with the ophthalmia worship 
the 5un ! 
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Thus, wheh the gods are taken out in procession, the mul^ 
titudes shout, and the priests mutter and rave. The gesftur# 
are all distorted, and the devotees are afi^cted with alternate 
sorrow or joy. . 

LI. 14. — The Lord of Hosts hath sworn hy hiupi- 
sel£’^ 

Siva is said to swear by himself, En-^drn^ i. e. my oath. 
The inferior gods swear by their superiors. 

27 ^ — « Cause the horses to come up as the rough cater- 
pillars.” I will fill thee with men as with cater- 
pillars.” 

Some think locusts are meant, instead of caterpillars ; and 
one reason assigned is, that they “ have the appearance of 
Iiorses and horsemen.** Others translate, “ bristled locusts.” 

There are bristled caterpillars in the East, which at certain 
seasons are extremely numerous and annoying. They creep 
along in troops like soldiers, are covered with stiff hairs or 
bristles, w hich are so painful to the touch, and so powerful in 
their effects, as not to be entirely removed for many days. 
Should one be swallow ed, it will cause death : hence people, at 
the particular season w^hen they are numerous, are very cau- 
tious in examining their water vessels, lest any should have 
fallen in. In the year 1 §26, a family at Manipy had to arise 
early in the morning to go to their^ work, and they tlierefore 
prepared their rice the evening before. They were up before 
daylight, and took their food : in the course of a short time 
they were all ill, and some of them died during the day. The 
rice chatty was examined, and there were found the remains 
of the micutty^ the rough caterpillar,* 

* Dr. Hawkesworth says, of those he saw in the West Indies, their 
bodies were thick set with hairs, and they were ranging on the leaves side 
by side, like files of soldiers, to the, number of twenty or thirty togetlier. 

When we touched them, wc found their bodies had the qualities of 
nettles.’’ 
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42. — The sea is come up upon Babylon : she is co- 
vered with the multitude of the waves thereof.” 

This metaphor is in common use to show the oveiiwhelming 
power of an enemy. Tippoo Saib went down upon his foes 5 
like the sea he swept them all away.’' True, true, the 
British troops went like the sea upon Bhurtpore, the forts 
have been carried away.” 

LII. J 1. — Then he put out the eyes of Zedekiah, 
and the king of Babylon bound him in chains, and 
carried him to Babylon.” (1 Sam. xi. 2. Judges 
xvi. 28.) 

Tlie barbarous practice of putting out the eyes of great 
offenders was common in the East. Some had their eyes 
plucked out by hooks, but others had the sight destroyed 
by powerful drugs. 

Here, then, we have the accomplishment of the )iredictions 
against the Jews; they had wantonly sported with God's 
mercy, they had outraged all their principles, and had literally 
dared, by tlieir coiulucl, Jehovah to do His worst. 1\> their 
sorrow, tltey had now to sit down and weep by the rivers of 
Babylon,” whilst they lamented over their far-distant Zion. 

21. — The thickness thereof was four fingers.” 

In the same way do the people «of the East speak of any 
thing which is less in measure than a span. What lieight 
are your pepper vines?” — ‘'About two fingers.” “When 
the rice becomes five finirers in heiHit we‘ shall want more 
rain.” That which is less than a finger is spoken of as a grain 
of rice : the next gradation is an elhi^ i. e. gingelly seed ; the 
next is a mustard seed ; and the last an anu, i. e. an atom. 
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Chap. I. verse 1 . — How *doth the city sit solitary 
that was full of people ! how is she become as a 
widow ! 

Jerusalem had been sacked by a ruthlessToe, and lier sons 
had been carried off to Babylon. “ As a widow When 
a husband dies, the solitary widow takes off her marriage 
jewel, and other ornaments ; her head is shaved ! and she 
sits down in the dust to bewail her lamentable condition. In 
the book Scanda Parana, it is said, after the splendid city 
of Kupera had been plundered by tlie cruel Assurs, the 
city, deprived of its riches by the pillage of the Assurs, re- 
sembled the /WIDOW !” Jerusalem became as a widow in her 
loneliness bemoaning her departed lord. 

11. — All her people sigh, they seek bread: they have 
given their pleasant things for meat.” 

What a melancholy picture have w’^e here ! the captives, it 
appears, had been allowed, or they had concealed, some of 
their “ pleasant things,”* their jewels, and were now obliged 
to part with them for food. What a view we also have here 
of the cruelty of the vile Babylonians ! The people of the 
East retain their little valuables, such as jewels and rich robes, 
to the last extremity. To part with that, which has, perhaps, 
been a kind of heir-loom in the family, is like^ " parting 
with life. Have they sold the last wreck of their other pro- 
perty ; are they on the verge of death ; the emaciated mem- 
bers of the family are called together, and some one under- 
takes the heart-rending task of proposing such a bracelet, 
or armlet, or anklet, or carring, or the pendant of the fore- 
head, to be sold. For a moment all are silent, till the mother 

I I 2 
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or daughters burst into tears, and then the contending feelings 
of hunger, and love for their pleasant things,^’ alternately 
prevail. In general, the conclusion is, to pledge, and not 
to sell, their mucli-loved ornaments ; but such is the ra- 
pacity of those who have money, and such the extreme 
penury of those who have once fallen, they seldom regain 
thern/^' 


1 7 ^ — Zion spreadeth forth her hands, and there is 
none to comfort her.’’ 

What a graphic view we have here of a person in distress I 
See that poor widow looking at the dead body of her liusband, 
as the {)eo])Ie take it from llie house : she spreads fortli 
her liands to their inmost extent, and piteously bewails her 
condition. The last allusion in the verse is very common. 

11. 1. — Reinembered not his footstool.” 

7hosc wlio arc in Ihvoiir with the king, or those who obey 
him, are called his footstool. Hut the figure is also used in 
a degrading sense. Thus, do tw'o men qiiarre], one says to the 
other, I will make thee my Ibotstool.” Ah ! my lord, 
be not angry with me, how long Iiave I been your footstool 

I be that fellow’s footstool ! Never ! Was ho not footstool 
to my fatlier ? ” 

15. — All that pass by clap their hands.” 

The vulgar, the low triumph of a victorious j)arty, in the 
East, is extremely galling; there is nothing like moderation or 

^ Numbers give their jewels to others to kecf) for them, and never see 
them more. J recollect a person came to the mission house, and brought 
a lai'gc casket of jewels for me to keep in our iron clu;st. The valuable 
gems w^ere shown to me one by one; Imt I declined receiving them, because 
1 had heard that the person was greatly indebted to the government, and 
was led to suspect the object was to (lefraud the creditor. They were 
then taken to another person, who received them, — decamped to a distant 
part of the coufttry, and tlie whole of the property was lost, both to the 
individual and tile creditors- 
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forbearance in the vick)rs. No, they liave recourse to every 
contemptuous and brutal method to degrade their fallen foe. 
lias one party triumphed over another in a court of law, or 
in some personal conflict, the conquerors shout aloud, Aha ! 
aha ! fallen, fallen and then go close to the vanquished, and 
clap their hands.” 


III. 7. — He hath made my chain heavy.” 

This figure is taken iVoiu a prisoner having a heavy chain to 
drag as he goes along. Husbands sometimes speak of their 
wives as a chain. Thus, is a man invited to a distant country ; 
he asks, in reply, How can I come ? my wife has made my 
chain heavy.” My husband, rny husband, you shall not 
go ; my weeping shall make your chain heavy.” A man in 
great trouble asks, Mdio will break this miigale P i. e. cliain. 

My chain, rny chain ! who will break this cliain ?” ^Hlave 
you heard Viravar’s chain is broken ? He is dead ! Wlio 
%vill make another chain for him ? ” 

15. — Hath filled me with bitterness.” 

Wicked, wicked son,” says the disappointed mother, 
I exjiected to have liad pleasure . from thee, but tluni hast 
given me kasapu^'^ i. e. bitterness. KShall I go to liis 
house to live on bitterness ?” ’• Who can make this bitter- 
ness sweet?” » 


V. 12. — Ih'inces are hanged up by their hand.” 

No punishment is more common than tliis in the East, 
especially for slaves and refractory cliildreu. Thus, lias a 
master an obstinate slave ; has lie connuitted some great of- 
fence with his hands; several men are called, who tie the 
offender’s hands, and hoist him to the roof, till lie beg for 
forgiveness. Sclioolboys, wlio are in the habit of playing 
truant, are also thus punislied. To tell a man you will hang 
him by the lumds, is extremely provoking. .See, tlien, the 

I I 3* 
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lamentable condition of the princes in Babylon, they were 
“ hanged np by their hands,” as common slaves. 

J6. — “ The crown is fallen from our head.” 

Has a man lost his property, his honour, his beauty, or 
his happiness, he says-, “ My crown has fallen does a father 
or grandfather reprove his sons for bad conduct, he asks, 
** Has my crown fallen ?” 
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Chap. IV. verse 4. — Lie thou also upon thy left side.’^ 
It is more than probable, something is alluded to here which 
W"e cannot understand. When a person is sick, he will not 
lie on his right sicte, l)ecaiise that would be a bad omen : 
should he in his agony, or when asleep, turn on that side, his 
attendants will immediately again place him on the If/'f side. 
After people have taken their food, they generally sleep a 
little, but they are cai’eful to I'epose on the left side, be- 
cause the food digests beUcr.” It is impossible to say what is 
the origin of this practice : it may have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance that the kight side is of the masculine gender,’^ 
and the left feminine, as is the case witli the supreme Siva. 
Females arc directed to recline on the right side, and many 
curious stories are told, in reference to them, wliich are not 
worth 3-epeating. 

15. — Lo, I have given thee cow’s dung lor man’s dung, 
and tliou shalt }>repare tliy bread tlierewith.” 

In some places, firewood being very scarce, the peo))le 
gather cow' dung, make itnnto cakes, and dry it in the sun, after 
whicli it is ready for luel. Those wlu> are accustomed to 
have their food )U’e[Rired in this w ay, prefer it lo any other : 
they tell you it is sweeter and more holy, as the fuel comes 
from their sacred animal. The other allusion in this verse, 
and in chap. iv. 12., is often made use of when people are 
angry with each other. Has some one stolen a j)ei\so]j’s fuel, 
he says in his rage, Ah ! that wretch shall get ready his 
food” as described in iv. 12. Does a wufe ask her husband 
for firewood, he will (should he be angry) reply to her as 
above. 


I i 4 
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VI. 4.^ — Your images shall be broken.” Heb. San 
images.” (See on 2 Chron. xiv. 5.) 

VII. 10, 11. — Behold the day; behold, it is come; 
the morning is gone forth ; the rod hath blos- 
somed, pride hath budded. Violence is risen up 
into a rod of wickedness.” 

This alludes to the punishment of the children of Israel ; 
and Jehovah, through his servant, addresses the people in 
Eastern hinguage : The morning is gone forth.” Their 
wickedness, their violence, had grown into a rod to punish 
them. This idea is implied in the Tamul translation also. 
‘‘Yes, wretch, the rod has long been growing for thee, ^tis 
now ready, tliey may now cut it.” “ True, true, the maifs 
past crimes arc as so many rods for him.” 

VIII. 17. — “ Is it a light thing to the hotise of Judah 
that they commit the abominations which they 
commit here ? for they have filled the land with 
violence, and have returned to provoke me to anger: 
and, lo, tliey put the branch to their nose.” 

The last allusion in this verse is very curious, and deserves 
minute consideration. “ They jmt the branch to their ?ioseT 
The whole of tliis chapter refers to the diflerent kinds of 
idolatry practised liy the Jews ! llunce there is. a reference 
to the lieathenism of Egypt, Persia, and Pliaaiicia. Here were 
the daughters of Zion, the descendants of those who had 
witnessed sue sublime instances of the peerless majesty, the 
never-failing goodness, of Jehovah, “ w’^eeping for Tanimuz,” 
the Adonis of Western mythology, a beautiful 3^outh, who 
Avas the favourite of Venus. He was killed by a wild boar, 
at which his paramour was gi’eatly disthessed, and an un- 
holy festival was instituted to perpetuate his memory, when 
females under certain circumstances transgressed the bounds 
of modesty. In the third chapter of Isaiah w^e Iiave a la- 
mentable account of the indecency and heathenish practices 
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of the daughters of Zion.” All the ornaments which were 
worn by the lascivious female idolaters were adopted by 
them. The nose jewels ” were exclusively heathen, both 
in their origin and in the thing signified ; for we do not find 
in any other part of holy writ the least allusion to that appen- 
dage of heathenism ; excepting that of Solomon, where he says. 

As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a fair woman 
without discretion.” And in this case we see the ornament is 
associated with the swine and the woman of indecent con- 
duct. I believe Dr. A. Clarke is mistaken when he says 
nose jewels are referred to iii Gen. xxiv. 47- ; as the ear- 
ring upon her face,” or the golden earring of half a shekel 
weight,” in verse 22,, means, as in the margin, a “jewel for 
the forehead,” an ornament still worn, in the East, on the 
forehead or brow. (See on Geiil xxiv. 47.) Again, Ezekiel 
xvi, 12. The text is, “I put a jewel on thy forehead 
whereas the margin has, “ nose but I think the former is 
preferable; because, in that account, the Jewish Church is 
described as an infant, which had been taken up and adorned 
by one who had found her in that lielpless condition. 
Now, if the ornament had been heathenish, would the prophet 
have represented the infant church as wearing it ? 

Before I give the origin of the “ nose jewel,” it may 
be well to notice the difibrent kinds. Some arc in the shape 
of* a swan, others of a serpent^ and others of a flower. These 
arc fixed to the left nostril. The rings are put into the 
septum or middle filament of the nose. The jewels have two 
names, both of which are indicative of a distinct object. The 
first is Nafe-Kaddan, which signifies “ the obligation or 
debt a person is under by a vow the second name is Mooha^ 
Taddiy literally nose-impediment or hinderance, u e. to sick- 
ness or death ; and it is worthy of notice, that the word 
taddi is nearly the same as tadde^ the word for stick or 
branch. In the one case, therefore, it denotes the obligation 
a person is under by a vow to perform some service or duty 
to a god ; and, in the other, to the protection which is gained 
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from sickness. Dr. Boothroyd, in Iris translation, le«aves out 

branch’^ altogether : Lo, they send forth a scornful noise 
through their nostrils*^’ 

In the Hindoo book called Piiga’^Vathain^ the following 
account is given of the origin of the nose-ring : — the 
desert of Taru was a mango tree, which only produced one 
mango in twelve years ; and n very celebrated hermit or dervise 
used always to take and eat that fruit. There was a king 
called Kanjan, and his sister Tavage, who went to hunt in 
that desert ; when the king, seeing the single fruit, took an 
arrow and shot it offi and then gave it to his sister to eat. fSooii 
after that the hermit came to seek for his fruit, but fiiidino- it 
gone he became very angry, and pronounced the following 
curse : ‘ He who shot olF that fruit shall be killed by the child 
of the woman who ate it." Some time after that, Kanjan the 
king gave his sister 1 avage in marriage to Vasu-Teavan ; and 
as Kanjan knew the curse which the great hermit had pro- 
nounced upon him wlio liad shot ofF the single fruit, he de- 
termined to take jueasures to prevent its accomplisliment. 
He, therefore, knowing the state of his siKster, sent a guard to 
seize the husband, and then to kill the child, lest it should 
one day kill him. He continued to do so till he had de- 
stroyed seven cluldren. But the eighth was the incarnation 
ot Vishnoo, called Chrishna, and no sooner was that child 
born, than the chains with which tiie sister"s Imsband were 
bound fell off’ and he heard a voice from an invisible being, 
saying, ‘ Take the child which is now^ born unto thee to tlie 
village of shejiherds, to one Asothy, who has just had a 
female cliild, and leave it with her ; but take her daughter, 
■wdiose name is Poothany, and bring her to thy wife." With 
this information the husband of Tavage w^as quite delighted, 
and ran to tell the new-s to his wife. She immediately con- 
sented to the proposal, and forthwith bored a hole in the 
NOSE of her infiint, and put a ring into it, as an impediment 
and a sign. The blood which came from the wound was as 
a sacrifice to prevent him from falling into the hands of his 
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enemies. After this, the father took the child to the village 
of shepherds : gave It in charge to Asothy, and brought away 
her child to his wife. The king Kanjan, having heard that 
his sister had had another child, went and took the female 
infant called Poothany from his sister, and when about to kill 
it, the child spake (it being a spirit), and said, ^ He who will 
kill thee is being brought up in the village of shepherds ; why 
then are you going to kill me ?* and it vanished out of his sight. 
Kanjan, the king, then determined to take other measures to 
accomplish his purpose ; he therefore called a female devil, who 
lived in the tank called Nachu-Pogi, arid told her to go and 
act as a nurse to the child, and thus by her poisonous milk 
destroy the infant. She accordingly went, and did as com- 
manded ; but when she began to give milk to the child, it 
took her life. When, therefore, he grew up, and became 
Chrishiia, he went and slew his uncle Kanjan, the king, who 
shot off the mango fruit with his arrow.^’ 

Now, then, lot us look at the application of this story. 
When })arents have lost their first three cliildren, they con- 
clude ‘^some evil one’^ has carried them ofl^ and immediately 
on the birth of a fourtlj they take measures to prevent that 
from being taken in tlie same way. So soon as it is born, the 
midwife takes it to a fan, or winnow, on which ashes have been 
spread, and then bores a hole in the right nostril, and puts 
in the nose-ring, which is to act as an impediment “ to the 
evil one,” who has taken oft* the other children. This, there- 
fore, when PROPERLY done, is believed to be a preventive 
against death, till the child shall be married. 

When the time has come to take off tlie nose-ring, the 
parents of the youth take him, and dress his hair on the right 
side of his head, with great neatness ; but that on the left, is 
put into disorder ; tlie eyelids of his right eye are painted 
black, and he is sent to the houses of seven neighbours, to 
ask for alms to give to the Brahmins. When the youth has 
returned from the seven houses, the family immediately go to 
the temple, and there takeoff the ring, which, with the alms 
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that were received, are given to the officiating Brahmin. They 
then return to their liouse, in front of which is planted a young 
plantain tree (banana) which has never borne fruit. Over the 
threshold is placed the pestle; and the youth who has had 
the ring taken from his nose, walks three times round the tree 
alluded to, from left to right, and then rushes into the 
house, taking care not to touch the threshold or pestle. 
After he has entered, he is placed near a full vessel of water, 
in which are mango leaves. A married woman then takes 
a salver, on wliich are chuiiam and saffron, which when mixed 
with water has the colour of blood. A lighted wick is 
then floated on the surface of that which represents blood, 
and she waves it three times before him. The youth then 
retires, and the wwnan spits three times on the ground; 
and the imitation blood is thrown into tlie back yard. Near 
the plantain tree, in front of the house, is a man, wlio, so 
soon as the ceremonies have been i)erformed, cuts it down, 
knocks at the door three times, which is tlien opened, and 
he enters (not having looked back) ; and the same ceremonies 
which have been performed for the youth are now repeated 
for him. 

Let us now look at Adonis : he was a beautiful youth, be- 
loved by Venus, which induced Mars (also her lover) to send 
a wild boar to destroy him. In memory of that event, the 
RIVER Adonis is said to run blood. 

Ran pnrplo to the sea suffused with blood.’' — Mm.ton.^ 

Look, then, at the destruction of the children by the 
king Kanjam ; see the nose-jewel to prevent future death : 
at the blood as an oflering, at the w'ay in whicli tlie yoiitii 
goes to ask alms, wdien the ring is to be taken olT^ his hair 
on the left side, which is the feminine, being in disorder, as a 
sign of grief; at the representation, again, of blood by 
mixing the saffron and chunani, and at the woman, who is 
the principal performer ; we see certain coincidences which 

* Maundrell notices this circumstance: the water is supposed to have 
been stained with the red earth, or ochre. 
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seem to point at the death of Adonis and the sorrow of the 
females. 

I am, therefore, of opinion, that to put the branch to 
their nose,’' was the idolatrous practice of boring a child's 
nose and putting a ring therein, to dedicate it to an idol ; 
and, therefore, to sliow it was under its protection, rather 
than that of Jehovah. 

XIII. 4. — O Israel, thy prophets are like the foxes 
in the deserts/' (Ps. Ixiii. 10.) ‘‘They shall be a 
portion for foxes." 

In the above passages, Dr. Boothroyd, instead of foxes, 
translates “ jackals," and I think it by far the best I’endering. 
These animals are exceedingly numerous in the East, and 
are remarkabiy crJSJNiNG and voiiACious. I suppose *the 
reason why they arc called tlie lion's provider is, because they 
yell so much when tliey have scent of prey, that the noble 
beast, hearing the somid, goes to the spot and satisfies his 
hunger. They often hunt in packs, and I have had from 
twenty to thirty follovviiig me (taking care to conceal them- 
selves in the low jangle) for an hour together. They will 
not, in gimcral^ dare to attack man : but, let him be helpless 
or dead, and they have no hesitation. Thus our grave-yards 
are olten disturbed by these animals ; and, after they have 
once tasted of human Aa^sIi, they (as well as many other crea- 
tures) are said to prefer it to any other. Their cunning 
is proverbial : thus, a man of plots and schemes is called a 
nareyan^ i. e. a jackal. “ Ah ! only give that fellow a tail, 
and he will make a capital jackal." “ Begone, low caste, or 
I will give thee to the jackals." 

18 . — “And say, Thus saith the Lord God, Woe to the 
women tliat sew pillows to all armholes, and make 
kercliiefs upon the head of every stature to liunt 
soulvs." The margin lias, instead of “ armholes," 
elbows/’ 
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The marginal reading is undoubtedly the best. Rich 
people have a great variety of pillows and bolsters to support 
themselves in various positions when they wish to take their 
ease. Some are long ancT round, and are stuffed till they are 
quite liard ; whilst others are short and soft, to suit the con- 
venience. The verse refers to females of a loose character, 
and Parkhurst is right when he says, These false prophet- 
esses decoyed men into their gardens, where probably some 
impure rites of worship were performed.” The pillows were 
used for the vilest purposes, and the kerchiefs were used 
as an afFectation of shame. 

XVI. 4. — Thou wast not salted.” 

The Hindoos do not wash, their neAv-born infiints in salt : 
but before tlie Brahmin names the child he puts a little salt 
into its mouth. 


XIX. 8. — Then tlie nations set ngahist him on every 
side from the provinces, and spread tlieir net over 
him : he was taken ifi their pit.” (Lam. iv. 20.) 

These figures are derived from the way in which wild beasts 
are hunted and taken. Wlien large and deep pits liave been 
formed in paths, where it is known tlie animals must go, the 
people assemble on every side where the victims are, and begin 
to shout, to beat on instruments, a\}d rusli among the trees. 
The creatures become alarmed, and run towards the place 
where they know is an opening ; and then fall into tlie dceji 
pits whicli are prepared for them. Even elephants are some- 
times caught in this way; and the Jtgony, the rage, they mani- 
fest when thus entrapped, is most affecting. The nets and 
ropes are ttien tlirown over tbern,!^ and when they are suf- 
ficiently entangled, a w^ay is made for them to walk out. 

XXL 6. — The breaking of tby loins.” 

It is said, when a rnaif s strength is reduced, Alas ! that 
poor lellow’s loins are broken.” 
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" 14. — Thou, therefore, "son of man, prophesy, and 

smite thine hands together.” 

Smite thine hands together.” To smite the hands 
together, in the East, amounts to an oath ! In the 17th verse, 
the Lord says, in reference to Jerusalem, I will also smite 
mine hands together, and I will cause my fury to rest : I the 
Lord have said.” By the solemn smiting of the hands it was 
shown the word had gone forth, and would not be recalled. 

When a priest delivers a message to the people, when he 
relates any thing which he professes to have received from the 
gods, he smites his hands together, and says, True.” 

Does a Pandarum, or other kind of religious mendicant, 
consider himself to be insulted, he smites his bands against 
the individuals, and pronounces his imprecations upon them, 
crying aloud, “ True, true, it will all come upon you.” 
Should a person, when speaking of any thing which is certain 
to happen, be doubted by others, he will immediately smite 
his hands. Have you beard that Muttoo has been killed by 
a tigei’ ?” — No ! nor do I believe it»” The relater will then 
(if true) smite together his hands, whicli at once confirms the 
fact. Those men cannot escape for any great length of 
time, because tlie king has smitten his hands meaning, he has 
sworn to have them taken. Jehovah did smite His hands 
tou'cther against Jerusalem. 

o o 

21 , — For the king of Babylon stood at the parting of 
tlie way, at the liead of the two ways, to use divi- 
nation: he made his arrows bright, he consulted with 
images.” The margin lias, instead of parting,” 
mother ; ” wliicli accords with the Tamul : Mo- 
ther way.” 

In former times it was customary to decide important 
affairs by shooting arrows. Thus, should three princes pro- 
pose for the daughter of a king, and should he be in doubt 
to whom he ought to give her, he will write the name of each 
prince on an arro\^ , and tlien shoot them ahogether or sepa- 
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rately from the bow, and the man whose name is on the 
most distant arrow, will be the husband of the princess. 

XXII. 12. — ^^ In thee have they taken gifts to shed 
blood : thou hast taken usury and increase, and 
thou hast greedily gained of thy neighbours by 
extortion.’* 

There is surely no part of the world worse than the East 
for usury and extortion. A rich man will think nothing of 
demanding twenty per cent, for his precious loan. Does a 
person wash to buy or sell an article ; does he want to avoid 
any ojffice or duty, or to gain a situation, or place any person 
under an obligation ; he cannot think of doing the one or the 
other, without giving himself intcrthe hands of the extortioner. 

30. — ' T sought for a man among them, that should 
make up tlie hedge, and stand in the gap before me 
for the land.’* 

A man having lost all his children, and in complaining of 
his forlorn condition, says, Alas ! I have not any one to 
stand in the gate ; rny enemies can now enter when they 
please, to tear and devour me.” In the gate, in the gate 
no one stands.” , 


XXIII. 14. — ‘‘She saw rr^en portrayed upon the 
wall, jthe images of the Chaldeans portrayed with 
vermilion.” 

The nature of those images, and the practices, may be seen 
from the context, and the portraying was of the colour of 
VERMILION. (See on Isg,. i. 18.) In the Hindoo temples and 
vestibules, figures of the most revolting descriptions are 
portrayed on the waxlls : there the sexes are painted in such a 
way as few men of discretion would dare^to describe. In some 
temples there are stone figures in such" positions as h^ell itself 
could only have suggested : and, recollect, these are the places 
w here men, women^ and children, assemble for ivokship. 
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XXIV. J7. — Forbear to cry, make no mourning for 
the dead, bind the tire of thine head upon thee, and 
j)iit on thy shoes upon thy feet, and cover not thy 
lips, and eat not the bread of inen.’^ 

This refers to mourning for the dead, and tlie prophet was 
forbidden to use any symbol of sorrow on the death of Ins 
wdfe. At a funeral ceremony the tires and turbans are taken 
off, and the sandals are laid aside. Thus nobles, wdio wear 
the most costly turbans, are seen walking wdth their heads 
uncovered, and those who had on beautifLil sandals are laire- 
Ibot. Jhit the prophet was to ru v on liis tire and sandals, to 
indicate he was not inournin^j: for the dead. 

XXV. 4. — shall eat thy fruit, and they shall 

drink thy milk.’' 

The people of the East take great ])lt^asiire in eating fruit 
and drinking milk. Ikmce tliousaiid.s never take any other 
food to their breakfast. PCdluniy Pallamtun^'^ i. e. milk and 
fruit they greatly desire. 

G. — Thou hast dapped thine hands, and stamped with 
thy feet.” 

We have seen under Lam. ii. 3 5., how and when the Ori« 
caitals dap their hands : and they are equally given to stamp 
with their Ibet wdien lliey# triumph over a, fallen foe. The way 
is, to make a sudden jumy) with their foot on the ground.* 


XX VII. 13. — Vessels of brass in thy market.” 

Tlie domestic utensils of the Orientals ai*e nearly always 
Itrass ; and to these tliey often refer, as a sign o{' pro- 
perty. He is ti rich man ; l)is house is full of brass vessels.” 
‘‘ Begone ! fellow, 1 liave more brass in my lioiise tlian ^vOLlld 
l)nrcl]ase all thy |)ro])ert\ •” ddie miserable man has not a 
brass dish in his house.” 

I have olVeii seen tru* natixes of tlie Mozainbique thus (ianee and 
STAMP with their feet, when siniiiiirjj tlieir waii ! songs. 


K K 
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XXVIIL 2. — Say unto the prince of Tyrus, Thus 
saith the Lord God ; Because thine heart is lifted 
up, and thou hast said, I am a god, I sit in the 
seat of God, in the midst of the seas.” 

Origen thought the guardian angel of the city was in- 
tended. It has been exceedingly common in all ages in 
the East for great saints or devotees to assume the airs and 
to demand the homage which is paid to a deity. Hence 
numbers who are celebrated for sanctity are alw’^ays addressed 
by the title of Swami/^ i. e. God. 

24. — There shall be no more a pricking briar unto 
the house of Israel.” 

Enemies are often compared to thorns and thistles. Ah ! 
how this thorn goads me,” says the man of his foe. When a 
man’s adversaries are dead, he says, This is now a desert 
without thorns.” ‘‘Ah ! as our fatlier is dead, wo are to our 
enemies like a jungle without thorns.” 

XXIX. 18, — “ Every shoulder was peeled.” 

What an illustration of this passage vve have in tliose who 
have not been accustomed to carry the palankeen ! Huring the 
first day the skin is literally peeled offi To prevent the pole 
from galling the shoulder the Coolies have cushions or a piece 
of the filaritain tree put under Uie^ pole. Tlie shoulders of 
those who assisted at the siege against Tyre were peklud by 
hard labour. 

XXXIL 8. — “ They shall bring thee up in my net.” 

When a person lias been caught by the stratagem of an- 
other, it is said, ‘‘ He is caught in his net.” “ He is like a 
deer caught in the net.” Has a man escaped : “ The fellow 
has broken the net.” Catch him in your net ! will you 
catch the lightning?” 

XXXIII. 32. — “ Thou art unto them as a very lovely 
song of one that hath a pleasant voice.” 
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** Gone ! gone!^* says the bereaved admirer: ‘‘ she was 
indeed like a sweet voice to my ear/' I hear not the sweet 
song ?" Where is my music ?" The song of the night ! 
the song of the night ! has left me/^ 

XXXIX. 11. — ‘‘I will give unto Gog a place there 
of graves in Israel, the valley of the passengers 
on the east of the sea : and it shall stop the 
noses of the passengers : and there shall they bury 
Gog» 

This refers to the dreadful stench which should arise from 
the dead bodies of Gog. The Tamul translation has it, 
cause to stop the noses.'' The moment people smell any 
thing offensive, they immediately press the nostrils together 
with their fingers. They say of a bad smell it has stopped 
my nose ; which means the nose is so full of that, it is not 
sensible of any other smell. Tlie figure is much used in re- 
ference to the decayed oysters at the pearl fishery. 

XL. 16. — Upon each post were palm trees." 

Calmet says, Probal)ly pilasters, representing palm trees, 
the trunks forming tlie shafts and the branches the capitals.” 
The favourite capital in eastern architecture is a represent- 
ation of the fruit of the plantain-tree {Musa-pm'adisiaca) before 
it has broken its sheathj^arul is called the VCdi-’potte* On all 
festive occasions which call for extraordinary show, the people 
procure two living trees of the description alluded to, and 
plant one on each side of the door post : then from one to 
the Other, they suspend festoons of mango leaves, cocoa-nut 
leaves, and the flowers of the thdlam. The inusa is sacred 
to the goddess Lecliymy. 

XLIII. 2. — Behold the glory of the God of Israel 
came from the way of the East." 

Dr. Gray says, Under the particulars detailed by Ezekiel 
we often discover the economy of a spiritual temple which 

K K 2 
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should again be filled with the glory of the T^rd coming from 
the East,” 

When we consider the various allusions to the East in Holy 
Writ ; at the comparisons to the sun, in reference to divine 
illuminations; reflecting on the homage paid to the great orb 
of day by all tlic lieavenly bodies ; looking at the idea of the 
Orientals, that the face is always towards the East,” c. it is 
the eastern j)art of the body ; at the })hrases, not turn to 
the right or the left,” L e, neither to the ]iorth nor to the 
south ; we get a new view of many interesting passages of 
Scripture, 

XLVIIL 23. — Tlenjamin shall have a portion.” Mar- 
gin, instead of a,” one.” 

In the Tamul it is tlie same, thus, (hit manuilimi^ lite ray 
ONE man — always one^ wliich we render a. 
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Chap, I. verse *2 , — He brought the vessels into the 
treasure house of his god.” 

Ill all heathen temples there is a place for the sacred 
jewels and other treasures. Th^ ornaments of the idols are 
sometimes of oiiKAa' value. I have seen the small crown, 
breast-plate, and necklaces of one idol worth more than 400/. 


II. 4. — O king, live for ever.” 

Tliese svords are not addressed to the ears of royalty 
jMEiiJcivy. Has a man been greatly favoured by another, he 
says, Ah ! may you never die.” So good a man ought 
never to die.” May you live for ever.”' Will death 

come to sucli a man as this ?” Live, live, fur ever.” 

J V. 25. — Tliey sliall wet thee witli the dew of 
heaven.” 

This was one of the miseries of Nebuchadnezzar, and a 
much greater one tluin the people in lOngiand imagine. 
Tlriiik of the stale* of the body and pores aftev* being twelve 
hours in a blazing"^ sun, and then think <)ri sucli a dew falling 
as will saturate all the clothes ; and a tolerable view' is gained 
of the great reverse, and the effect it jnust have on the human 
frame. Of a, wi'etclu’d man it is saiil, The sun falls on his 
head l)y day, and the dew by night.” He is scorclied by 
the sun aiul made wet by tlie dew.” 

V. 12. — Dissolving of doubts.” The margin (Chald.) 
has instead of doubts,” knots.” 

A very difficult subject is called a wtalichfu a knot ! 
Thus ilie explaining of a riddle is called "" uniying the 
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knot.” Of a talented man it is said, “ Ah ! he is very 
clever, he can tie or untie any knot.” Of a dream, it is 
asked, who can loose this knot?” Of any mysteries, or of 
deep plans, it is asked, Ah ! who can untie these knots?” 
** How difficult that passage was, but he soon unravelled the 
knot.” 


27. — Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting.” 

This striking form of speech is much used in the East at 
this day. Thus, should two men be disputing respecting the 
moral character of a third person, one will say, I know the 
fellow well, I have weighed him, and lie is found wanting.” 

He found wantintj ! you are much ]i«:hter than he.” 

What ! miscreant, do you wish to weigh against me?” 

Thou art but as one [lart in a thousand.” llegone ! fel- 
low, or I will soon weigh thee.” Yes, yes, there is no 
doubt about it: you have weighed me; I am much lighter 
than you.” What kind of times are these? the slaves are 
weiffliincr their masters.” Yes, the low castes have become 
very clever, they are weighing their superiors.” ‘‘ What ! 
woman, do you call in question the authority of your husband : 
are you qualified to weigh him ?” “ The judge has been 

weighing the prisoners, aru! they are all wanting,” 

VI. 23. — No manner of hurt was found upon him, 
because he believed in his God,” 

The Orientals have an idea, that in whatever a man 
BELIEVES, whether in reference to the existence or non- 
existence of evil or danger in regard to Iiimself, that, so will 
his condition be regulated. In walking once wuth a learned 
Brahmin, through a grove of cocoa-trees ; I enquired, Why 
are you not afraid of those nuts falling on your head, and 
killing you on the spot ? Because I have only to believe 
they will not fall, and all is safe,” was his reply. 
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VIL 15. I Daniel was grieved in my spirit in the 
midst of my body, and the visions of my head 
troubled me/’ Margin (Chald.) “ sheath.” 

Sheath ; ” this is a very curious expression when applied to 
such a subject, but it is perfectly natural. Wlien a person has 
sw(X)ned, the people say, His life has gone into its uiti,” e. 
SHEATH, meaning some particular place into which the life is 
supposed to retire and conceal itself from the sight. Has a man 
been wounded by a serpent, and should he appear to be dead, 
it is often said, Fear not, his life has merely gone into its 
SHEATH.” When a person’s eyes are much sunken by sick- 
ness, the people say, Alas ! his eyes have gone into their 
sheath.” Well, my friend, when did you arrive?” — • I 
came just as the sun was going into its sheath,” /. c. going 
down. I am happy to hear that the king has put bis anger 
and his sword into the sheath.” 
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Chap. III. verse 2. — So I bonglit her to me for fifteen 
pieces of silver/’ 

Slavery has been common in tlie East from tlie most re- 
mote antiquity; but its form in general is very mild : hence 
masters and slaves are more like comj)anions than those be- 
twixt whom such a relationship exists. If tlie latter can tell 
a good story and flatter their lords, they may almost do am 
they please* A good high-caste i'emale slave may be luid 
for 60 lids, c, 4Z. 10.S‘. ; wliereas a low-caste can be 
purchased for 20 lids, 1/. lO.v. A high-caste male slave 
will fetch 3/. but one of an inferior degree only half that 

IV. 16. — For Israel slideth back as a back-slid iiig 
heifcr.’’ 

By a reference to the 14th and 15tli verses it will be seen 
that tins denotes the loose eonduct of the danghiers of Israel, 
and exactly in this way do people speak oi' tlie same class 
of females. 

Yl. 4. — ‘‘ () Ephraim, what sliall 1 do unto thee ? 

for your goodness is as a morning clouti, and as the 
early dew it goetli away.” 

^ the time the Ri<;ht llonourahle 8ir /Mexander Johnston was 

chief justice oi ('eyloii, a government regulation was m.ade, wliich will soon 
cause slavery to be extinct in Uiat island. By the }>ro[josal of luiinerous 
inhaliitants to the 1 Vince Regent, that children born after tlie of 

August, 18 Jf?, should lx; tanancipated ; and l)y the govta'uuient regulation. 
No. 8. dated the 17th April, 18:s;i, it is decided, ‘‘ All female children of 
female slaves, born on and after the 24th of April, JB21, being the day of 
celebrating liis Majesty’s bij'tliday, are declaretl free tluis, in n short 
time, t;vea from that regulation, tltere would not have been a single slave 
in Ceylon. 
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Early dew/’ What, is this prosperity ? what, this 
pleasure ? Ah ! what are niy riches, and what my glory ? 
Alas ! ’tis like the dew, which flies off at the sight of the 
morning sun/’ My son, my son, be not too confident ; for 
life is like the dew.” 


9. — Murder in tlie way by consent/^ The margin 
has, instead of by consent,” wu‘th one shoulder.” 
(Zeph.iii. 9. To serve him with one consent/’) 
Margin has instead ol' consent,” shoulder/’ 

Tlie Hindoos for the same tiling say, “ with one hand.” 
Thus, those people with one hand ” have gone to the 
judge, u e. witli one consent. Tliose wretclies w'ith one 

Jiand are doing evil.” if tlic Coolies do their duty with 
one hand, tlie w'ork will soon be finished.” Why have 
tliey not accomplished their object ? because they did not 
go about it with one hand.” 

VI H. 8. — ‘‘‘ Israel is swallowed up: now shall they be 
among the Gentiles as a vessel wherein is no 
pleasure.” (Jer. xlviii. 88. I have broken 
Moal) like a vessel w'hereiri is no ))leasiire.”) 

I believe this refers to an earthen vessel, and not to one 
made of skin. J\a)ple often compare caich other to an ueeh- 
PAKUM, f. e. literally a ^alt vessel ; because after it has con- 
tained salt it is most fragile, the least thing will break it to 
])ieces. Wliat are you, sir? an iippn-pnnum^'' a. salt vessel. 

Look at tliat poor salt vessel, if you toucli him lie will fall to 
jiieccs.” 

IX. I t. — Give them a miscarrying womb and dry 
breasts.” 

MMieii men curse females, or when the latter curse each 
other, they often invoke tlie gods thus to injure the objects of 
their aimer. 
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X. 7. As for Samaria, her king is cut oiF as the 
foam upon the water.” 

** Those sons of fiends are now gone as the neer-molley* 
u €. the bubble. Alas ! my race is cut off* : it has dis- 
appeared like the bubble.” Yes, those people were only 
bubbles ; they have all gone.” 

8. — The high places of Aven, the siii of Israel, 
shall be destroyed : the thorn and the thistle shall 
come up on their altars.” (Gen. iii. 18.) 

Has a man by fraud gained possession of another person'^s 
land, then the imprecation is uttered, ‘‘ Thorns and thistles 
shall ever grow there !” He get rice from his land ! Never ! 
he will have thorns and thistles.” “ Yes, yes, the rice shall 
be as thorns in his bowels.” 

10. — It is in my desire that I sliould chastise them; 
and the people shall be gathered against them, when 
they shall bind themselves in their two furrows.” 
The margin has, instead of they shall bind them- 
selves in their two furrows,” I shall bind them for 
their tw^o transgressions: on in their two habitations.” 

The figure of the above verse and those of the context are 
AGRICULTURAL. Does it iiot refer to Israel joining herself to 
the idolaters, as the oxen were joined together in the furrows ? 

Two FURROWS.” A furrow, according to the English idea, 
is a small trench made for the reception of the seed, going in 
a straight line from one side of the field to the other. But 
this is not a proper description of a furrow in the East, because 
the farmers of those parts plough in circles. Thus, the square 
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represents the field : they therefore begin at the west, and 
plough in circles towards the east The places 1, and 2. 
within the circles are called sali. Now then for the appli- 
cation of the figure* When tw^o inveterate enemies have 
become friends, the people say, “ They are ploughing in two 
SALi,’^ u e. they are acting in perfect accordance, or they could 
not thus plough ; for if one went one way and another took 
another direction, how'^ could they agree ? “ True it is, true 

it is, ArrcnsyMuggam and Chinny Tamlyy are ploughing toge- 
ther in their two sdlis ; whoever expected to see such foes act 
together ? ” “ Never, never again will those fellows plough 

together in their two furrows ; they are sworn foes.’’ Israel 
was bound together in the furrows with the idolaters of 
Beth-aven,” but ‘‘ the thorn and the thistle” were to 
come up on their altars,” and she was exhorted to seek 
the Lord.” 

12. — “ Rain righteousness among you.” 

It is said of a good king, What a blessing he is to the 
land, he is always raining justice upon us.” “ You talk to 
me about the merit of remaining with such a master : he is 
always raining blessings upon him.” A son after the decease 
of his father asks, ‘‘ Where is now the rain of love? alas ! 
I am withered and dry.” The figure is also used sarcastically, 
^^^Yes, indeed you are very good friend, you are always 
RAINING favours upon me.” 

XL 4. — I drew them with cords of a man, with bands 
of love.” 

Here w^e liave anotlier figure to show the affection of 
Jehovah for backsliding Israel. An affectionate wife says of 
a good husband, He has bound me with the cords of love.” 

Ah ! woman, have you not drawm me with the cords of 
love ? ” True, true, I w^as once drawn by the cords of 
love, but they are now all broken.” 
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XI V. 5. — “ Cast forth his roots as Lebanon.” 

A priest or aged man in blessing a newly married couple 
often says, “ Ah ! may your I’oots shoot forth like the AitucsA- 
PiLLU ” {Agrostis Linearis), lliis beautiful grass puts forth 
NUMEROUS roots, aiul is highly valued for the feeding of 
cattle. 
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Chap, I. verse 7. — “ IJarked my fig tree/^ 

The skin of a man is sometimes spoken of as the bark of a 
tree. Thus it is said of those who have been severely floccefcd, 
Their backs are like the margossa tree stripped of its 
bark : ” which alludes to the custom of takui£r off the bark o 
that tree for medicinal purposes. 

IL Ck ‘ — All faces shall gather blackness.” The mar- 
gin has, for blackness,” pot.” 

The Tamul translation has, ill) faces sliall wither, or 
shrivel.” Thus of a man in great poverty it is said, IJis 
face is shrivelled.” It is very provoking to tell a person his 
face is like the k ahe-chatte, /. c- the earthen vessel in which 
llie rice is boiled. Tlie pot ” may allude to such anutensib 
it bein^4’ made black with the smoke. 
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Chap. I. verse 13. — They have ripped up the women 
witli child.” Margin for ripped,” divided the 
mountains.” 

It was common in the ancient wars thus to treat women, 
but in general the Orientals are very kind to their wives in 
the state alluded to. Nay even to animals in that condition 
they are very tender : a man to beat his cow when in calf, 
would be called a great sinner; and to kill a goat or a sheep 
when with young, is altogether out of the question. The 
Hindoo hunters will not destroy wild animals when in that 
state. The term in the margin is applied to that condition. 

In the tentli moon the child fell from the mountain.” 

II. 6. — They sold the righteous for silver, and the 
poor for a pair of shoes.” (Ps. Ix. 8. Over 
Edom will I cast out my shoe.”) (Chap. viii. 6.) 

The shoes or rather sandals have the least lionoiir of any- 
thing w^hich is worn by man, because they belong to the feet, 
and are comparatively of little value. Nothing is more dis- 
graceful than to be beaten with the sandals ; thus when one 
man intends to exasperate another, he begins to take off a 
sandal as if going to strike him. To spit in the face is not a 
greater indignity than this. When a person w^ishes to insult 
another in reference to the price of any article, he says, “ I 
wdll give you my sandals for it.” ‘‘ That fellow is not worth 
the value of rny sandals.” Who are you, sir ? you are not 
worthy to carry njy sandals; ” which alludes to the custom of 
a rich man always having a servant with him to carry his 
sandals; when he cliooses to walk bare foot,* Over 


• Matt. iii. 11. Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear.** 
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Edom will I cast out my shoe: ’’ so contemptible and so easy 
was it to be conquered. 

7. — “ That pant after the dust of the earth on the head 
of the poor, and turn aside the way of the meek : 
and a man and his father will go in unto the same 
maid, to profane my holy iiame."^ 

Who were those that thus oppressed the poor, who sold 
them for a pair of shoes, and panted after the dust of the 
earth ? They were the judges and the princes of the people. 
The Tarnul translation has it, To the injury of the poor 
they eagerly took tlie dust of the earth ; literally, they gnawed 
the earth as a dog does a bone. “ Dust of the earth.” What 
does this mean ? I believe it alludes to the lands of the poor, 
of wliich they had been deprived by the judges and princes. 
Nothing is more common in eastern language than for a man 
to call his fields and gardens his man ; e. Ins dust, his earth. 

That man has gnawed away my dust or sand.” Ah ! the 
fellow ? by degrees he has taken away all that poor man’s earth.” 
‘‘ The cruel wretch ! he is ever trying to take away the dust 
of the poor.” In consequence of there not being fences in the 
East, landowners often encroach on each other’s possessions. 
Oil the latter part of tiie verse ami the next to it I dare not 
write. The heathenism, the devilism, described by Amos, is 
still the same. AVho did these things ? t/ie princes^ ihejmiges^ 
and the people of Judah. 

III. 2. — You only have I known of all the families of 
the eartli : therefore I will punisli you for all your 
iniquities.” 

In eastern language, to say you know a person, means you 
APPROVE of him. Tims should a man be well acquainted 
with two brothers, and should he not approve of one of them, 
he will say, I do not know him.” But of him he loves, he 
says, Ah ! I know him well.” Jehovah had known, i. e, 
approved of Israel, but because of their abominations he had 
determined to punish them. 
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5. — Shall one take up a snare from tlie earth, and 
have taken nothing at all?’’ 

1 do not believe there is a reference here to any particular 
kind of trap. The Tainul translation has it, will the snare 
be taken if there is nothing in it?” Mr. licnson says, It 
is not usual for the fowler or hunter to take up the snares he 
has laid till he has taken something in them !” 

12. — As the sheplierd taketh out of the mouth of the 
lion two legs, or a piece of an ear ; so shall the 
children of Israel be taken out that dwell in Samaria 
in the corner of a bed.” 

The Tamul translation has this, In the place of the l)ed 
if one conceal himself,” /. e. in the place or corner whei e the 
bed is, if a person conceal himself under it, he shall be taken 
out ; and so shall the children of Israel who have concealed 
themselves in Samaria be taken out ; ami so (lijlicult shall it 
be for them to escape tliat it will Ik‘ as easy to take the pi'oy 
from the mouth of the lion. 

IV. 2. — The Lord God hath sworn by liis holiness, 
that, Jo, the days shall come upon you, that be will 
take you away with liooks, and your postei’ity w itli 
fish hooks.” 

I am at a loss to know^ wh\^ there is a distinction betwixt 

hooks” and ‘‘ fish hooks.” I think it fanciful to explain 
it by saying it means tw^o modes of fishing.” The Tamul 
translation lias, instead of hooks,” Iniradu^ i. e. pincers, 
and it ought to be known that these were formerly much 
used in pimlshmcnts. In the Hindoo ludls this instrument is 
spoken of as being used to torture the inhabitants. A man 
in liis rage says, 1 will tear thee witli pincers.” Alas ! 
alas ! I have been dragged away with pincers.” All ! tlie 
severity of these troubles — they are like pincers.” Eut it is 
said that hooks also were formerly used to stick into cri- 
minals when taken to the place of execution ; and there is 
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nothing very doiibtriil about this, because devotees often have 
large iiook.s fiistened into their flesh, by which they are 
lioisted up on a long {)ole. Your posterity with fish- 
hooks this figure is used in the East to show how people 
DRAW each other to any given place. Thus does a man wish 
to have a large party at some feast or ceremony he is going 
to make, he persuades a great man to say he will honour him 
widi his company ; and then he says to others, you are invited 
to meet such an illustrious guest, which causes numbers to 
come to the occasion. 'riie man of rank in that case is 
called the fish hook ; because, through him, the guests are 
CAUGU r. 

V. 8. — “ Seek him that maketh the seven stars and 
Orion, and^turnetli the shadow of death into the 

morning, and rnaketh the day dark with night 

The I.ord is his name.''^ 

In the preceding verses Israel is solemnly warned not to 
seek (or idols; but for Him who made the starry heavens: 
the Lord is liis name.’’ It is probable by the allusion to 
tile seven stars,’’ Uiat a reference also is intended to that 
worsliij) whicli was oflered to them. These stars are by 
some supposed to be tiie Pleiades. Amongst the Hindoos 
six of tliem bear tlic name oi’ 8caiulan, the son of the siipi'eine 
(Siva; Viecause they are ^aid to have been six viiKiiNS who 
suckled the licro wlio destroyed the Assurs. One of the 
J^leiades is not respected, because she was considered to be the 
servant of tlie rest. Lernpriere says, The Greeks believed 
those stars to be the seven daughters of Atlas ; and they all, 
except Mero})e, v/ho married Sisyphus, king of Corinth, had 
some of the imrnorlal gods for their suitors. On that ac- 
count, llierefoi’e, Merope’s star is dim and obscure among 
the rest, because slie married a mortal.” 

But the “ seven stars” or Orion may allude to the seven 
})lanets, after Vvliicli the seven days of the week have their 
name. And connected with tlie nami^s of the days of the 
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week there is a remarkable coincidence betwixt the East and 
the West. Some antiquarians look to the Saxon mythology 
for the derivation of the names ol* our days : but I submit 
that this is not looking to the most correct source. It is surely 
more natural to look to the Greeks and Homans, from whom 
the Saxons, in all probability, derived their ideas; and who, in 
order to meet the popular notions, gave to the days names of 
their own deities, to whom similar attributes had been as- 
signed. The first day of the week amongst tlie Hindoos is 
called ISlitiL-kilainy^ i. e. Sun-day ! This orb is “ the right 
eye” of the supreme Siva. Those who are afflicted with oph- 
thalmia worship that luminary on Sunday. The Homans 
culled this day Z)/V',v &//.s, because it was dedicated to the 
worship of the Sun.” The second is Tingle^ i. e. Moon-day, 
which planet is believed to be tlie left eye of Siva, and represents 
Pilrvati, his wife ; which, by tlie way, goes to confirm the 
old opinion, that Tlie sun is the husband of the moon.” 
Tlie Homans dedicated this day to the moon, and it was 
called Dies Lun.e. The third Hindoo day is Hevi^ i. e. 
Mars day; for the name of the same planet, which we also call 
Mars, is given to it. This day was called by the Homans 
Dies Martis, from its having been dedicated to Mars!” 
riie fourtli Hindoo day is Puihan^ i. e. the name of the 
planet w e call Merciny : he was at tlie head of all kinds of 
learning, and his name in Tamul imjilies news ! The 
Homans dedicated Wednesda}^ to Mercury, Irom w hich cause 
it was called Dies MKitCURU, ruuA The fifth 

Hindoo day is Veydien^ whicli is the name of the planet w^e 
call Jupiter ! He w as the jiriest and counsellor of the gods. 

The Homans called 7'luirsday Dies Jovis.” The thim- 
derer Jupiter ;” which probably refers to the day in which 
he taught the gods to conquer tlie Assurs. The sixth 
Hindoo day is called Vdle^ wdiich is tlie name of the planet 

^ For the names ofthe llonian tlays, I am hidcbled to that curious Nvork 
the ('lavis Calendaria, by John Brady. 

I am under groat obligations to H on ry \Vr eight, Ksq. for free access to 
his valuable library. , 
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we call Venus ! The Romans dedicated this day to Venus.” 
Amongst the Orientals, however, that planet is of the mas- 
culine gender ; he was the priest and counsellor of the wicked 
Assurs. The seventh Hindoo day is Sanne^ i. e. the name of 
the planet w’^e called Saturn ! The seventh day amongst 
tlie Iloniaris was dedicated to Saturn, and called in honour 
of him Dies Saturni, eeuia septima.’' Who can account 
for these resemblances amongst nations so remote except on 
the ground of one common origin ? * From the importance, 
therefore, whicli was attached to the seven planets, some of 
which w^ere objects of worship, it is probable that they, under 
tlie name of the seven stars’’ or Orion, are alluded to by 
the prophet. The children of Israel, therefore, were not to 
trust in idols, nor to venerate the stars and planets, but the 
great Creator : The Lord is his name.” ‘‘ Maketh the 

day dark with night.” This probably refers to an eclipse of 
the sun, when the da}^ is madedark by the concealment of liis 
light. Again, the infinity of his power is alluded to, for he 
calletli for tlie waters of the sea, aiul pourcth them out 
upon tlie face of the earth.” 


19. — l/Caned his hand on the w'all, and a serpent bit 
Iiim.” 

How extremely natural is this! for serpents love to 
dwell in old walls; there ^hey live in security, and there they 
deposit their eggs. 

26. — ^vBut ye liave borne the tabernacle of your 
Moloch and Chiun your images, the star of your 
p’od.” 

I believe w^itli Cal met that this Chiun is the Siva of tlie 
Hindoos ; because his name is oficii written and pronounced 
ill the same way, and because of tlie associatiom in this verse 
with Moloch and the star of your god ; ” also because of 

^ By wh;it names did the Assyrians and Egyptians call their days ? 

E 1. 2 
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the reference in the preceding verse to the Israelites in the 
wilderness, in which Cahnet believes allusion is made to those 
events. He says, It will no doubt be observed that the 
Chiven of Amos is a term used many ages after tlie events to 
which the propliet refers, which are those connected with the 
history of Balaam, and the term in Numbers is not Chiven, 
but Baal Peor.” We find Israel joined himself unto Baal 
Peoi’, which was the Priapus of the Komans, and the Lingani 
of the Hindoo Siva. This Chiun and his family are more 
cari’ie<l out in the cars aiul tabernacles than all the other gods 
put together : thus in time of sickness or any other public 
calamity, they are always taken out in procession. Hie 
star of your god.” Tlie Ardra ol Sir W illiain Jones in the 
knee of Gemini is called Siva’s star, and is painted on the 
car when tiie deity is taken out in jirocession. The Septuagint, 
however, lias and the Acts of the Apostles VPs/jKpav. 

Ye look up the tabernacle of MolocIP and the star of jour 
god Remplian.” (See on Isaiah xlvi. 7., also Dent. iv. 16.) 

VI. 1. — That lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch 
themselves upon their couches.” 

Ivory is so {ilentiful in the it is no wonder that the 

sovereigns had their beds made princijially of that article. 
But wliy is there a distinction made in reference to beds and 
COUCHES ? I lielievc tlic latter word refers to the swinging cot, 
as the Tamul translation also imiilies. In tlie houses of the 
voluptuous these cots, are always Ibund, aiul many are the 
stories in ancient books of kings and ([ueens wlio were swinging 
together in their cots. Wlien a man aflects great delicacy as 
to the place where lie sleeps, it is common to say, You had 
better have a swinging cob” 


9, 10. — ‘‘ And it shall come to pass, if there remain ten 
men in one house, that they shall die. And a man’s 

IMolocIi rori’es|>on(ls with Krdi or Dnrgu^ an incurnation of Fdrvatv 
the* wife of Siv ;e 
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uncle shall take him up, and he that burneth him, 
to bring out the bones out of tlie liouse, and sliall 
say unto him that is by the sides of tlie house, Is 
tliere yet any with thee? and he shall say, No. 
Then sliall he say, Hold thy tongue : for we may 
not make mention of the name of the Lord?^ 

These verses and the context refer to the mortality which 
should result from the pestilence and huniiie (in consequence 
of the sins of the peojile) ; and to the jujrning ! of the bodies. 
The number ten’’ jirobably refers to ]many, as that is a 
common expression in the East to denote many. I believe 
the whole alludes lo the custom of burning human bodies, 
and to tliat of gathering up the half-calcined bones, and to the 
putting them into an earthen or other vessel, and then to the 
carrying back these fragments to the house or into some out 
BUILDING, wlierc they are kept till conveyed to a sacred 
place. In India this is done by a son or a near I’elation ; but 
in case there is not one near akin, then any person who 
is going to the place (as to the (xaiiges) can take the frag- 
ments of bones and thus perform tlie last rites. Dr, Boothroyd 
takes the same view as to the n.ACE w lie re tlje lioncs liave to 
be kejit till they are removed, beeauso lie translates a side 
room of the house*” Hold thy tongue,” finds a forcible 
illustration in chap. viii. 3., where it is mentit)ncd that there 
were “ dead in every ; ” and where it is said, tliey were 

to cast them Ibrlh witli silence.” When the cholera or 
any otlier pestilence lias carried oil* im anv of the people, tlie 
relations cease to weep or speak ; they ask, “ What is the 
use of wailing ?^' 't is over, hoki tliy tongue.” 

IX. 1. — 1 saw the I^ord standing upon the altar.” 

1?. — “ Thougli tliey dig into hell, thence shall mine 
hand take them ; though they climb up to lieaven, 
thence will 1 bring them down.” 3, And though 
tliey liide themselves in tlie top of Carme], i will 
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search and take them out thence ; and though tliey 
be hid from my sight in the bottom of the sea, thence 
vstIII I command the serpent, and he shall bite them,” 
4. — “ And though they go into captivity before their 
enemies, thence will I command the sw^ord, and it 
shall slay them/’ 

What altar is this upon which Jehovah was standing? 
Dr. A. Clarke says, “ As this is a continuation of the prece- 
ding prophecy, the altar here may be one of those either at Dan 
or Beer-Sheba/’ See, then, the Divine Majesty trampling 
on their most sacred places. In these verses w^e have some 
most pointed allusions to the idolatry of the Assyrians, which 
had been adopted by the Jews; and as tlie triad of the 
Hindoos was, I believe, taken from that viother nation of 
idolaters, I think it refers to the celebrated dispute for supre- 
macy amongst the tliree gotls. Siva assumed the form of a pi! lar 
of fire ; and Vishnoo went down to tlie lower regions, called 
the seventh world, to find out its foundation, but could not: 
then Brahma assumed the form of a swan, iind soared height 
above height, but could not find out its summit. But Jehovali 
could drag them from the depths and bring tliem dowai from 
the heights, "rhough they concealed themselves in Carmel or 
the sacred mount Mearu or Hima-laya, as did the twm gods of 
the triad, yet could liis hand bring them Ibrtlu Thougli 
they be hid from my sight in tlie bottom of the sea ! tlience 
will I command the serpent ! and he shall bite them for 
THERE (in the sea) the second deity resided, and rode 
on the SERPENT ! dthe-seahhan with his thousand heads : 
‘‘ and though they go into captivity,” as did the gods, yet the 
Lord could find them out. For (v. 5.) The I^ord God of 
Hosts is He that toucheth the* land, and it shall melt; ” not 
like Siva’s pillar of fire ; for He by a touch could melt the 

♦ In that valuable work on " The Worsliip of the Serj)ent/’ by the Rev, 
John Bathurst Dean, be says, “ The chronicles and histories of the sods 
and heroes oi .Tapan, arc lull of fabulous stories of this animal. Thej be- 
lieve that it dwells at the bottom of the sea as its proper element. They 
represent it in their books as a huge, long, four-footed snake,” — Pag(.' 73. 
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earth, and cause all that dwell therein to mourn/' For he, the 
Supreme (v. 6.), ‘^Buikleth his stories” (Hebrew, ascensions) 
into the loftiest regions of his eternal mansion : his throne is 
not the SACRED Himalaya. Pie cometh forth out of his 
place, and will come down and a'READ upon the high places 
of the EARTH ; and the mountains shall be molten under 
him, and the valleys shall be cleft as wax before the fire.” 
V. 6. He calleth for the waters of the sea, and poureth 
them out upon the face of the earth.” Not like the fabled 
Ganges flowing from the head of Siva, the sea obeys his high 
behest. The Lord is his name.” Here is grandeur ! Human 
language cannot heighten the scene, and the mind recoils into 
its own littleness. 


“ A Ood, a Ciod, appears! 

A <<(>(1, a God, the vocal hills rej)ly! 

The rocks |)roclaini tlie aj)[)roac)iiny^ Dcit} .” 

Popes Messiah. 


L L i- 
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Chap. I. verse 5. — ‘‘Tlien the mariners were afraid, 
and cried every nian iiuto liis god."^ 

Here again tev' are at home (to speak royally) : never was 
there a more natural description of the coiiduct of a heathen 
crew, in a storm, than this. No sooner does danger come, tlmn 
one begins to beat his head, and cry aloud, Siva, Siva ; another 
piteously shrieks, and beats his breast, and says, V^ishnoo; 
and a third strikes his thigh, and shouts with all ins might, 
Vanina. Thus do they cry to their gods, instead ol* doing 
their duty. More tlian once have I l)cen in tlicse circnni- 
staiices, and never can I forget the horroi and hel[)lessness of 
the poor idolaters. 

And the}^ said every one to his lei ion’, Come, anef 
let us cast lots, tliat we may know for wliose cause 
this evil is upon us.” 15. — Tlio sea ceased 
from her raging.” 1(>. — Offered a sacrifice 
unto the Loi*d, and made vows.” 

In a storm, the heathen mariners always conclude tliat 
there is some one on board who has epuuuitted a great crime, 
and they begin to enquire, ‘’‘Who is the sinner Some 
time ago, a number of native vessels left llie roads of Nega- 
patain, at the same hour, for Point Pedro, in the Island of 
Ceylon ; they liad not been long at sea before it was perceived 
that one of them could not make any way ; she rolled and 
pitched and veered about in every direction ; but the other 
vessels went on beautifully Itelbie the wind. The captain 
and his crew Viegan to i.ook ! at the passengers, and, at last, 
fixed their eyes upon a poor w^oman, who was crouched in a 
corner of the hold ; they enquired into her condition, and 
found she was in a state of impurity : Cet down the canoe,” 
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was the order, and take this woman ashore:” in vain she 
remonstrated, she was compelled to enter, and was soon landed 
on the beach. “ After this the vessel sailed as well as any 
other !” When the storm rages, they make vows to their 
gods ; one will go on a pilgrimage to some holy place, 
anotlier will perfbrni a penance, and a third will make a 
valuable ))reseiit to his lavourite temple. Offered a sacri- 
iice:” this is generally done when they get safe to shore, but 
I have been on board wlien they have offered cocoa nuts and 
other articles with the grea.test earnestness. To interfere 
with tljem is not always jirudent ; because, \\ ere it not for the 
hope tliey have from such offerings, tliey would cease to work 
the vessel. 

JA". 6. — And the Lord God ()repared a gourd, and 
made it to conic up over Jonali, tliat it miglit be a 
shadow over liis head, to deliver him from liis 
grief.” Tlie margin has instead of gourd,” 
Kikajon, or Palrnecrist ! 

Dr. A. Clarke asks, what was the Kikajon? the 

best jiulges say the riciiius or Palma-C^iiristi, from which we 
get whiit is vulgarly called castor oil.” The Tainul trans- 
lation has, instead of gourd,” Amanaku, ?. c. the Palma- 
Christi ! It is believed, also, the verb is in the preterperfect 
tense .had jnepared, wlycli may be another instance of the 
verb as illustrated under Isa. :xxi. 9. The l\ilma-Christi is 
most abundant in the East, and I have had it in my own 
garden to the height of fourteen feet. The growtli is very 
rapid, v. 7. God prej)ared a worm when the morning rose 
the next day, and it smote tlie gourd that it withered,” /. e. 
tile Palma-Cliristi till it withered. This tree, in the course 
of’ a. VERY short period, produces the rough caterpillar,” 
resjiecting which, 1 have written under Jer. li. 27., and in 
one night (where the caterpillars are abundant) will they 
strip the tree of its leaves, and tluis take away the shade. 
Hilt there is another worm in the East, called tlie kuriUtu^ 
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ptUlu^ i. e. blin^ worm, said to be produced by the dew; it 
begins its devastations at what is called the cabbage part of 
the palm, and soon destroys the tree. v. 8. “ God prepared 
a vehement east wind.” I have already written on that 
parching, life-destroying wind. But the margin has it, or 
“ SILENT,” which probably means calm. Thus when there 
is a lull of an easterly wind, and the sun pours his fierce rays 
on the head of the poor traveller, it seems as if life must 
depart : birds and beasts pant ; there is the silence of death, 
and nature seems ready to expire. 
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Chap. I. verse 7- — ** And all the graven images thereof 
shall be beaten to pieces, and all the hires thereof 
shall be burned with the fire, and all the idols 
tliereof will I lay desolate : for she gathered it of 
the hire of an harlot, and they sliall return to the 
hire of an harlot."’ 

Here again we have unalloyed and rampant heathenism : 
the sacred ” courtezans of the temple give a part of their 
hire towards the repairing and beautifying of the building; 
and, also, to pinxhase idols, or carry on the festivals. At 
the annual festival of Scandan, whicli continues twenty-four 
days, the females alluded to defray the expenses of' the last 
day from the proceeds of tlieir own wickedness. 

IV. 4. — The}^ shall sit every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree.” 

The people of the East Iiave great pleasure in sitting or 
louiming under tlicir tamarind or maimo trees in the errove. 
Thus, in the heat of the day, they while aw ay tlieir time in 
jilaying^ with their cliildiien, in taking up the fruit, or smoking 
their inucli-loved shroot. 

VI.7. — “ Rivers of oil.” 

Allusions are often made in the Scriptures to the value of 
oil ; and to appreciate them, it should be recollected, that oil 
ONLY is used to light the houses, and also, for anointing the 
body, and many medicinal purposes. Have you heard of 
the charity of Vcnase ? Why he has given a river of oil to 
the temple; and Miittoo has given a river of ghee.” 

Milk ! why that fanner has rivers of it; and the Mode- 
liar has a SEA,” 
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VII. 3. — That they may do evil witli both hands.’* 
We have seen that to do a thing with one hand, signifies 
earnestness, and a oneness of consent. Whenever a person 
has to receive a thing from a superior, he must put out both 
hands ; for not to do so, would be a mark of great disrespect. 
“ Alas ! I went to that man with both hands (/. t\ held 
them out to him), but he turned me away.” The greedy 
wretch eats with both hands,” meaning, he is a glutton ; be- 
cause all respectable and decent people eat with the right 
hand only. 


19. — “ Cast all their sins into the depths of the sea.” 
When a devotee believes the guilt of his transgressions 
has been removed, whether by j)rayers or austerities, he says, 
My sins have all fallen into the sea.” 
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Chap. II. verse 11. — For the stone shall cry out of the 
wall, and the beam out of the timber sliall an- 
swer it.” The margin has instead of answer it,” 
or witness against.” 

When a man denies what he has solemnly promised, the 
person who complains of his perfidy, says, “ The place where 
yon stood shall witness against you.” A beautiful princess 
was once enjoying herself in a fragrant grove, when a noble 
prince passed that way ; she became enamoured of his per- 
son, and he solemnly promised to return and marry her. 
When he left her, she wept bitterly, and said, ^ Ah ! should 
he not return, this tali tree {pcmdarms odoratissima) shall 
WITNESS against him. Yes, the birds shall be my wit- 

> 9y 


nesses. 
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Chap. I. verse 12. — And it shall come to pass at that 
time, that I will search Jenisaleni with caiulles, 
and punish the men that are settled on their lees ; 
that say in tiieir heart, Tlie Lord will not do good, 
neither will he do evil.” The inargiii has in j)Iace 
of settled,” curded or thickened,” 

The Tainul translation has this, dregs stirred u|),” /. c. 
sediment shaken together well thickened. Of people who 
are in great straights, of those who are a strange compound 
of good and evil, of things which are dilficiilt to understand, 
it is said, Ah ! this is all Irullumbm^^^ i. e. stirred iip 

dregs. This ap})ears to have lieeii the state of the Jews, and 
they wanted to show’ that the Lord would neitlier do good 
nor evil; that in liim was not any distinct character; and 
that he would not regard them in tlieir thickened and mixed 
condition ; that though they were joined to the lieatheru it 
was not of any consequence. “ 1 will searcli Jerusalem with 
candles : ” thus were they mistaken in tlieir false hopes. Does 
a man declare his innocence ol‘ any crime, tlie accusers say, 
“ We will searcli thee with lamps.” Yes, yes, 1 will look 
into tliat aflliir wal.h lamps.” Wiuit ! have your lamps 
gone out ? You see I am not guilty.” 

II. 14% — Jlie cormorant and the bittern shall lodge 
ill the u|)per lintels.” In the margin, instead of 
“ lintels,” we have “ kiiojis or c:ha})iters.” 

The Tarnul translation has, lodge in the sickcram^'^ dial 
is, the peak, the crown. The retired water Ibwls were to 
perch on the mansions ot the Ethiopians and the Assyrians, to 
show the desertion and utter desolation of their once pleasant 
homes. Alas ! the (a water fowl) is now living in the 
house of the Modeliar.” (See on Isaiah, chap, xxxiv. 1 1.) 
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Chap. L verse 6. — Put it into a bag with holes.” 

The Orientals, in general, keep their money in earthen 
vessels : hence, when a man’s riches go faster than he can 
account for, or when he has missed some, he says, The 
money pot has got holes.” 
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Chap. III. verse 2. — Is not this a brand plucked 
out of tlie fire ? (Amos iv. II, Ye were as a fire- 
brand plucked out of the burning.) (Jude 28.) 

When a man lias had a very narrow escape from danger 
or from death, he is called a firebrand ! Thus, when the 
cholera rages, sliould only one in a family esca])c, he is named 
the firebrand.’’ AVhen a person talks of selling his pro- 
perty in consequence of not having an heir, ] )coj)le say, Sell 
it not, there will be yet a firebrand to inherit it.” Alas ! 
alas ! my relations ai‘e all dead, I am a firebrand.” 

IV. 10, — Tliey sliall rejoice, and sliall see the pluni- 
met in the Imnd of Zerubbabel witli tliose seven ; 
they are the eyes of the Lord, which run to and fro 
tlirough the whole earth.” JJic iiiargin has, in- 
stead of lliey sliall rejoice,” or since liie seven 
eyes of the Loi d shall.” (iii, 0. ^^even eyes.”) 
Dr. llootliroyd says, these eyes re])rcsent the perlhct 
oversiglit and providence of God,” wliich I doubt not is the 
true meaning. It is a curious fact that the sun wliich shines 
seven times intlie course of'llie week, is spoken of as the seven 
eyes ” of the deity, because there is an eye for each day. Thus, 
the Sunday, tlie “ first eye ” of God shines, and so on 
through the rest ol' the days. In the 9th verso mention is 
made of laying tlie foundation stone of a temple for Jeiiovah, 
and again in the JOtli verse it is asked, Who liath despised 
the day of small things?” saying it is onev die foundiaion, 
this is a small beginning: fear not, for the seven eyes” of 
the Lord are over the work. His good providence shall 
accoiuplisli the wiiole, because he has an eye for eacli day of 
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the week. Has a man suffered a great evil, has an antagonist 
triumphed over another, either in a court of justice or any other 
way, he says, in talking about his misfortunes, God has lost 
his eyes, or I should not have fallen into this trouble.’’ Well, 
friend, how is this ? I hear you have gained the day.” — “ True, 
true, the eyes of God were upon me.” Should there not have 
been rain lor some time, the people say, God has no eyes 
in tliese davs,” i. c. he does not take care of us. 

la the lK)ok Neethc~x)canpd it is said, “ To all there arc two 
eyes; to the learned there are three; to the givers of alms 
there are seven eyes (alluding to each day) ; but to those who 
through penance liavc received gracious gifts, there are innu- 
merable eyes.” 

VII I. 7. — From the east counti\y, and from the west 
country.” The margin has, instead of west coun- 
try,” country of the going down of the sun.” 

The form in the margin is exceedingly common ; thus 
})eoplc do not a i ways say, We are to go to the east or west, 
but to tlic side where is the going down,” or to the side 
where is the ascending place.” In what direction are you 
going?” — To the place of the going down.” 

XIL 3. — And in that day will I make Jerusalem a 
l)iirde]isome stone for all people.” 

Thus was Jej'usaiem at last to crush her enemies ; slie was 
then to luive the ascendoncy. Alas ! alas ! my enemy is 
now' as a mountain upon me ; l^e will crush me to atoms.” 

6. Judali was to be like a hearth of fire anionn: the wood.” 
Of one who conquers all, it is said, He is like fire amongst 
straw.” Jerusalem was again to be inhabited, llie people 
were to look upon ” Him vviiom they had pierced.” 


^ This is in good keeping with, ** Curse God, and die.” 


M 31 
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XIIL 9. — Refine them as silver is refined, and will 
try them as gold is tried.’’ 

The people of the East try the quality of gold by the 
TOUCH. Thus, they have a small stone on which they first rub 
a needle of known quality : they then take the article they 
wish to try, and rub it near to the mark left by the other, and 
by comparing tlie two, they judge of the value of that which 
they “ try.'’ In those regions there are not any makks by 
which we can judge of the standaiid, except in the way 
alluded to. Under sucli circumstances, there cannot be any 
wonder that there is much which is not fine gold ; ” and 
such is the skill of some of the goldsmiths, they often deceive 
the most practised eye. The grand secret of alchymy, by 
which other metals could be transinuteil into gold, lias never 
been fully ! divulged, but multitudes believe that certain 
individuals have this knowledge. Nor was that invaluable 
acquirement confined to the Hindoos ; for Diocletian caused 
a diligent enquiry to be made for all the ancient books which 
treated of the admirable art of making gold and silver, and 
without pity committed them to the llames, apprehensive, as 
we are assured, lest the ojiulence of the Egyptians sliould 
inspire them with confidence to rebel against tlie enijiire.” 

The conquest of Egypt by tlie Arabs diflused that vain 
science over the globe.” 

Numbers in the East wTiste their entire property in trying 
to acquire this wonderful secret. Not long ago a party of the 
^^gold makers,” having lieard of a very cluiritable man, went 
to him and said they had heard of iiis good deeds, and in order 
to enalilc him to be more benevolent, they oflered, at a trifling 
expense, to make him a large quantity of gold, llie kind-. 
hearted creature was delighted at the thought, and furnished tlie 
required materials, amongst which, it must be observed, was 
a considerable quantity of gold, "i he time came for making 
the precious metal, and the whole was cast into the crucible, 


* Gibbon’s Roiuaii Empire, vok i. p. 19. 
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the impostors taking care to put in an extra quantity of gold. 
When it was nearly ready, the alchemists threw in some 
stalks of an unknown plant, and pronounced certain incant- 
ations : after which the contents were turned out, and there 
the astonished man saw a great deal more gold than he 
had advanced. Such an opportunity was not to be lost ; he 
therefore begged them to make him a much larger quantity, 
and after some objections the knaves consented, taking good 
care immediately to decamp with the whole amount. 

An Akmenian gentleman, who died at the age of 82, as is 
recorded in the Madras Gazette of July 22. 1830, had 
expended the whole of his property, amounting to 30,000 
pagodas, in search of the philosopher’s stone, but left the 
world a bt^ggar, 

‘‘ With crucible and iurnacc, bursting on his trunk, 

Ilis last remains of blissful fervour sunk,” 


XIV. 20. — In that day, shall there be upon the bells 
of the horses, Holiness unto the Lord.’’ 

Round the necks of horses, elc[)hants, bullocks, and buf- 
faloes, bells are tied, for three reasons : first, to liave tlie 
pleasure of hearing them ; secondly, should the cattle stray, 
tliey can easily be found ; and, thirdly, to frigliteu oft' the 
wild beasts. 
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Chap. I. verse 13. — Ye said also, Behold, what a weari- 
ness is it ! and ye have snvilFed at it, saith the Lord 
of Hosts.” The margin has, instead of and ye 
have snuffed at it,” or whereas ye might have 
blown it away.” 

The marginal reading is, I doubt not, the best. The 
Jews had complained of the ^‘weariness” of their duties: 
they were tired of making offerings, and those they did offer, 
w^ere polluted,” or lame,” or blind whereas, instead 
of those duties being burdensome, they were so ijght, that 
they might have blow n them away. Does a person com- 
plain of his numerous labours or duties, another will ask. 

What are they ? why, a breath will blow^ them aw^ay.” 

Alas ! I have many things to attend to.” — Fie on you for 
talking so ; if you blow on them they will go.” 

II. 3. — I will corrupt your seed, and spread dung 
upon your faces, even the dung of your solemn 
feasts,” ^ 

In the nth verse of this chapter, allusion is again made 
to the heathenism of Judah : tlie}^ had married the daughter 
of a strange god.” ‘‘ Dung upon your faces.” What can 
this refer to ? Probably to the custom of the idolaters, of 
spreading the ashes of cow-dung on their faces, and to the 
marginal reference of Deut.xxix. 17. — Dungy gods,” ou 
which see the remarks. 


III. 14. ~ “ Ye have said, It is vain to serve God ; and 
what profit is it that we have kept his ordinance, 
and that we have walked inoui’nfulJy before the 
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Lord of Hosts ?” The margin for mournfully,” 
has, in black.” 

Here we have another instance of the base ingratitude of 
the people : It is vain to serve God.” “ In black.” My 
friend, why has your face become so black ? ” Alas ! my 
sorrow, my sorrow; therefore my face is full of blackness.” 

Yes, my sorrows are chased away, like dew before the sun, 
and my face no longer gathers blackness.” 
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Chap. IL verse 11. — They saw the young child with 
Mary his mother, and fell down and worshipped 
him : and when they had opened tlieir treasures, 
they presented unto him gifts.” 

The birth of a son is always a time of great festivity in 
the East ; hence the relations come togetlier, to congratulate 
the happy parents, and to present their gifts to the little 
stranger. Some bring the silver anklets ; others, the brace- 
lets, or ear-rings, or silver cord for the loins. Others, how- 
ever, take gold, and a variety of needful articles. The 
wise men did not make presents, as a matter of charity, 
but to show their ajjeciion and respect. When the infant 
son of a king is shown, the people make their ohciscincc to 
him. 


HI. 11. — ‘‘ Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear.” 

A respectable man never goes out without his servant or 
attendant ; thus, he has always some one to talk with, and 
to do any thing he may require. Wh^^n the ground is smooth, 
or where there is soft grass to w^alk on, the sandals are taken 
ofti and tlie servant carries them in his liand, Tlie devoted, 
the humble John, did not consider himself worthy to bear 
the sandals of his divine Master. 

V. 2. — He opened his moutli, and taught them, 
saying.” 

Some have made impertinent observations respecting this 
mode of expression ; he opened his mouth. When the Hin- 
doos speak of a king, or a priest, or the gods, as giving in- 
structions or cominuiids, they use the same form of speecli. 
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But the word which is used to denote the opening of a door, 
or of any thing which requires to be unfolded, is never ap- 
plied to the opening of the mouth of a beautiful or dignified 
speaker. For of that action in him, they say, his mouth 
mallara-JairratJm, i. e. blossomed; the flower unfolded itself: 
and there were its fair tints, and promised fruits. So the Re- 
deemer opened his mouth, and taught them, saying. 

29. — “ And iftliy right eye offend thee, pluck it out.’’ 

This inctaplior is in common use at this day ; hence people 
say of any thing which is valuable, It is like my valhdha- 
i. c. riglit eye! ‘‘Yes, yes, that child is the right 
eye of his father.” “I can never give up that lady; she is 
my right eye.” “ That fellow forsake his sins? never; they 
are his right eye."’ “ True, true ; I will pull out my right 
eye.” 


VI. 3. — “ Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth.” 

The right hand always dispenses gifts, because “ it is more 
honourable tiian the other;” tlie left hand, therefore, was to 
be unacquainted witli the charities of the other, ?. e, there 
was to be no ostentation ; to be perfect secrecy. The Hin- 
doos say of tilings wliich are not to be revealed, “ The left 
ear is not to hear tha^ which w^ent into tlie right, nor the 
right to be acquainted with tliat which was lieard by the 
left.” 


5 ^ — ic \\7jjen thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the 
hyjiocriles are ; for they love to pray, standing in 
the synagogues aiul in the corners of the streets, 
tliat they may be seen of men.” 

False relioiun has ever been fond of shovo ; hence its de- 
cs 

votees have assumed a greater appearance of sanctity to 
make up tlie deficiency of real worth. Perhaps few systems 
are so replete with the shoxi^ of religion as Hindooisrn. Its 
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votaries may be seen in every street with uplifted hands, or 
bespattered bodies; there they are standing* before every 
temple, making their prostrations or repeating their prayers. 
Nor are the Mahometans, with all their boasting, a whit the 
better. See them, when the sun is going down, spreading 
their garments on tlie ground, on wliicli they are about to 
kneel, and say their prayers. They bow down to the earth, 
and touch it with their forehead ; and then arise, putting 
their hands above their heads, with tlic fingers pointing to 
tlie clouds; and now they bring them lower, in a supplicating 
position, and all the time keep mutteriiig tlieir prayers; again 
tliey kneel, and again touch the earth with their foreiicad, 
and all this, without paying any apparent attention to those 
who pass tliat way. 

26. — Behold tlie fowls of the air : for tliey sow not, 

neither do they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet 
your heavenly Father feedeth them.” 

Does a jierson wlio has lost his situation complain, from a 
fear of the future ; it is said to him, by way of comfoi’t, .Look 
at tlie birds and beasts, have they any sitmations ? Do they 
sow or reap ? Who suslaiiis the frog in tlie stone ? or the 
o’erm in the eije: nr the hx’tus in the womb i or the worm 
which the wasp encloses in its house ol* clay ? Does not the 
.Lord su))port all these? and will he jioL help you?” 

27. — “ Which of you by taking thought, can add one 

cubit to his stature ?” 

This form of speech is sometimes used to humble those of 
high pretensions ; thus, a man of low caste, wlio has be- 
come rich, and who assumes authority o\'er Ins blotter born, 
thougli poor neiglibours, will be asked, What ! lias your 
money made you a cubit higher?” /. c. in the scale of being. 
Is a man jimbitious of rising in society ; a person wlio wishes 
to annoy him, puts Ins finger on his elbow, and, showing that 
part to the tip of the middle finger, asks, Friend, will you 
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e%"errise tlins much (a cubit), after all your cares Yes, 
yes, the low caste thinks himself a cubit taller, because he has 
got the favour of the king/’ 

VII. 6. — “ (rive not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
neither cast ye your pearls before swine.” 

Similar language is used to those wlio speak on subjects 
of a highly sacred nature before peo})le of gross minds. 

What, are silk tassels to be tied to tlie broom ? Will 
you give a l)eautiful flow^er to a monkey ? Who would cast 
rubies into a licap of rubbish ? What, are you giving ambrosia 
to a do<r ? ” 

9. — If lus son ask bread, will he give him a stone?” 

What father, w’hen his son asks for sugar cane, will 
give him the jooison fruit ? If he ask a fish, will he give 
him a serjient.” Tiiis may allude to the eel, wdiich is 
so mncli like the serpent. Some have said, on the parallel 
j)assage in Luke : If he shall ask an egg, will he ofier 

him a scorpion ? ” — This ex|)ression is used, because the 
white scorju'on is like an egg.” l^hey niiglit as well have said, 
it is like a wliaio. 

18. — A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit.” 

Wiven peopki coiivejse 6u the good (jualities of an obe- 
dient son, it is asked, Will tlic seed of the water-iiielon 
produce tlic fruit of the bitter jxlva If a-kof I i — meaning, the 
fatlier is good, and therefore the son is the same. A profligate 
son always leads the people to suspect tlie father or grandfather 
was not what lie ouglit to have been. You talk to me 
about that family : 1 know theui well ; the tree is bad, and die 
fruit is the same.” 

27. — The rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and it 
fell ; and great was the fall of it,” 
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The rains, and floods, and winds of an Eastern monsoon 
give a striking illustration of the above passage. When 
people in those regions speak of the strength of a house, it is 
not by saying, it will last so many years, but It will out- 
stand the rains : it will not be injured by the floods/' Houses 
built of the best materials and having deep foundations, in a 
few years often yield to the rains of a monsoon. At first, a 
small crack appears in some angle, which gradually becomes 
larger, till the whole building lumbers to the ground. And 
who can wonder at this, when he considers the state of the 
earth ? For several months there is not a drop of i*ain, and 
the burning sun has loosened the ground ; when at once the 
torrents descend, the clia)iped earth suddenly swells, and the 
foundations are moved bv the change. Tire house founded 
upon a rock can alone stand the rains and floods of a wet 
monsoon. 

VI IL 20. — The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
tlie air have nests : but tlie Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.'' 

Listen to that poor man who is stating his case to a rich 
man; he pathetically laments his forlorn condition, and says, 
Ah ! sir, even the birds have their nests, but I have not so 
much as they.” 

IX. 15. — -‘‘•Can the children of the bridechamber 
rnourn, as long as the bridegroom is with them ? ” 
Does a man look sorry when he ought to rejoice, has he 
become rich, has he been greatly honoured, has a dear friend 
come to see him, lias he become the father of a 7nale cliild, 
and does he still appear dejected, it is asked, What, do 
people weep in the house of marriage ? Is it a funeral or a 
wxHlding you are going to celebrate ? ” Docs a person go to 
cheer his friend, he says, on entering tlie house, I am come 
this day to the liouse of marriage.” 
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16. — No man putteth a piece of new cloth unto an 

old garment.” 

The Hindoos say of things which will not agree, Will 
unburnt clay join itself to that which has been burnt?” 

17 , — Neither do men put new wine into old bottles: 

else the bottles break, and the wine runneth out.” 

Tlie Eastern bottle called turunihe^ is made of the raw hide 
of an animal, consequently, when any fermenting liquor is put 
into it, the skin being comparatively green, distends itself to 
the swelling of the liquor. But, sliould the bottle have been 
previously stretched by the same process, then it must burst 
if put to a second trial, because it cannot yield to the ne*w 
pressure of fermentation. 

X. 1 2. — When ye come into an house, salute it.” 

When the priests or pandarams go into a house they some- 
times sing a verse of blessings; at other times the priest 
stretches out his right hand, and says aloud, dscnHlthamy* 
i. e. blessing’. 

XI. 29. — ’Fake rny yoke upon you, and learn of me.” 

A Hindoo sage say s to his disciples, tandi^ pin^ pcittu^^ 

i. e. follow my What ! do you wish to learn?” 

— Yes ! ” Ttien take this stall’ and follow me,” I told 
that dunce to take my staff, but he luis gone after another.” 


XU. 27- • — If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by 

whom do jamr children cast them out?” 

"Fhe universal opinion in the East is, that devils have (lie 
power to enter into and take possession of men, in the same 
sense as w'e nnderstand it to liavc been the case, as described 
by the Sacred Writers. I have often seen the poor objects who 
were believed to be under demoniacal influence, and certainly, 
in some instance's, I Ibund it no easy matter to account for 
their cunducl on natural principles. 1 have seen tliem writhe 
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and tear themselves in the most frantic manner ; they burst 
asunder the cords with which they were bound, and fell on the 
ground as if dead. At one time they are silent, and again 
most vociferous ; they dash with fury amongst the people, and 
loudly pronounce their imprecations. But no sooner does 
the exorcist come forward, tlian the victim becomes the sub- 
ject of new emotions ; he stares, talks incoherently, sighs, and 
fells on the ground : and in the course of an hour is as calm 
as any wlio are around him. Those men who profess to 
eject devils are frightful looking creatures, and are seldom 
associated witli, except in the discharge of their official duties. 
It is a feet, tliat tliey affect to eject the evil spirits by their 
prince of devils. * Females are much more subject to those 
affections than men; and Fridap is the day of all others on 
which they are most liable to be attacked. I am fully of 
opinion that nearl}^' all their possessio7is would be removed by 
medicine, or by arguments of a more fmigible nature. Not 
long ago, a young female was said to be under the influence 
of an evil .sj)irii, but the fether, being an nnhcliever! took 
a large broom and began to beat l)is daughter in the 
most unmerciful manner. After some time the spirit cried 
aloud, ]}() not beat me^ do not heat and took its 

departure ! There is a fiend called pootham., which is 
said to take great deliglit in entering little children; but 
the lierb called pa-maruta is then fidministered with great 
success ! 

XIII. 25. — But while men slept, his enemy came and 
sowed tares among the wheat.” 

•Strange as it may appear, this is still literally done in the 
East See that lurking villain, watching for the time when 
Ills neighbour shall plough his field ; he carefully marks 
the period wlien tlie work has been finished, and goes in the 
night following, and casts in what the natives call the pandi^ 


^ See on Kilims, chap. i. 
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nellu^ i. e, pig paddy ; this being of rapid growth, springs up 
before the good seed, and scatters itself before the other can 
be reaped, so that the poor owner of the field will be for 
years before be can get rid of the troublesome weed. But 
there is another noisome plant which these wretches cast 
into the ground of those they hate, called perum^pirandi^ whicii 
is more destructive to vegetiition than any other plant. Has 
a man purchased a field out of the hands of another, the of- 
fended person says, I will plant the perum-jnrandi in his 
grounds.” 

44 , — The kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure 
hid in a field.” (Prov. ii. 4. Job iii. 21.*) 

No practice was more common than iliatof huling treasures 
in a. field or garden, because tlie people had not any place of 
safety in which to deposit their riches, and because their 
rapacious rulers were sure to find some pretext for accusation 
against them, in order to get their money. Hence men of 
great property affected poverty, aiul walked about in mean 
a})parel, in order to deceive their neighbours, and hence came 
the practice of hiding their treasures in the earth. In tlie 
book of fate called Sagd’-Thcvan Saslcravi^ the following (jues- 
tion occurs many times, Will the buried things be found ?” 
There can be no doubt that there are immense treasures 
buried in the East at^ tliis day. Not long ago a toddy 
drawer ascended a palmirah tree to lop off* the uj^per branches, 
when one of them in falling stuck in tlie ground. On 
taking out that branch, he saw something yellow ; he looked, 
and foLirid an earthen vessel ilili of gold coins and other 
articles. I rescued three of the coins from tlie crucible of tiie 
goldsmith, and what was my surprise to find on one of lliem 
in ancient Greek cliaracters, koiiob-obrijza, f About two years 

* 1 am aware the firtst passage probably refers to a mliu.*, 

f How' could these coins liave come to North Eeylon *? 1 should sa}', 

from ad the circumstances of the case, they must have come Jong bei'ore 
the passage by tlie Cape of Good Hope was found out : it is probal)!e. 
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ago all immense hoard was found at Putlam, which must 
have been buried for several ages. 

XIV. 26. — They were troubled, saying, It is a spirit.” 
(Mark vi. 49.) “ They supposed it had been a 

sjiirit, and cried out.” 

The Hindoos have to do with so many demons, gods, and 
demigods, it is no wonder tliey live in constant dread of their 
power. There is not a hamlet without a /m/, or some secret 
place, in whicli evil spirits are not believed to dwell. Hence 
the jieople live in constant fear of tliosc sjuutcs of darkness, 
and nothing but the most pressing necessity will induce a man 
to ao abroad after the sun has fyone down. iSetj the un- 
happy wight who is obliged to go out in the dark ; he repeats 
his incantations and Umches liis amulets, he seizes a firebrand 
to keep oft* the foes, and begins Ins journey. He goes on 
with gentle step, he listens, and again repeats his prayers ; 
should he hear the rustling of a leaf j or the moaning of some 
living animal, he gives himself up lor lost, Ihis he worked 
himself up into a slate of artificial courage, he begins to sing 
and bawl aloud, to keep his spirits up.” Hut, after all 
bis elT'orts, his heart vvill not beat with its wonted ease till 
lie shall have gained a place of safety. 

I was once sitting, after sun-set, under a large l)aTiYan tree, 
[^fwm relighmi)^ when a native soldier passed tluit waiy. He 
saw me in the shade, and immediately liegan to cry aloud, 
and heat his breast^ and ran off in the greatest consternation. 
That man had conducted himself liravely in the Kandiau 
war, but his courage fled when in the presence of a supposed 
spirit. On another occasion, having to go to some islands to 
distribute tracts, and having eletermined when to return, I 


therefore, they came by the lUd Sea or the Persian Gtilf. The coins are, 
I believe, in the possession of Sir Edward Barries, and I stiould like much 
to have them examined by a person wlio is thoroughly versed in such 
matters. 
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directed my servant to bring my pony to a certain point of 
land, where I intended to disembark. Accordingly, when 
I had finished my wwk, I returned in a little canoe, and saw 
rny pony and the boy in the distance. But the sun liaving 
gone down, the unfortunate fellow, seeing us indistinctly, 
thought we were spirits he mounted the pony and galloped 
off with all speed, leaving me to rny meditations on a deso- 
late beach. They were troubled, saying, It is a spirit.^’ 

XV. 2. — They wash not their hands, when they eat 
bread.” 

No Hindoo of good caste will eat till he have washed liis 
hands. Tiuis, Iiowever numerous a company may be, the 
guests never commence eating till they luive irerformed that 
necessary ablution. 

28. — O woman.” 

The sex, on all common occasions, are always addressed with 
this distinctive apj)ellalion. Thus, peo))le in going along the 
road, sliould iliey have to speak to a lemale, say, manus/ie^ 
i. e. woman, hear me. The term sonietimes is expressive 
of affection ; but, generally, it. is intended to convey an in- 
timation of weakness and contempt. 

XVIII. G. — Better for hini that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck.” 

It was a fiivourite punishment in ancient times, to tie a 
large stone round the neck of a criminal, and then to cast 
him into the sea or deep waters. Thus, Appa-Murte, a man 
of rank, was destroyed in this way, for changing his religion, 
Budhism, for Hindooism. 

llie punishment is called sala’-jmruchj. The millstones in 
the East ai e not more than twenty incluis in diameter, arid 
three inches thick, so that there w’ould not be that difficulty 
which some have supposed in thus despatching criminals* 
It is common, when a person is much oppressed, to say, I 
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bad rather have a stone tied about my neck, aud be thrown 
into the sea, than thus sufier/’ A wife says to lier husband, 
Rather than beat me thus, tie a stone round my neck, and 
throw me into the tank.” 

21. — Till seven times.” 

This number is in common use, to sliow a thing has been 
(iften done. Have I not told you seven times to fetch water 
and wash my feet?” Seven times have I been to the temple, 
but still my requests are not granted.” Seven times luive 
I requested the father to give me the luind of liis daughter, 
but he refused me : and, therefore, will not ask him again.” 

Have I not forgiven you sex^eti times, and liow shall I forgive 
you again ?” 

XIX. 6. — They are no more twain, but one flesh,” 
Of a happy couple it is said, They luive one life and 
07ie body.” If’ tlicy are not ha[)py, yVb ! they are like the 
/rn//e and the victim^' I'hey are like the do^ and the caf^ 
or the croio and the iotc-, or the kite and the serjtenL'^ 


24, — It is easier for a camel to go throngli the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of Ood.” 

This Tfielaylun' finds a parallel in tlie proverb wliich is 
quoted to show the dij]iciddy of accomplishing any thing. 

Just as soon will an elephant pass through the spout of a 
kettle.” Ah ! the old sinner, lie finds it no easy tiling to 
die ; his life is lingering, lingering; it cannot escape; is like 
the elejJiant trying to get through the s|)out of a kettle.” * 

XX. 11. — They murmured.” 

I^ay a man ever so liberally, he will still murmur ; he looks 

For a man to die a lingering death is a sure sign amongst the Hindoos 
that he has been a great profligate : whereas those wlio easily breathe 
away their souls are believed to be favoured of tiie gods. 
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at the money and then at your face, and says, pothathu,’' 
i, e. not sufficient. He tells you a long story about what he 
has done and suffered, about the great expense he has been 
at to oblige you, and he entreats you for a little more. I ask 
any Englishman who has been in India, if he ever met with a 
Hindoo who was not at all times ready to murmur. 

XXI. 8. — Spread their garments in the way.” 

Campbell is right, Spread their mantles in the way.” 

The people of the East have a robe which corresponds with 
the mantle of an English lady. Its name is salvi, and how 
often may it be seen spread on the ground where men of rank 
have to walk. I was not a little surprised soon after my 
arrival in tlie East, when going to visit a native gentleman, to 
find the path through the garden covered w itli white garments. 
I liesitated, but was told it was for my respect.” I must 
walk ON them to show I accepted the honour. 

XXII. 9. — Go ye therefore into the highways, and 
as many as ye shall find bid to the marriage.” 

It is as common in the East for a rich man to give a feast 
to the poor, and the maimed, and the blind, as it is in England 
for a nobleman to entertain men of his own degree. Thus, 
does he wish to gain some temporal or spiritual blessing, he 
orders his head servant* to pre[)are a feast for one or two 
hundred poor guests. Messengers are then despatched into 
the streets and lanes to inform the indigent, that on such a 
day rice and curry will be given to all who are there at the 
appointed time. Long before the hour the visiters may be 
seen bending their steps towards the house of the rasa : there 
goes the old man who is scarcely able to move his palsied 
limbs, he talks to himself about better days ; and there the 
despised widow moves with a hesitating step ; there the sanydsi 
or pandaruni boldly brushes along and scowls upon all who 

* The King. 
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offer the least impediment to his progress; there objects 
suffering under every possible disease of our nature congregate 
together, without a single kindred association, excepting the 
one which occupies their expectations. The food is ready, 
the guests sit in rows on the grass (Luke ix. 14.), and the 
servants begin to hand out the portions in order. Such is 
the hunger of some they cannot stay to let the mess get cool, 
and thus have to suffer the consequences of their impatience ; 
others, upon whom disease or age has made a fatal inroad, 
can scarcely taste the provision ; some are of high caste who 
growl as they eat at those of lower grades, for having jirc- 
sumed to come near them ; and otliers, on account of the 
high blood which flows in their veins, are allowed to take a 
portion to their homes. What a motley scene is that, and 
what a strange contrariety in their talk, some are bawling out 
for move food though they arc already gorg^ed to the full: 
others are talking about another feast which is to be given in. 
such a village, and otliers who have got a sight of tlie liost? 
arc loudly applauding his princely generosity. He is de- 
lighted to hear their flattery ; it all falls sweetly on his feelings, 
for the higher tlie tone, the greater tlie relisli. He has 
gained his object, taramnm^ i. e. charity has been attended to; 
he has beien exhilarated with adulation, he has got a ^^name in 
the streetf (Job xviii. 17.) and the gods have been propitiated. 

XXIII. 33. — How can ye escape the damnation of 
hell ?” Mark ix. 43. The fire that never shall be 
quenched.” ‘‘ Their W'orm dieth not.” 

The Hitidoos have seven hells.* The first is the place of 
darkness and mud ; into it go those wlio rob and defraud 
their neighbours : its name is allah The second called m- 
varuvi is full of poison and bad vapours. There also are 

* “ Shall burn unto the lowest hell,” Deut. xxxii. 22. If we read this 
lowest hades,” it is still a striking expression. Calrnet says, ‘‘ As the 
Jews acknowledge degrees of torments in hell, so do the Mussulnmns 
seven gates.” — Alcoran^ vhaj), eg' the Slone, 
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serpents of the worst description, who are continually biting 
their victims. Those w^ho kill their masters or who afflict 
the righteous go to that place. The third is called /tw/w- 
jiepdgam : those who eat any thing which has had life ! go to 
that place. The fourth, named koodmdlam is the place of 
burning sand, and is occupied by those who have injured the 
Brahmins, The name of the fifth is i. e. the 

sleepless liell, and the place of w'orms: those wdio refuse to 
relieve the wretched, have their portion there. The sixth, 
is the place of blood, brains, and flesh : those who 
commit a rape abide in that place. The seventh, called 
indputhe^ is the hell of fire, and is occupied by those who 
have had carnal knowledge of such relations as are forbidden 
in the Hindoo law. Some of the punishments are as follows : 
— Adulterers have to embrace pillars of fire; some have 
boiling lead j)oiired down their throats, otliers have to drink 
l)lood and urine. Some are changed into worms and eat 
others, and then arc eaten themselves ; others have to hang 
by their feet, and have red hot wires j)ut into their ears. 
Some are continually pierced with darts and s})ears, and have 
their eyes plucked out, whilst others have to eat serpents and 
ordure. Some have to be roasted and others fried in oil, 
wlnlst others have to be torn with iron tliorns and to be tor- 
meaited by Yama'^' and his friends. This is indeed a fearful 
description, l)ut it excite^ very little influence on the minds of 
the Hindoos, f 

The following account is taken from tlie Scemda Piirdna. 
It relates to Yama the infernal deity, and a youth called 
Markandar, who could not be taken to the lower regions on 
account of his great devotion to tiie supreme Siva. The 
young devotee was to have died at the age of sixteen years, 
and then to liave lieconie the property of Yama. At that 
period, therefore, the king of death and hell sent a messenger 

* Yama, tlie god of hell, corresponds with the Pluto or Allnos of the 
ivesteni hcMthen. 

f For Virgirs description of hell, see En. vu 2l)8, 

N N 2 
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who went through the sky like a cloud,” to fetch Mar- 
kandar, but having found him at his devotions at the feet of 
Param-Easuran* * * § , he was afraid to venture near to him. He 
was excited with fiery rage as he looked at him, and yet, as a 
lion that dares not pounce on his prey, he retired from the 
place, and returned to the lower regions, and worshipping at 
the feet of Yaina, said, O king, Markandar delights in 
Param-Easuran, and is continually employed in repeating his 
praises ; he is unsullied in his heart, and remains at Benares ; 
being afraid to approach him, I have returned without him.” 
This said, Yama, like fat cast into the fire, w^as enraged, and 
reproved the messenger, saying, Is he the endless Siva ?” 
and calling his clerks, he enquired, Tell me what is the 
appointed time of Markandar, who is ])erforining j^oosjj at 
Benares at the feet of the invisible Pararn-Easui'an ?” When 
two of them, called Sittar and Kuttar, having looked at their 
olaf accounts answered him thus: “TIic fVontal-eyed Param- 
Easuran formerly prescribed foi* him sixteen years, and tliat 
term expired yesterday ; but as he was performing he 

is still alive. Whether ilishis§, who have done great pe- 
nances, or holy sages, can any of tliem surpass the decree of 
fate? He is ripe for heaven, hell is ?/r;/ for him.” At this 
Yama became very angry, and calling for his minister, Kalan, 
said, Go, bring the life of Markandar, who is in Ikaiares.” 
He came to the earth ; and going to the place where he was, 
looked at his and his object in doing it; but fearing, 
he thought to himself, how sliall I approach Iiim ? He, there- 
fore, w^ent and stood so as to be seen by him, and made 
obeisance; at which Markandar asked, Who are you?” 
He replied, Sir, I am Kalan, the minister of Yama w^ho 
takes the lives from this world. The sixteen years which 
Param-Easuran allotted to you expired yesterday : you must 

* name for Siva. 

f The book made of [palmyra, or cocoa, or talipot leaves. 

J Worship or offerings. 

§ Hermits or ascetics. 
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now come with me to the southern regions. It will not avail for 
you to attempt to oppose this : death happens even to the god 
Brahma, not to sucli as you merely; as creating and 'presct'ving 
are allotted to others, so destroying is the office of Yama by 
the law of the director. I call you away : moreover, knowing 
that you perform poosy to Siva, our king is very desirous of 
seeing you. The ignorant call liim cruel, but he apportions to 
souls penalties according to their deserts ; therefore the great 
call him the arbitrator ; you need not fear ; if you come with 
me, our king will come and vicet you, speak kindly to you, and 
conduct you to Swarga.” Having heard these things, Mar- 
kandar replied, Listen, K ill an : the devotees of Siva go 
neither to Svvarga nor to Yama’s world ; they go to the place of 
Siva ; I am his servant, and therefore shall not go to the places 
first mentioned : be tlioii gone, begone tins he spake with a 
voice like thunder ; and Kfilan instantly departed. He then 
went and worsliipped Yarna, and told him what had taken 
place, at which tlie god, with fluttering mind, and perspiring 
bod}^ and eyes shedding fire in his rage, ordered the male 
buflido* to be brought ; and mounting it, he, with umbrella 
and banner by his side, and attended by Ids soldiers, departed. 
Arriving at Benares with his red knot of hair, black body, 
eyes l)iiridng with rage, holding his rope (or snare), and 
having in his hand a club and a trident, he came and stood 
before Markandar, He, on seeing Yarna, continued his 
praises incessantly at tlie feet of Param-Easuran, Yama said 
to him, Sir, what is your thought; wliat arc you doing? 
Can you set aside fate and tire decree of Param-Easuran ? 
You appear to be wholly ignorant of the pow’^er of fate. All 
are subject to births and deaths. Is it necessary for me to 
tell you this ? are you aiming to overcome fate ? Moreover, 
w ill ihe iyoosy you are performing at the feet of Param-Easuran, 
besides expiating your sin, also free you from my rope ? 
Tliough you were able to count the sands on the sea-shore, 


- Vlis riding beast. 
N N 3 
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and the stars in the sky, could you count even the Teyvend- 
therar which have come within my grasp ; of gods and As* 
siirs, who have died ? If the great Vishnoo, and Brahma, and 
niyselfi are subject to births and deaths, is it necessary to 
say that you also are liable to them ? In consequence of my 
formerly strewing fragrant flowers, and performing 
Param-Easuran granted me the rope, the trident, the battle 
axe, and the club, in order to execute this office. Tiiougli 
tlje inferior gods should protect thee, or even though the di- 
vinities should attempt, or whatever powerful beings should 
defend thee, would I go without seiziug thy life ? Child, do 
not be distressed, even the lives of the devotees of Siva I 
take, and carry away, as soon as their term is expired : now 
then come you with rnc,'’ said Yaina. Markandar replied, 
Listen, Yama : there is no death to the servants of Siva, 
and if there be they go not to your region, l)ut to C'liilasa. I 
will tell you wliat Siva’s servants are ; listen, whether they be 
Yogees, or whether thej^ be entered into the state of house- 
holders, they obtain heaven. They liold you in no esteem, 
nor regard the gods, nor do they esteem Brahma nor 
Vishnoo. The Veda says, that to regard such as adliere to 
Param-Easurau, and serve him as difleient from Param- 
Easuran himself, is the result of ignorance; is this untrue? 
Not only the spotless in heart, but such as have suppressed 
their sensual desires, such as have wholly relinquished their 
hold of worldly things, such as are never in power, such 
whose disposition is to do good, such as covet not the least 
thing, who can declare the qualities of such ? You have 
never considered the difference in these, but accounted 
all alike ; and you have a bad design against iny soul : this 
design will issue in evil to your ox^n soul arul to your govern- 
ment. Moreover, it is in order to disgust me, that you say 
these things : you know not what is coming upon you, mny- 
pleton ! simpleton ! begone ! begone ! As soon as he lieard 
this, Yama, wdth eyes reddening like fire, replied, Thou 
assinnest an authoritative tone in order to terrify me, thou 
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foolish fellow: dost thou think I cannot take thy soul 
roared he like thunder ; and seeing if he waited longer it 
would not avail, he went in front of Markandar, and cast 
his rope over his neck. Though he cast the noose and 
drew it up, Markandar departed not from the feet of Param- 
Easuran then the gods in perplexity exclaimed, ‘‘ Alas ! 
the youth is dead !” Before Markandar, whose mind con- 
tinued steadfast even when the rope fell on his neck, 
apj)eared Siva, who said, “ Fear not, I will relieve thy dis- 
tress ; ” and angry at Yama, asked, “ Is it right for him 
with pi'ide to cast his rope and draw it, so as to distress 
such a one ? and tlien with his foot gave Yama a kick, who 
roared and died. By the shock of his fall, Brahma and all 
the gods were frightened ; the sea brake through its limits ; the 
andam wall was shattered to pieces; the earth split: Yama's 
attendants and buffalo, who stood on one side, fell dead (will 
not sucli as associate wdth the evil perish with them ?). Then 
Param-Easuran, — as Markandar praised him with this Sanscrit 
verse, We liave Param-Easuran, what can Yama do by 
coming hither?’^ — replied, Child, since you liave rendered 

praise and 7^0057/ to me, I grant you alwcn/s to remain as a 
youth of sixteen years;'’ after which, Param-Easuran, the Yama 
of Yama*, disappeared in the Siva-lingain^ which Markandar 
had worshipped. Had our lord a partiality for Markandar 
and a ])rejudice against Yama? No; if the learned examine 
the ailliir it will appear just. Then Markandar, having wor- 
shipj^ed the Siva-lingam went into the temple, and adored 
tlie feet of Param-Easuran ; and as he remained there, rivers 
oi j(y JioiDcd from his eyes ; and after staying a few days, he 
resolved to pay homage to the temples, in which Siva, the 
bull rider, remains, f So Markandar worshipped in the places 
sacred to Siva, and praising liiin and remaining there, be- 
came a living possessor of beatitude. Now, children, he is in 
the sky ; and in the sights and minds of those acquainted with 
this history can any one comprehend these his deeds ? If 

-Destroyer of the destroyer. t The bull is sacred to him.. 
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you look at the time, during which Bralima sleeps, who came 
and was born in the navel lotus of Vishnoo, how great is it ? 
But even the Kalpas, during which Markandar has seen him 
die again and again (are numberless), yet he still survives: 
In consequence of the death of Yama, the souls on the great 
Hcrpent^horne earth being exempt from death, gre^atly multi- 
plied ; on account of which, being unable to sustain the 
^veight, the goddess Earth fell at the feet of her lord 
Vishnoo, and made complaint. When Vishnoo, Brahma, and 
Indran went to Cailiisa to the black-necked Param- Easuran, 
and humbly worshipped him, Vishnoo and Brahma rendered 
him intense praises ; and on Param- Easuran asking what they 
wanted, Vishnoo replied, Brahma, the lotus king, and the 
rest perform their respective offices thus far : Swarny, accord- 
ing to your direction ; and your humble servant, Swarny, by 
your grace, executes the office of preserving as well as I am 
able. Ihit an untow^ard event has occurred, which please hear 
me to relate. Swarny, for slighting you, Yama is dead, 
the world is in consequence filled with life, so that the god- 
dess Earth wlio sustains it is oppressed ; yet while thus the 
goddess earth is in pain with the weight of all these lives, if 
all lives still continue to be born, and there be no doubt, 
what will avail my protection ? Swarny, there is no one for 
the office of destroying; I beg you not to bear in mind 
Yarna’s evil deeds, but restore him to life.’' To this Param- 
Easuran condescended, and replied, ro/lv-/ " and 

Yama, who had died, arose, and came, and humbly wor- 
shipping Param-Easuraii said, “ Having been touched by 
your foot, I am blessed,” and praised him. Param-Easuran 
rejoined, Yama ! listen ! go not into the presence of such 
us wear sacred aslies and beads ; neither regard my ser- 
vants as men on the earth, but know that tlie}^ are myself 
If you see them, I'everently worship them. To others^ who by 
thought, w^ord, or deed, perfo2*m virtuous or sinful actions 
give Swarga, or Naraga, according to their deserts.” I laving 
thus instructed him, he said, ‘‘Go with thy troops;” and 
immediately Yama humbly vvorslripped him; mounted his 
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buffalo ; and, his armies attending him, departed to his own 
kingdom. 

Perhaps this subject ought not to be concluded without 
j^aying, that in the existence of a future place of punishment ; 
‘in the belief of the Hindoos, in the seven divisions and dif- 
ferent awards of misery assigned to the guilty ; in the person 
of a chief called Yama (corresponding with Minos), and his 
numerous assistants ; in the person of the supreme Siva ; in 
the all-preserving power of innocence and devotion, as seen in 
the case of the youth Markandar and his future happiness ; 
we discover an agreement with the general opinion of nations, 
ancient and modern, barbarous and civilised, which serves to 
illustrate and confirm the scriptural account of future rewards 
and punishments. 

37. — How often would I have gathered thy children 
, togetlier, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings.’' 

The Psalmist says, Hide me under the shadow of thy 
wings.” The children of men put their trust under the 
shadow of thy wings.” (Ps. Ivii. 1. Jxi, Ixiii. 7. xci. 4. See 
on Isa. i. 18. Jer. xlviii. 40. xlix. 22.) The word w^ing prima- 
rily signifies protection, and not cornjbrt^ as some have sup- 
posed. Iliey appear to have gained that idea from the corn* 
fort which chickens have under the witif; of the hen. In the 
East, hawks, kites, and other birds of prey are continually on 
the wing ; hence it is diflicult to rear chickens, because at every 
moment they are in danger of being pounced on and carried 
off Hence the eye of the mother is continually looking up 
to watch the foes, and no sooner does she see them skiiinning 
along, than she gives a scream, and the brood for protec- 
tion run UNDER her wings. 

XXIV. 28. — ‘^Wheresoever the carcass is there w^ill 
the eagles be gathered together.” 

It has often appeared to me that the sight and scent of 
birds of prey in the East are keener than tliose of the same 
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species in England. Any garbage thrown from the kitchen/or 
in the wilderness, will soon attract these winged scavengers. 
Should there be a dead elephant or any other beast in tl\e 
jungle, vast numbers of ravenous birds and animals hasten to 
the spot. The eagles, kites, and crows begin to tear at the 
carcass and attack each otlier, and the jackals snap at their 
feathered rivals ; llius, though there is enough for all, they 
each try to hinder the other from eating. Tliere can be no 
doubt that birds of prey are very useful in the East, as 
they carry off' the putrid matter whicli would otherwise infect 
the air. Hence Europeans do not often destroy such l)irds, 
and in the city of Calcutta there is a law to protect them from 
being injured. 

XXV. 6. — At niiduiij^lit there was a erv made, l?e« 
hold, the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to meet 
him.” 

An Eastern wedding is always celebrated in the ; for 
though \k\(d fortvnate liour for performing sonic parts of the 
ceremoM}^ may be in the day^ yet the festivities of tlie scene 
will not take place till iiiylit. When the bridegroom goes 
forth to the liou.se of the bride, or wlicn he returns to his own 
habitation or to that of his father, he is always accompanied 
by numerous friends and dependents, who can y lamps and 
torches. When he approaches eitho.* house the imnates rush 
out to meet him, and greet him with tlieir best wislies and 
congratulations. The })ath is covered >vith garmr/ds/^ aiul 
lamps like fire flies sparkle in every direction. 

XXVI. 18. — My time is at hand.” 

When a man believes himself to be near death, he says, 

Go tell the priest I am going on my journey, my time is at 
hand.” When dead, it is said of him, His time has gone, 
he has fallen.” 
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Chap. I. verse 3. — “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.^^ 
When a man of rank has to pass through a town or vil- 
lage, a messenger is despatched to tell the people to prepare 
the way, and to aw^ait his orders. Hence may be seen some 
sweeping the road, others wdio spread their garments in 
tiie w^ay,” and some who are cutting ‘‘ downi branches from 
tlie trees” (Matt. xxi. S.), to form arches and festoons where 
the great man lias to pass. 

HI. 25. — If a house be divided against itself that 
house cannot stand.” 

As tlie fire produced by rubbing togetlier two pieces of 
bamboo will burn and destroy that wood from wdience it 
Clime, so the contentions of a family will destroy those from 
w'hom they coiiie.” Can the tiger and tlie deer exist to- 
gether?” Will serpents and frogs take pleasure in each 
otlier's company?”'^ What, do serpents and kites love 
each other?” !' 

I 2 1. — With w hat measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you.” 

The Hindoo proverb on this subject is, Tdn^ tan^ seijthu 

Til the wet monsoon niillions of frogs occupy the fields and gardens, 
•and thcMi it is the serpents have plenty of footl : peiiple in haigland w^oiild 
be surprised at the agility with which the latter catch the tbrnier. 

f The kite, called malle-kannc, will carry off nearly any serpent in 
the East ; this bird, when the wings are extended, measures, to rny know- 
ledge, six. feet five inches; lie seizes the serpent with his talons just behind 
the liead, and then files aloft and bills the head of the reptile till he has 
made a hole in it, which j)roduces ileath ; he then retires to a tree to enjoy 
bis re|)ast. 8o soon as tlie serpents hear the whining cry of tlie kite or 
eagle, they begin to make a hissing, clapping noise : this may be )ieai‘d in 
old buildings or walls. 
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vhine tamiku^ i, e. What he himself has done, shall be done to 
him again. It is quoted, both in reference to actions which 
are good or evil : thus, a man having acted kindly tow^ards 
another will receive a similar favour from others. 

VI. 11. — Shake ofi" the dust under your feet for a 
testimony against them.” 

When a person is made angry by another, he says, I 
will shake tliee off as I do the dust from my sandals.” 

I have waslied my feet ; never more shall they tread tliat 
place.” 

13. — Anointed with oil many that were sick, and 
healed them.” 

The people of tlie East give a decided prel'erence to t.r- 
applications ; hence, when they are directed to cat” 
or drink” medicine, they ask, can tlicy not have soinetliing 
to apply outside ? For almost every cojuplaint a man will 
smear liis body with bruised leaves, or saffron, or ashes of 
certain wootls, or oi ns ; and he ])role.sses to derive more 
benefit from them than from those medicines whicli are taken 
internally : at all events, he knows they caimot do him so 
much harm. It ouglit to be observed, that they do not 
attach any miraculous effects to the being anointed with oil.” 

21. — Herod on his birth-day made a supper,” (John 
xii. 2. They made him a supper.” Rev. iii, 
20. 1 wall come into him and will sup wills 

him.”) 

The Orientals have nearly all their great feasts in tlie even- 
ing : thus, to give a supper is far more common tlian a 
dhuier. Tliose evening festivals have a very imposing effect; 
what with the torches and lamps, the splendid dresses, jewels, 
processions, the bovvers, the flowers, and the music, a kind of 
enchantment takes hold of the feelings, and the mind is half 
bewildered in the scenes. 
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VIIL 6* — He took the seven loaves and gave thanks.” 

Before the Hindoos eat their food, they take a little in 
their fingers, and lift it to the height of the forehead, and. in 
tfionght offer it to Siva. And in the same way they offer 
tlieir rice and fruits to the gods, and then eat them. The 
ceremony is called Siva -Pifre the, i. e. agreeable to Siva. It 
is considered disgraceful not to attend to it, and only low 
or vile people” neglect it. The sect of Vishnoo put a little 
of the food to the forehead as above, and think on the name 
of Niiriyanan (one of tlie names of their deity). In general 
tlie people do not return thanks ; but those of the Saiva 
sect, after having washed their hands, repeat a mantheraviox 
prayer. 

24 *, — «« I see men as trees walking.” 

So said tlie blind man of Bethsalda to whom our Saviour 
gave sight. To see men as 'riiEES \valking” is a singular 
form of expression. IVrhaps this man was not bokn blind ; 
and therefore compared men to trees moving about, of which 
his vision had still a distinct recollection ; or could he allude 
to the custom of the Eastern hunters, who tie branches 
to their bodies until they reseml)le a tree, by which 
they can walk into the midst of a Hock of wild animals or 
birds, and single out any they please ? The sportsman 
Ijuviiig in the forest changed himself into the appearance of a 
tree goes gently to the skirts ; and so soon as he sees the 
game, he watches till tlieir heads are turned fkojm him, and 
llieii moves on till he is in tlie midst of them, and is then 
sure of his object. And this is a custom of great antiquity ; 
for in the Scanda Pm ana there is the following question : — 

Is it like the liunter, who to deceive and ensnare the liirds 
that warble in the forest ties shrubs about him ?” When the 
Moomeu have their festivals they sometimes so disguise them- 
selves with branches as to resemble trees. I see men as 
trees walking,” 
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X. 46. — “ Blind Bartimeus, the son of Timeus, sat by 
the highway side begging.” 

Here again the picture is teeming with life. See that 
blind man seated under a shady tree “ by the highway side,” 
he has occupied the place from infancy. Travellers who are 
accustomed to pass that way always expect to see the blind 
beggar ; and were he not there they would have a sense of dis- 
comfort, and anxiously enquire after the cause. So soon as he 
hears the sound of a footstep he begins to cry aloud, “ The. 
blind! the blind! remember the blind !^’ He knows almost 
every man’s voice, and has always some question to ask in 
reference to the family at home. Should a stranger be pass- 
ing he enquires, Aih-iir, i. e. Who is that ? Those who cannot 
walk are carrieil to their wonted place, as was tlie man who 
W'as “ laid daily at the gate of the temple, which is called 
Beautiful, to ask aims of them that oitered into the temple.” 
Some cripples are carried about in a basket by two men, 
who have a share of the alms. Sometimes tliey have tre- 
mendous (juarrels, as the bearers take too great a sliare of 
the money or provisions, which induces the lame man to use 
his tongue: they, how'ever, generally get the victory by threat- 
ening to leave the poor fellow' to get home as well as he 
can. Some of the blind mendicants have not the patience to 
remain in one place ; hence they get a person to lead them, 
and here again they liave a constant spurce of quarrel in the 
suspicions of the one and rogueries of the other. I'he guide 
falls into a passion, and abuses the beggar, tells lilin he is 
cursed of the gods, and pretends to take his departure : the 
blind man retorts, and calls him a loxo caste, a servant of ben- 
gars, and tells him he shall not have any more of his 
rice. They both having expended all their hard words be- 
come a little calmer ; and after a few mutual expostulations, 
once more approximate, and trudge off’ in pursuit of their 
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XIV. 35. — Fell on the ground and prayed.” 

How often are we reminded of this by the way in which 
the heathen worship their gods ! they fall prostrate before 
tl)e temples and repeat their prayers. In our own chapels 
and school rooms natives sometimes prostrate themselves at 
the time of prayer. 

51. — A certain young man having a linen cloth cast 
about liis naked body.” 

The major! of tlie people in the East are dressed in the 
same way ; a single piece of cotton cast round their loins is all 
they wear, and all they desire. 

XV. 10 . — James the less.” 

Numbers of ])eople in every village are known by 
some designation, which is taken from their size or dispo- 
sition ; thus, Qriun}' Tamby is a cornnion name, and, tliere- 
Ibre, they add something to it to show wliat Chinny Tamhy 
they mean. Tims the less, tlie great one, the stout, the tie- 
formed, the black, the liiir, the higli, the low caste, the igno- 
rant, or the wise. 

A person liaving long arms is always known by tlie name 
of the proboscis-armed one,” alluding to the trunk of an 
e]e]:)htint. He with a targe head is called the ox-headed 
one;’" a large mouth, die 03 ’^sier-mouthed one if large 
ears, the uinbreila-carcd one;” and so on: to every pos- 
sible defect tliej' attach a significant allusion ; and, should 
tlie unfortunate individual give oflence, the opprobrious epi- 
tliet will be immediately repeated. I knew^ a white man, who 
never went by any other name than the ^^ass!” another, 
who talked through his nose, w^as called, the snuiller ! ” 
another, w'ho was fond of cheroots, tlie smoker ! ” In short, 
every Englishman lias an Oriental appendage to Ids name ; 
and were our countrymen aware how narrowly tliey are 
watclied, and how a[)])ropriatel}^ designated, they would per- 
haps be a little more careful of their conduct. See ten or 
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a dozen natives assembled, one of them says, Let us have a 
little fun ; recollect, I am such a gentleman, /. c. lie will 
personate that individual : another says, Good ; I will be Mr. 
Such-a-one : they then affect to be seated at the table, and 
make such observations and allusions as draw forth roars of 
laughter at tlie expense of those who are, in most respects, 
their superiors. 
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Chap. I. verse 78. — “ The dayspring from on high.” 

A king’s minister once said of the daughter of Pandeyan^ 
after she had been in great trouble on account of the 
danger in which her Ijiisband liad been placed, She had 
seen the great ocean of darkness, but now slie saw the rising 
siin, the dayspring appeared.” 

II. 41. — Tliey, supposing him to have been in the 
company, went a day’s journey.” 

We are assisted in our view on this subject by the large 
companies which go to and return from the heathen festivals. 
Ten or twenty thousand sometimes come together to one 
ceremony, and it is almost impossible for friends and rela- 
tions to keep together ; hence, in going liome, though tlicy 
cannot find each other in the way, they do not give themselves 
any troul)le, as tliey consider it to be a matter t)i‘ course to 
be thus separated. 

IV. 23. — Physkian, heal thyself.” 

In the same way do tlie people recriminate on eacli other. 

You teach me to reform my life ! go, reform your own.” 

Doctor, go heal yourself^ and you shall tlien heal me.” 
“ Yes, yes, the fellow can cure all but Iris own wife and him- 
self.” 


V. 5. — “ We have toiled all tlie night, and liave taken 
nothing.” 

In general, tl\e fishermen of tlie East prefer the Nuutr to 
any other time for fishing. Before the sun lias gone down 
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they push off their canoes or catta-maram^* ^ each carrying a 
lighted torch, and, in the course of a few hours, may be 
seen out at sea, or on the rivers, like an illuminated caty. 
They swing the lights about over the sides of the boat, 
which the fish no sooner see than they come to the place, 
and then the men cast in the hook or the spear, as circum- 
stances may require. They have many amusing sayings 
about the folly of the fish in being thus attracted by the glare 
of a torch. 

VII. 3. — ‘‘ He sent unto him the elders of the Jews, 
beseeching him.*’ (Verse 19. “John calling unto 
him two of his disciples, sent them to Jesus, saying, 
Art thou he that should come ? 

This is the oriental way of making an enquiry or a propi- 
tiation. Does a man wish to know something al)out another, 
he will not go himself, because that might injure him in his 
future operations ; he calls for two or three confidential friends, 
states what he wants to ascertain, and tells them how to 
proceed. They perhaps first go to some neighbour to gain 
all the iiiforniation they can, and then go to the man 
himself, but do not at once tell him their errand : no, no, 
they THY the ground, and make sure of their object, before 
they disclose their purposes. Should they, however, be in 
doubt, they have tlie adroitness to conceal their plans; and if 
asked what they want, they simply reply “ chuma,’* z, c. 
nothing; they only came to say sai.am, “ liad not seen the 
honoured individual for ii long time, and therefore wnshed to 
set their eyes on liirn.’’ When a person desires to gain a 
favour, as did the centurion, he sends an elder, a respectable 
person, to state his case, and there is generally an under- 
standing that the messenger, if he succeed, shall share in the 
benefit. If flattery, Immiliatioils, and importunities can do 
any thing, lie is sure to gain the point. 


Tiiree trees lashed together. 
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45. — This woman, since the time I came in, hath not 
ceased to kiss my feet.” 

See that poor woman whose husband has committed some 
crime, for which he is to be taken to tl»e magistrate ; she 
rushes to the injured individual, she casts herself down and 
begins to kiss his feet; she touclies them with her nose, her 
eyes, her ears, and forehead, her long hair is dishevelled, and 
she beseeches the feet of the offended man to forgive her 
husband. Ah ! my lord, the gods will then forgive you.” 
“ My liusband will in future be your slave, rny children will 
love you, the peot)le will praise you ; forgive, forgive, my 
lord.” (See on John xii. 3.) 

IX. 59. — Suffer me first to go and bury my fa- 
ther.” 

It is considered exceedingly desirable for children to be 
with their parents when they die: they then liear their last re- 
(juests and commands, and also can perform the funeral rites, 
in such a way as none l)ut themselves can do. It is just bc- 
ibi’e death, also, that the father mentions his property ; espe- 
cially that part which he has concealed in his house, gardens, 
or fields. It is, therefore, a ver*^ common saying, ‘‘ When 
I have buried my father, I will do this or that.” Should 
a young man be requested to <lo that wliich is not agreeable 
to his father, he says, Let me first perform tlie funeral rites, 
and then I will do it.” 

X. 18. — “I beheld Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven.” 

Very sublime allusions are often made in Tainul poetry to 
the velocity and power of lightning. The bow with which 
Indran, the king of heaven, fought his enemies, had lightning 
for its string. Of the movements of the gods, Tliey sprang, 
they darted like lightning.” Tliose who are struck by 
lightning are believed to be favoured of the gods. 

o o 2 
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XII. 2. — There is iiothiiig covered, tliat shall not be 
revealed ; neither hid, that shall not be kiiown/^ 

“The goddess of the earth will only conceal things for a 
season, the time will come when she will make all things 
known.” “ Your secrets must all come out : is tliere any 
thinn* larcre enouo:}i to cover the month of the ^mrhl ? ” 
“ True, true, that whicli is known to one person onljj is a 
secret, but that which is known to tivo / is not so.” “ All 
tliy secrets are known to another! ” 

XIV. 1 9, — ‘‘"I have, bought five yoke of oxeii, and I 
go to {irove them.” 

This was not such a trifling aflair as some liavc sup])oseiL 
for it should be l emembered it is with oxen only the OrientaLs 
perform iill their agricultural hibours. SucIj a thing as a 
horse in a plough or cart, :u)iongst ti)(^ natives, I neve)* saw. 
A bullock unaccustomed to the yoke is ol’no use; they there- 
fore take the greatest precaution in making such purcliascs, 
and they will never close the bargain till tliey liave lUfovEO 
them in the field. ^ Nor will the good man Irirst to his ow n 
judgment, he will liave lii.s iKUghl>ours and Ifiomis to assist 
lum. Tlie animals will be tried in j)loug}iing softly, deeiily, 
strongly, and they will be put on all the re<[uired jiaces, and 
then sent liome. Wlnai he who wisli<*.s to {uircljase is hilly 
satisfied, he will fix. a day hir si ttfing the amount and fur 
fetchinir the animals away. Five giHxl yoke or oxen Irom. 
the opposite coast cost from (>0/. to 70/. 

XVI. 3. — 1 cannot dig ; to beg; 1. am ashamed.” 

How often are we reminded of tins ])assag;i; by beggmrs 
wlien we tell them to work. Tliey can scjircely lieiieve tlieir 
cars ; and the religious mendicants, who swarm in every part 
of the East, lotdv u})on you widi the most sovereign conieinjit 
when you give tiieni such advice. “ 1 work ! why I never 
have done such a thing ; 1 am not able.” “ Surely, my 

lord, you arc Jiot in earnest; you are joking wiili me.” 

^ 'i'iie Irargciin aJiudccl to in tlie verse was probably nut clostal. 
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22. — “ Ahraliam’s bosom.” 

How offensive to good taste, and to the I’Kiuiii; of the text, 
is the notion of some painters, who represent Lazarus in 
heaven as reposing in tlie bosom t)f tlie patriarch. Such 
attempts have a tendency to lessen that veneration and awe 
whicli we owe to subjects of so sacred ti nature. This worJd 
is the legitimate field for tlie jiainter, but let him not presume 
to desecrate with his yiencil the scenes beyond. A beloved 
son, tlmmdi at a distance, is still said to be in tlie bosom 
of his parents. “ The king is indeed very fond of that man, 
he keeps him in his bosom.” Yes, the servant is a great 
favourite with his mastei-, he has a place in his bosom.” 
“ Why, Miitoo, do you never intend to allow your son to go 
out of yoiir bosom ? ” The ideas implied by tlie term liosom 
are intense affection, security, and comfort. But objects of 
endearment are sometimes spoken of as being in the head. 
“ He not fond of Ids wile ! he keejis her in his head.” “ My 
husband, you are ever in my head.” “ ^'es, beloved, you are 
in my eye ; my eye is your resting place.” ' 

X IX. 5. — “ To-day .1 must abide at thy house.” 

Zacchens did not appc'ar to har e seen oor .Saviour before, 
but he would not be surprised wlien it was said, “ I must 
utiide ai thy house.” llospitalily may almost he called a 
sacred riti; iii all p.arts of the East; and, were it no so, what 
would become ol’ travellers and pilgrims ? In general there 
arc no nlaces ibr jmblic entcrtiiiimient, for the rest houses 
and clioulti ies ;tre seldom more lliiiii o])en places to shelter 
passengi'i's !Vom the sun and rain. View the stranger pass- 
ing tln-oiigh a village, he sees a resjicctablc house, and having 
found out tlic mastrn-, he stands lieibre him, and ymts out Ids 
rigiit hand, and says, parrdheasi, i. e. a pilgrim or traveller : 
lie is then i*cf|iic.siLHl to be siailctl, ami is askixl, vi bence he 
came, and whither he is going ? His temporal wants are 
supplied, and when inclined he pursues his jounu'y. 

» Sec on r>ciii-, i iiiumiv xiii. (i 
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4*0. — “ If these should hold their peace, the stones would 
initnediately cry out.” 

Has a man been greatly favoured by another, he says, 
“ Ah ! if I ever forcet him the stones will cause me to 
stumble.” I cease to recollect his goodness ! then will the 
stones make me to stumble and die.” Tlie idea appears to 
be, they will arise up and cause him to fall. 

XXI. 18, — But there shall not an hair of your head 
perish.” (Matt. x. 30.) 

“ Well, friend, have you heard that Cliinnan has gone to 
the judge to complain against you ?” Let him go, not a hair 
of this head will be spoiled by that.” I advise you to take 
care, for the Vediin has swoin to ruin yon.” He ! tlie 
jackal cannot pull out a single hair.” What care 1 ibr 
thy anger ? thou canst not pull out one liair.” “ He injure 
iny son ! let him touch a single hair.” 

XXIII. 31. — “ If they do tlicse things in a green tree, 
what shall be done in the dry ?” 

The venerable Mr. Wesley has caught the idea when he 
says on this passage, The .Tews compare a good man to a 
green tree, and a bad man to a dead one.” Thus still an 
abandoned cliaracter, a decided profligate, is called a paita- 
M ARAM, L (\ a dried or a dead Ir^M?. Why water that 
tree?” Yonr money, your innuence is all wasted there: 
cease, cease to attend to tliat dead ti ee,” “ Tlie tree is 
dead, there are no leaves, it will never more give blossoms 
nor fruit, it is only fit for the fire.” A spendthrift or one 
Avho has been iinfortunate says, I am a patta-maram^ I 
have been struck by the lightping.”* A good man is compared 


^ In palmyra or cocoa groves many trees may be seen tliat liave been 
struck and destroyed by the lightniiig. I once saw six trees struck 
and set on fire in an instant; and thoui;h I was some liiiiidrcds of yards 
from the spot, the liglitning appeared to fall at my feet. Kven the majestic 
banyaahas, soinetime.s, many of his giant arms witliered at a single glance. 
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to a TALif A-MARAM, L e. SL tree which has spreading shad^ 
branches.” People may repose there during the heat of 
the day : they have defence and comfort. Jesus was the 
green tree ” under whom the Jews might have reposed. 
If, then, they did such things to the green tree,” what would 
be done to themselves, the dry, the leafless trees of the 
desert ? The lightnings of heaven did strike them ; the 
Roman eagles did pounce on them ; thousands were cut to the 
ground, and thousands went as slaves to the land of the con- 
querors. 


48- — And all the people that came together to that 
sight, beholding the things which w^ere done, smote 
their breasts, and returned.” 

Grief is often far more violent in the East than in England. 
The frantic mother, bereaved of her son, or the wife bereft 
of her husband, beats her breast as if she intended to burst 
a passage to lier vitals. I have sometimes been amazed at 
the blows which in their agony they thus inflict upon them- 
selves. Alas ! alas ! that amma (i, e. lady) will never cease 
to beat Iier breasts.” 


o o 4 
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Chai\ I. verse 1. — Tlie Word was God/^ 

Some think Aoyas^ wliicli rendered word,” ought not to 
have been translated, but to have been given as a proper name 
of our Saviour. Thus he would Iiave been called the Logos 
instead of the Word.” I do not undertake to dispute the 
opinion ; but 1 state it as a remarkable fact, that in one of the 
sacred books of tlie Hindoos Scandan the son of the supreme 
Siva is called the woud. It is said that wlien Scandan was 
questioning Brahma respecting tlic i’our vedas, the latter 
did not give a correct answer, whicli led Scandan to clicck 
liim, saying, Enough, stop, what is the meaning of the first 
WORD, that with which thou didst begin ? And the g<Kl 
wuio IS THAT WORD ! as out of 0116* of Lis six faces, smiled.” 
See Scanda Parana, The word which Scandan, llie son of 
the supreme, alludes to, is kudilx. The supreme is also 
called w hich word no one pretends to explain, f 

32 . — I saw the Spirit descending from lieaveu like a 
dove.” 

The dove in the East is not celebrated for innocence; 
hence the heathen do not take a lavourable view of this pas- 
sage. The mmme-jnd^ u e, speckled dove, is spoken of as 
being full of cunnhig. Who has stolen iiiy book? I sup- 
pose the iricmnc-prdJ’ Wliy has that man go*ie to her 

house ? Alas ! as the speckled dove,” i. e. for an evil 
purpose. 

* O, pronomiccd us in home. 

'I' When the priest presents tlie Jii^htca lainj) to tlur idol, iie moA es it in 
Mich a way as to trace or form tJie letters wiiich compose the word on. 
No strict Hindoo will rrpcai the word. 
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III, 3.' — ^ Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God,” 

When a Brahmin youth has the sacred string put on him 
for the first time he is said to be born again ; but when put 
on the second time, Ini-^piirajyprdi^ he is twice born: it is to 
him the second birth, and he can now perform all the cere- 
monies of hi» religion. 

8.— “The wind bloweth where it ILsteth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but caiist not tell whence 
it Cometh, and whither it goeth.^^ 

When a man is unhappy because he does not understand 
his circumstances, when things come upon him which cannot 
be accounted for by himself or by others, it is asked, Do 
you know whence cometh the wind ?” “ You say you know 

not how this matter will end : do you know in what quarter 
the present wind will blow the next moment?” 

16. — “ God so loved the world, that he gave liis only- 
begotten Son.” 

The Jews were angry with Christ because he said, “ that 
God was liis Fatmeu, making himself equal with God.” 
Here, then, as a son, they understood him as making himself 
EOUAi. to the Father. He says of himself, as a son, in 
another place, “ I and my Father are one.” The Jews un- 
derstood him to speak of himself as the son of God, . be- 
cause that thou, being a man, niakest thyself God,” If, there- 
fore, he had spoken of himself as a son of God, in reference to 
his mere human generation, they would not have been angry 
with him. I make these observations and allusions to lu- 
troduce some curious, and, as I think, important passages from 
the St:anda Parana. After the gods had been much op- 
pressed bv their cruel enemies, the Assurs (who were demi- 
gods of immense power), they went to the supreme Siva and 
said, “ Swamy, we entrijat you to grant a son, to arise 
Jfom yoursel/y to wliom, lihe ;yoursdf^ shall belong neither 
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BEGINNING, middle, nor end, shape, nor want of shape.” 
Remark, that though he was to be a son ! lie was, also, 
to be without beginning ! Again, it is recorded in another 
place in the same work, Shapeless, yet possessing shape, 
and without beginning . Being one, yet not one, but 
viany^ Parvati, the consort of Siva% enquired of him, 
‘‘ What are the powers of Scandan your son ?” to whom he 
replied, He is my owm energy : between myself and him 
there is 7 io difference ; like myself, he is omnipresent, and 
though but an infant, he is not only omniscient, but able to 
bestow divine wdsdoni, and the bliss that results from it, on 
all who desire it.” Tins son was the energy of Siva, he was 
a of himself, and, therefore, was without hegin7iing.\ 

Notice, also, the object for which this son sprang from Siva : 
— it was to destroy the fiendish Assurs, who were the enemies 
of the gods; and he accomplished that object, for he ex- 
tirpated them all. 

VL 27. — Him hath God the Father sealed.^’ (2 Cor. 
i. 22. Eph. i. 13. iv. 30. Rev. vii. 4.) 

The holy ashes which are rubbed on the ioreheads of the 
heathen are called the seal of Siva.” Tlie Brahmins are 
named the seals of the gods.” Should a man refiise to 
worship, to reverence a priest, it is said to him, Ah ! can 
you do so? has he not the seal of Gocjl ?” 

( 53 . — To whom shall we go? thou hast the woi'ds of 
eternal life.” 

The gods, in their complaints to Siva against their enemies, 
said, Except yourself, who is there of w horn we can implore 
help ? As the crow Hies again and again round the mast of 


* Scandan, the son of' Siva, was not produced by sexual intercourse ; he 
.sprjiug from the frontal eye of his father. Minerva had not a mother, she 
cainc from the head of Jupiter, 

'f Siva is eternal,” Scandan is a part of Siva, tbertjfore Scandan is eter- 
nal ! 
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THE VESSEL IN THE ROLLING SEA*, SO Swamy, whenever afflic- 
tions come, with the exception of Cailasumf, we have no other 
,place of refuge : except yourself, there is no one can remove 
our distress. We could eat poison, we could leap into the 
raging fire, but the distress inflicted by our enemies we can- 
not endure, we cannot endure.” — Scanda Purana. 

VIT. 3. — “ His brethren.” 

In eastern language it is common to apply the word 
brother or sister to those relations who have no right to it in 
England. Thus, cousins are called brothers;” e. the 
sons of brothers are called brothers ; but a daughter, though 
she would be called sister by her cousins, yet her children 
would not be addressed in the same w^ay, but machm^^ 
i. e. cousin, would be their proper title. The name sister, 
which Abraham gave to his wife, is still given to the same 
degree of relationsliip. Gen. xx. 12. She is the daughter 
of my father, but not the daughter of my mother.” 

38. — Out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water.” 

It is said of divine sages, of great gooroos^ Ah ! in their 
heads are kept the rivers of life, or life-giving rivers.” The 
figure in reference to them is, I doubt not, taken from Siva, 
as the Ganges is said Lo flow from his head. 

XL 3L — She goeth unto tlie grave to weep.” 

All affectionate widow goes occasionally to the place of 
burning, or where her husband is interred, to weep tliere. 
Fridays and Sundays are the especial tlays for such a visit. 
Should the white ants have made their nests there, she pours 
milk on them. 

*' This passage is very curious. Can there be any allusion to the “■ raven 
which went forth to and fn) until the waters were dried ii]) from off the 
earth 

(' The abode of Siva. 
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XII. 3, — Then took Mary a pound of ointment of 
spikenard, very costly, and anointeti the feet of Jesus, 
and wiped his feet w-ith her hair/^ 

When a great priest is going on a pilgrimage to a distant 
country, or wlien he has returned, or wlien he is about to 
die, then either a man or a woman can perform tlie following 
ceremony : tlie individual who makes the ollering, on corning 
near the. holy man, prostrates himself at his feet, lie then 
washes tliern willi scented or holy water, strews flowers over 
them, and kisses tlienn (See on Luke vii. 45.) 

XI II. 38. — “The cock shall not crow till tlion hast 
denied me tlirice.” 

It is very common for peojilc to regulate their time in tlie 
night by the crowing of the cock : thus, “ 1 dkl not leave tlie 
temple till tlie i. e. midnight cock. “ 1 left my 

home at the V\dcija-hoJi3^ I. e. the morning cock. Tlie peojile 
attach a lijoli value to those birds wJiiclrcrovv with tlie m’oatest 

O O 

regularity; and some of them keep the time witli asUmisliing 
precision. 

XIV. 2. — “ In my hatlier'.s house are many mansions.’- 
(2 Cor. xik 2. “ Caught up to the tliird heaven.’’) 

Tlie Jevv'S believed tliere were seven 1 lea vens % and tlie 
Hindoos Iiave tlie same ojiinion ; for llralinai, in endea- 
vouring to find out tile summit of the jiillar of flixi, soared 
into the “ scvcnUi heaven/’f The latter also Uiwo four 

es|)ecial degrees of bliss :—t lie first is c-alled Sara-to^o^ ( fodV; 
world; the second, Samceba^ near to Cod; tlie tliird, Saroo* 
ham^ God’s image ; lire ibiirth, Snjjyfcbrijavu to be iiuited 
to or absorbed in him. 

To llie first degree of bliss, go those wlio liave made a 

1. The vd 11111 , or enrtair. ; 2. Tiic iirnianieat, or ex|,»aD.se; *>. Tla 
cloiuls, or etlier; 4. The* haliitutioii ; 5. The 4\vc*lliiig~[)hu*e; (i. The 
fixod residence; 7. TIu^ arabolh. — Dr. A. C. 

I Tl»‘*v have, however, niuny heavens, but the sevenli) is tiie [»lace ot 

ecjinenrf.-. 
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pilgrimage to a holy place, or who have paid for the lights 
of a tem])le5 or who have used holy asiies or holy water, 
or those who wear sacred beads, or who praise tlie gods, or 
those who honour lirahniins, or who perform poomj to Siva, or 
those wlio use the five letters, L e. a, e, i, o, u, for invocations, 
or W'lio perform tlie thirty-two charities.^" In that state there 
is great lia))pj ness ; there are the five books ; there beautiful 
females, who dance and sing; there no work, no sickness, no 
sorrow ; there the w ater is like ambrosia, and there all the 
wishes are satisfied. 

In the second degree of ha[)|)iness5 go those who are called 
Kcerikdrary i. e. workers; wlio perl’orni the Yagam, or 
who take iioly waters (Iroui the (tanges) to distant countries; 
or those wJio place iron pins on tlieir lieads. so as to make 
it im|)ossil)le for tliem to sleep in a reciiinl)ent j)osition: 
tliosc wlu) fast much, or who roll after the car, or who walk 
on fire, or wlio lie thoi iis on tlieir boily, or who in any way 
mortify their pei’sons, Tlieir liappiness consists chiefly in 
praising God, and their lioliness camiot. ho expi*cssed. 

In the tJjird stale go the Yogees ; tijose wlio are ignorant of 
the sex, wlio never sliave or cut the hair, or }>are the nails, who 

* 'i'lu? i’ollawiiiL^ is a list. the clririties ; — 1. To have a room for 
bcL'iiiir^ whore tiiev laav repose; To iiiw loot! to teacliers; 3. To give 
i(>o<l to the six sects ; I, To give ibod to the row ; b. To give food to those 
vdio are in prison; fi. To gi\c edres m general; 7, To give eaUildes; 8 . To 
give riec at the iinicral ae.fiiversaries of those rckuions who are ineapalile 
of doing it; h. To burn the bodies of those whose relatives cannot atlbrd 
to i)ear tiu* expenses; 10. 'i'o [niv for th.e beating of drums to the piace of 
burning; I i. Tv> assist a woman in t-hiUll)irth ; 1/^. 'J'o bring up children; 

.13- To giv(.' milk to a child; 11. To g’^■c hoi} ashes ; Ib. To give medicine 
to the sick; lb. To pay tIu' washerman lor those who are incapable; 
17. 1\) pay th(‘ barber; .IS. 'fo gi\e a mirror; 10, To give an ohih for the 
orihee in the ear; dO. give jnedicine lor tlie eyes; To give oil for 

the liead; 'd'k I'o give ; To ndieve a. distressed person; 

"M's 1\.) have ware!’ by iIk^ road-side for triivellers to (|ucneii their tlnrst; 
2,7. T<> Inuld a rest house; 2(7 To dig a tank; 27. To plant a grove; 
28. To })nt U|) a p.ost {*or I lie cow to mb itself against; 2(1 To give food to 
animals in geiKTal ; 30. To set at iilterty a bull, k r. for sacred [airposes; 
.3], To save life by giving monew; 32. To assist a poor virgin in getting 
marriotif’ — Sec the 
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never speak, who wander about the earth from the left to the 
right, who live in a constant state of abstraction on divine sub- 
jects, who eat nauseous food, who live in the desert, who go 
about in nakedness.* In this world they gain the image of 
God, and in the other, they are his servants and messengers. 

To the fourth degree of happiness go the Nyane, literally, 
philosophers : they are the highest kind of ascetics, and are 
perfect stoics : they pay no respect to temples, to cere- 
monies, to tanks, to works, to castes ; they have no sweets, 
no bitters, no sorrows, no joys, no sickness, no health, no 
heat, no cold ; they hate the world, and the world hates them ; 
they have no friends, and they know no enemies ; they live and 
are dead, they are dead and yet live. After this world they 
are free from births and deaths; they are absorbed in the 
deity, which is supreme bliss.’’ f 

The Hindoos also believe there is a glorious city situated 
on a lofty mountain in the Jieavenly world. J The walls form 
a square, are made of solid gold, and are beautified with 
precious stones. The gates are large, and are ever open to 
tlie good ; and there stand the guards, there the light is as 
if produced by ten millions of suns ; there lives the supreme 
Siva, and from his head flows a sacred river. There are 
the five trees, which give whatsoever is asked of them : their 
names are Arechanthaniini, Katpagum, Santluinam, Paresfi- 
thani, and the Mantharam. There are also four otlier trees 
in the celestial mountain. To go to iiie mount of Siva sig- 
nifies to go to the heavenly world. 

In reviewing this account the mind can scarcely fail to 
be struck with the following particulars : — The seven heavens 


* Bishop ITeber says, of some he saw near TTriieer, Tiiose griin aiul, 
ghastly Yogecs, with their hair in elf-knots, and their faces covered witli 
chalk, sitting naked^ and hideous, like so many ghoules amid the tombs and 
ruined houses.” Vol. ii. 416. Sec on 1 Sam. xix. 24. and Ism. Ixv. 4. 

f Those who gain the other degrees of bliss may lose tliejii, as they are 
subject to births and deaths. 

i HcK xii. 22. Kcv. iii. 12. also xxi. 10, 
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of the Jews, the Hindoos, and the Mahometans * ; the hea- 
venly city ; its situation a mountain, Rev. xxi. 10.; its guards. 
Rev. xxi. 12.; its materials, its shape, four-square, Rev. xxi. 
16. ; its light, Rev. xxi. 23.; its river, Rcv.xxii, 2. ; its trees, 
Rev. xxii. 2. 1 4, ; and the supreme Siva. 

XVI. 28. — « The Father.’^ 

The worshippers of Siva or Visluioo call their god 
Father, when they ap))eal to him on any solemn occasion. 
A goddess is called Mother. 

XXI. 5. — Children.’^ 

Thus did the risen Saviour address himself to his disciples. 
In this way, also, do spiritual guides, and men of learning, 
and aged men, address their disciples or dependents. In the 
Scanda Parana, it is said, Sooran asked Kasipan what he 
should do ? to which he replied, ChUdren^ I will mention 
one tiling as a security for you, which is, to perform glorious 
austerity/^ Again, in the same work, Thus proceeding, 
Singa Muggani, who was to him as his own life, following 
Velly, took him into his hall, and seated him, and heartily 
welcomed liim with good words, and asked, Children^ what 
are you come for?’’ 

7 . — He girt liis lisher’s coat unto ]jim (for he 
was naked), *and did cast himself into the sea.” 

The lisherineii in the East, when engaged in their vocation, 
are generally naked, excepting a small strip of cloth I'ound 
their loins; so that, without any inconvenience, they can cast 
themselves into the sea. 

'' Maheiiict ao took his ideas iVoui the Jews- 
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Chap. IV. verses S4, 35. — Brought the prices of the 
tilings that were sold, and laid them down at the 
apostles’ feet.” 

When a person lakes a present or an olfering to a priest, 
or a spiritual guide, or to a distinguished scliolar, he does not 
give it into the hands of his superior, but places it at hisjee^. 
It is called the i. e, the feet off'ering. Ananias 

and Sapphira also l3rought a part of the price of the land, 
“ and laid it at the apostles\/cc/.” 

IX. 17. — Brother Saul.” 

Those who are no^ relations address cacli other in the 
same fraterniil way. Thus Suppan Anni, i. c. brother Suppaii 
(or any other name) is very common. In English, it agrees 
with received usage for a military man to talk of a brother 
officer, or for a judge or civilian to a])})!}' the same term to 
one of his profession ; but when a Christian speaks of an- 
other ill the same way it generally excites a smile. 

1* 

X. 23. — Certain brethren from Joppa acconipanied 

him.” (xi. 12. These six brethren accompanied 
me.”) 

The people of the East have a general propensity for as- 
sociates in all their transactions and all their journeys. Has 
a man from a distant village some business to do with you ? 
he does not, as an Englishman would, come alone ; he brings 
a large company of his neighbours and friends. Go, ask 
any of them, why have you come ? the reply is (pointing at 
the same time at the man of business), I came because he 
did.” It is often surprising to see people at a great distance 
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from their homes, having no other reason than we came 
with him.’’ See the man going to a court of justice, he 
is accompanied by a large band of his acquaintances, who 
canvass all the probabilities of the case, and who have a salvo 
for every exigency. Perhaps a love of show is one motive; 
but the desire to have witnesses of what has been said or 
done, and to have help at hand in case of any emergency, 
are other reasons for their love of company. The Oriental 
is like the granivoroiis animals of his native deserts, who are 
all, more or less, gregarious in their habits ; and, as it is, so 
it was in the most remote antiquity. The Psalmist says of 
those who were travelling to the temple at Jerusalem, they 
go from strengtli to strength but the margin has it, “ from 
conqiany to company.” Thus did they stretch on, from one 
party to another, till they each appeared before God in his 
earthly Zion.” 

In llie conduct, tlierefore, of l^eter and his six companions, 
in the arrangement of our Divine Master in sending forth his 
disciples by two and two,” and in very numerous passages 
of Scripture, we see the simplicity, caution, and affection of 
those concerned. 

XIV. 13 . — “ Brought oxen and garlands.” 

When the gods are taken out in procession their necks are 
adorned with garlands, the priests also wear them at the same 
time. On all iestiye occasions men and women have on 
their sw^eet-scented garlands, and the smell of some of them 
is so strong as to be offensive to an Englishman. Does a 
man of rank offer to adorn you with a garland, it is a sign 
of his respect, and must not be refused.* 


* In llie lutter part of 1 832 I visited the celebrated pagoda of Rami- 
serairi (the temple of Rainar) ; so soon as I urriveil w ithin a short distance 
of the gates, a numlicr of dancing girls, priests, and otliers came to meet 
ns with garlands ; they first did me the honour of putting one around rriy 
neck, and then presented others ior Mrs. Roberts and tlie children. 
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XXL 11. — He took Paurs girdle, and bound his 
own hands and feet, and said, Thus saith the 
Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind 
the man that owneth this girdle.” 

This was significant of what was to occur to the apostle. 
Hoes a person wish to dissuade anotlier from some project, 
he acts in such a w^ay as to show what will bo the nature of 
the difficulties or dangers. Thus, should he doubt his per- 
sonal safety or fear disgrace, he puts off l)is sandals, to inti- 
mate he will die or be beaten with them. Or he takes off 
his turban, unfolds it, and ties it around liis neck, or gropes 
as if in the dark to intimate the difficulty. 

21. — Neitlier to walk after the customs.” (xxviii. 17. 
Lev. xviii. 30. Jer. x. 3.) 

In every jiart of the world man is too often the slave of 
custom ; but in all the old countries of the l^ast, w' liere inno- 
vations have not been made, the people are most tenaciously 
w’edded to their customs. Ask, Why do you act thus ? the 
reply is, It is a custom.^’ Their implements of agriculture, 
their modes of sowing and reaping, tlieir houses, their 
furniture, their domestic utensils, their vehicles, their ves- 
sels in which they put to sea, their modes of living, and 
their treatment of the various diseases, ai'c all regulated 
by the czistoms of their fathers. Offer them better imple- 
ments, and bettor plans for their proceedings, they rejily, 
We cannot leave our customs: your plans are good for your- 
selves, ours are good for ourselves : we cannot alter.” 

40. — Paul stood on the stairs, and beckoned with llie 
hand unto the people; and when there was made a 
great silence, he spake unto them in the Hebrew 
tongue.” 

The object of Paul in beckoning with his hand was to 
obtain silence. See that man who has to address a crowd, 
and who wishes for silence, he does not begin to bawl out. 
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Silence, that would be an affront to them ; he lifts up his 
hand to its extreme height, and begins to beckon with it, u e. 
to move it backwards and forwards ; and then the people say 
to each other, j^asdthe^ jpasdtJiey^ i. e. be silent, be silent. 

XXIL 3. — Brought up in this city at the feet of 
Gamaliel.” 

This form of expression is only used in reference to great 
saints or m’eat teachers. He had his holiness at the feet 

D 

of the gooroo, or his learning at the feet of the philosopher.” 


P 3P 2 
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ROMANS. 

Chap. III. verse 13 . — They have used deceit; the 
poison of asps is under their lips.” 

Of a deceitful man, of one who speaks in smooth language, 
it is said, Ah ! at the tip of his tongue is ambrosia, but 
under it is poison.” 

XIV. 2. — For one believeth that he may eat all 
things ; another, who is weak, eateth herbs.” 

Thousands of Hindoos never (to their knowledge) taste of 
any thing which lias had animal life ; and to eat an egg 
w'ould be as repugnant to their feelings as to eat flesh, because 
it contains the germ of life. They live on herbs, roots, fruit, 
grain, milk, butter, and Jioney. Tliey apjiear to be as strong 
and as healthy as tiiose who live on flesh, and they avoid the 
“sin” of taking life. Tliey believe that all who take life for 
the purpose of food will assuredly go to one of the seven 
hells. ^ 

* It has a tlistressing effect on their niintls to show tliein, through a 
microscope, the uniinalcules wliit h exist in tl|e wiitcr they drink ; for tliey 
are convinced by this they iniist oi’tcu destroy life. 
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1 COllINTHIANS; 

Chap. I. verse 28. — And base things of the worldj 
and things which are despised, bath God chosen ; 
yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought 
tilings that arc/^ Esdras vi. 56, 57- As for the 
other people which also come of Adam, thou hast 
said that they are nothing.” 

And thin^ys which cu e not^^ The venerable Mr. Wesley 
says, The Jews frequently called the Gentiles ‘ them that are 
not^ in such supreme contempt did they hold them.” When 
a man of rank amongst the Hindoos speaks of low caste per- 
sons, of notorious profligates, or of those whom he despises, he 
calls them alUlAha-vcivkul^ i. e. those who arc not. The term 
does not refer to life or existence, but to a quality or dispo- 
sition, and is applied to tliose who are vile and aliominable in 
all things. My son, my son, go not amongst them who arc 
not,^^ Alas ! alas ! tliose peoj)]c are all allclAha^xmrkid,^'* 
When wicked men prosper, it is said, Tliis is tlie time for 
those who arc notJ’ Have you heard that those who are 
not aje now acting righteously ?” Vulgar and indecent ex- 
pressions are also calle^l words that are not.” To address 
men in the plirase arc not,,"' is provoking beyond measure ; 
their eyes will soon brighten, and their tongue and hands 
begin to move at tlie individual who thus insults them. 

The Lord did select the base things of the world, and 
things vvliich are despised hath God clioseu ; yea, and things 
which arc noi,^ to bring to nought things that are.” 

III. 9. — Ye are God's building.” (Heb. iii, 6. 1 Pet. 
ii. 5.) 

It is said of him who is a great favourite with the king, 

What can injure liim ? lie is the king’s 

F p 3 
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V. 6. — A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 
(Luke xiiu 21.) 

This is said of the man who corrupts others ; also of a bad 
servant ; the more sour the leaven, the better the breail.” 
When a mother has to administer nauseous medicine, she 
says, My child, take it ; do you not know the more sour 
the leaven, the better the bread?” Meaning, because the 
potion or powder is offensive it will produce better effects. 

X. 25. 28. — “ Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, 
that eat, asking no (juestion for conscience sake.” 

If any man say unto you, This is offered in 
sacrifice unto idols, eat not for his sake that show^ed 
it, and for conscience sake ; for the earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” 

These verses refer to articles of food which had been pre- 
sented to the idols, and were afterwards sent to the sliarnbles 
to be sold. The heathen make large presents to the temples 
of grain, fruit, milk, and other eatables, and therefore the 
priests send what they do not require to the market to be 
sold. The fruit called plantain (l)anaiia) may be known as 
having been offered to idols by having a snirill piece pinched 
off one end ; and the other articles have generally some sign 
by which they may be known. It is however impossible at 
all times to ascca-tain the fact, and^ I doubt not that most 
Englishmen have at one time or another eaten things wdiicli 
have been offered to idols. 

The apostle is very particular in his directions to the 
Christian converts (v. 27.). If any of them that believe 
not bid you to a feast, and ye be disposed to go, whatsoever 
is set before you, eat, asking no (juestions for conscience 
sake.” Wc see the converts w^ere not forbidden to go to a 
feast, 2 . c. a family, a religiom festival ; but the phrase, 
if ye be disposed to go,” shows there were doubts and 
hesitations as to whether they ought to go. Tlie moment 
the y found the food had been offered to idols tliey were to 
eat not"'" 
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CriAr. V. verse 1. — Earthly house/^ 

The Hindoos call the body a xnidtii/ie^ i. e. a lodging place ; 
it is occu))ied for a season, and then to be left : but they speak 
of heaven as a vudu^ a house, a home. In the book called 
Viyirakeya^mihagam is a collocjuy betwixt the mind and the 
WILL. The fbrnier says to tlie latter, Thou appearest not 
as the servant of Siva (who withholds not lus feet from us), 
nor cxecutest his commands, nor approachest unto the home^ 
diflicidt to obtain. The perishable property called wealth 
brings various kinds of sorrow. Thinking of the earth as 
our home thou becornest earth ! O stupid will, devoid of 
shanie ; this is tiie vudnthc (i. e. the lodging place), this is 
not our home. II’ you ask, is it proper so to care for it? 
eartli is indeed the })lace for tliis : but the divine feet of 
him who adorned liimself with serpents is the refuge for all 
souls.’’ 

XII. 2. — I knew a man in Christ above fourteen 
years ac;o.” 

Macknight says, That the apostle speaks of himself here 
is evident from verses (J. and 7.’' This is the Eastern w^ay 
in winch a man viodcMy .sj)eaks of himself. Has an indi- 
vidual perfornicd a great exploit which he does not like to 
mention in plain terms as having been done by himself, he 
simply says in relating the alfair, I know the man who 
did it.” Ndri^arevain^ i. e. I know. Do people express their 
pleasure or surprise in the presimce of a person at some 
work wliicli has been accomplished by himself, and should 
tlioy eiKjuire, who is the man,” he will say, I know 
liim : ” he will not say he is the man, because some would 

p 1' 1 
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perhaps not be disposed to believe liini ; and the slight inti- 
mation conveyed in the terms / h\mo him is quite sufficient 
to convince others he is the fortunate individual. Should a 
person receive a favour from an unknown hand, he will make 
many enquiries ; and when he thinks he has found him out, lie 
will go to him and talk on the subject, and then, should he be 
right, the individual will say, “ I know him.’’ But in this 
way also the people praise themselves, by saying, I know 
a man who performed such a penance : I am acquainted with 
one who gave such gifts to the temples : 1 know one wlio 

performed an extraordinary fast, or went on such a dan- 
gerous pilgrimage.” 
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GALATIANS. 

Chap. IL verse 9. — Janies, Cephas, and John, who 
seemed to be pillars,” 

Pillars,” 2 . e. the principal supporters and defenders 
of the Gospel.” It is said of those who have done much to 
support a temple, or who are zealous in its religious cere- 
monies, They are the pillars of black stone * belonging to 
the temple.” 

III. 24. — Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster 
to bring us unto Christ, that we might be justified by 
faith.” 

The Hindoos have some books which they call school- 
master, ctasdrhjan^ or rather schoolmaster book^ meaning they 
will teacli science without the help of a master. When a 
man who was fomerly in poverty has learned liow to procure 
a comfortable living, he says, Ah ! my adversity w^as my 
teacher ; it has guided me into this.” 

IV. 'Phe adoption of sons.” 

Tiie following question occurs eight times in the book of 
late called SagCi-ihevan-sdsicram^ Is it good to adoiH the 
child and give it saffron water ? ” \\'I)en a man does not 
wish to jmt away his wife, or take another because she has 
not had a child, the plan is to adopt the son of some other 
person. In selecting the individual, they prefer, if possible, to 
have the child of a relation, as the family estates are not then 
alienated, and there is more mutual attachment. But the 

* Black granit(\ Nearly all their sacretl edifiee.s are huilt of that stone ; 
and I have been in one, \\\c flat roof oi’ which was snj)j>ortcd hy nearly a 
thousand noble pillars ol* the same material. 
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chief reason for adoption being so common in the East, is to 
have a son to perform the funeral rites and the anmial cere- 
monies ; indeed it is believed by many of the learned, that a 
person who dies without a son cannot go to heaven, ^ When 
a man is going to adopt a child as his son, it is said he is 
about to give the manjd’-necr^ i. e. saffron water. Tlie ceremony 
is as follows The relations on both sides are called together, 
and the head man of the village is officially present to give 
validity to the transaction. He who adopts puts his hand on 
the head of the child, and says, “ This is mine."" The saffron 
water is then given, and the name of the boy is inserted in the 
village book. He has now a son and heivj and an agent to 
perform all the funeral rites.f 

15 . — Ye would have plucked out your own eyes."" 

Ah ! how great was her love for him ; had he asked hei*, 
she would have given him her own eyes."" Dearer, dearer 
than my own eyes."" 

VI. 7. — ^‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.’" ( Job iv. 8. “ They that plough iniquity, 

and sow w ickedness, reap the same.” — Ilo.sea x. 

13 .) 

The Tamul proverb on this subject is “ vArtti^aruppcin^^ 
i. e. he reaps what he sowed. “ Ah ! the wretch, he cast in 
cruelties, and is now reaping them.”' “ Yes, yes, he has a 
large harvest ; his lies have produced fruit."" “ Go, go to 
thy harvest, fiend.” 

* It is sail! in the J)aflaka-^AMimans(t, Heaven awaits not one wIkj Is 
destitute of a son.” 

']' The (trecks and Itornans also adoptt^d the sons ol* others for similar 
reasons. The cerenion} was performed in the |)resence ol' the magistrate, 
or some man of rank. 
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PHILIPPIANS. 

Chap. Ill, verse 2. — Beware of dogs.” 

The champion of Gath enquired of David, Am I a dog?” 
And David, when pursued by the infatuated and cruel Saul, 
asked, “ After wdiom dost thou pursue ? after a dead dog.” 
The term nj, L e, dog, is an expression of sovereign contempt 
for the faithless, the ignoble, and the outcasts. Never 
more wdll I go to the house of that dog.” You call me a 
dog ! then (running at him) I will bite thee.” Here, dog, 
are some bones for thee.” Yes, yes, he will be a dog in 
the next birth.”’*' 

19. — Whose god is their belly.” 

When a pandarum is reproved and told to serve the gods, 
lie exclaims, What ! is not the belly the god ? ” 1 will 

tell you all about him, his god is in Iiis belly.” Belly, 
belly, nothing to the belly,” bawls the beggar at your door. 

* A Hindoo was onco beating his dog most unniereifiilly, but when he was 
reminded his grandfatlicr (aliuding to the inHnnpsi/chom) might be in tiie 
animal, he imn)ediatelv desisted. The l\iriah dog is much like the jackal 
in bis a[)]^earancc and habits: they abound in every village ; for there is 
scarcely a family without » dog to bark at you as you pass the door : the 
vvludjis are never destroyed. Hence the Britisli government in large towms 
have always one or two days in a year for killing dogs. At that time the 
low castes, th(i Malays, and the Africans, parade the streets, or lurk in 
the corners with large bludgeons, to kill the stray animals, and may be 
seen dragging them by the legs to tiie office of the magistrate, where 
they receive a few fananis as a reward. 
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1 TIMOTHY- 

Chap. VI. verse 7. — We brought nothing into this 
world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out.” 
(Ps.xlix. 17.) 

My friend, why are you so anxious after this world ? 
How much did you bring into it? How much will you 
take out?” ‘‘Ah! my son, be charitable to all; recollect, 
you brought nothing into the world, and be assured you 
will take nothing out.” “ That wretch would like to carry 
his money and lands into the other world.” “ Tamby, did 
you bring these fields into the world with you ? No ; and 
they will remain when you are gone.” 


HEBREWS. 

Chap. XI. verse 37. — “ They were sawn asunder.” 

This dreadful punishment is said to have formerly existed 
in India; but, like many other cruelties, it has, I believe, en- 
tirely disappeared. After all that has been said to the con- 
trary, the people of the East owe much to Britain. 

XIL 6. — “ For whom the Lord loveth he chasteiieth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” 

It is said of a truly good father, when he is obliged to 
punish his son, — 

“ AdikatHy oru hi; 

Anikamy oru 

One hanil, chastises ; 

One hand, embraces. 

Showing, that though he is obliged to inflict punishment 
with one hand, yet in his heart he embraces him w itli the 
other. 
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Chap. IV. verse 13. — We will go into such a city, 
and continue there a year, and buy, and sell, and 
get gain.’^ 

The merchants of the East have ever been famous for 
their trading peregrinations; and often are we reminded 
of the ^‘■company of Islirnaelites (wlio) came from Gilead, with 
their camels bearing spicery, and balm, and myrrh, going 
to carry it down to Egypt.” * See the young adventurer ; 
he has received a certain sum from his father, and goes to 
another town, where he has relations or friends, and he 
cautioushj commences his business ; he never loses sight of 
frugality, and should he, in the course of a few years, have 
gained a competency, he ref urns to his native place, there 
to husband out his days. But should he not prosper he 
goes to another town, for his affiiirs are so arranged in 
reference to rents and other matters, he fin^s no difficulty 
in removing. But another trader will not thus settle ; he 
carries in two or three bags various spices (which are needed 
l)y every family), and gums, and drugs, or cloth and silk, 
and muslins, or jewels, or precious stones, and after a year 
or so he returns with the proceeds of his journey. 

* Gen. xxxvii. 25 . 
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2 PETER. 

Chap. III. verse 10. — But the day of the Lord will 
come as a thief in the night ; in the which the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat; the 
earth also, and the works that are therein, shall be 
burned up. 

The Hindoos call the present age the Kali’-yugam^ which 
is the last and the worst; the Kreaihd^yugam^ the age of 
innocence and universal happiness, is fast approaching. But 
there must first be a general destruction of tlie present state 
of things. The lightnings and rains of brimstone will blast 
and burn up all created things ; the sun will fall like the 
red lotus, and the moon like the white ; the stars will drop 
like the ilhipi flowers, and then shall the end be. See 
Scanda Parana and Koorrna Parana. 


1 JOHN. 

Chap. IL verse 16. — The lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life.’* 

Christians speak of their enemies as being threefold, the 
wo7'ldy ihejlcshj and the devil. In the Scanda Parana it is 
recorded, The soul is entangled in th'ee kinds of snares ; 
it has no beginning, and is infinite.” The snares are, ‘‘ women, 
gold, and the earth.” 
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Verse 12. — Clouds they are without water; trees 
whose fruit withercth.’* (Proverbs xxv. “ Like 
clouds and wind %vithout rain.”) 

Alas, alas, iny days of pleasure have passed away, my 
prosperity has gone, and I am now like the ^isohite cloud ” (i. e. 
without rain). Poor Kandan has lost all his property, and 
he is now like the cloud without From the womb 

of the morning thou hast the dew of thy youth.” Psalm 
cx. 3.) Trees whose fruit withereth.” That wretch is like 
the poison tree.'' You resemble the male palmyra tree, 
which bears no fruit.” Who will go near that fellow? he is 
like the fruit-bearing palmyra in the place of burning*, no 
one wall ascend it.” 


REVELATIONS. 

Chap. I. verse 1^.— I saw seven golden candlesticks.” 

The lainj)s in temples and houses are always in uneqiudn\xm’- 
bers. In giving areca nuts, or beetle leaves, care is always 
taken to deal out an uneven number. In calling a medical 
man one^ or threc^ or //V^r messengers will be sent, and, in taking 
the medicine, the hours of o7ie^ three^ five^ sevens iiine^ or eleven 
will be selected. The Brahmins in giving a feast always take 
care to have an unequal number of guests, f 

^ Where the liodies are consumed on the funeral pile. 
f ‘‘ Tlie gods delight in an uneven niunber.” — See the 8th Eclogue of 
Virgil. 
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XXI. 8. — All liars shall have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone.” 

More systematic, more determined liars, than the people 
of the East, cannot in my opinion be found in the world. 
They often utter falsehoods without any apparent reason, 
and even w^heii truth would be an advantage, they will not 
tell it. Reprove them, and they appeal to Brahma as an 
excuse, because he said he had found out the summit of the 
pillar of fire when he liad not, or because some of the other 
gods uttered falsehoods, or, ‘‘ it nDas their' ignorance or fate ! ” 
Yet, strange to say, some of their works and sayings represent 
a falsehood as almost the unpardonable sin. Take the fol- 
lowing for an example : — 

The sin of killing a Brahmin is as great as that of kill- 
ing a hundred cows ; and the sin of killing a hundred cows 
is as great as that of killing a woman; the sin of killing one 
hundred women is as great as that of killing a child in the 
womb; and the sin of killing one hundred in the womb is 
as great as that of telling a lie ! * 

* They soujctiiries reverse these corupfirisaiis. 
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eluu'iot 

- 

2 Kings, ix. 28. 

226 
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Funeral repasts - - 


Jer, xvi. 7, 

Page 

474 

Furrows weep, explained 

- 

Job, xxxi. 38. 

309 

a 

Gad and Meni, heatlieii deities 

- 

Isa. Ixv. 11. 

460 

Games alluded to - - 

- 


213 

Gardens, ^reat love for 

- 

1 Kings, xxi. 2. 

214 

Garlands, p^reat love for 

- 

Acts, xiv. 13. 

577 

Garments, when ehaiip:cd 

- 

Gen. xxw. 2. 

42 

eaten by moths 

- 

Isa. li. 8. 

447 

beautiful, when laid aside - 

- 

lii. 1. 

447 

Gate of city illustrated 

- 

Ruth, iv. 1. 

157 

loved - - - 

- 

l*s. Ixxxvii, 2. 

347 

always open 

- 

Isa. lx. 1 1. 

457 

Giants, how generated 

- 

Gen. vi. 1. 

12 

Gibbon quoted 

- 


530 

Gifts presented to an infant 

- 

Matt. ii. 1 1. 

534 

Girdle of St. l^ul - - - 

- 

Acts, xxi. J 1. 

578 

Girl, Hindoo Chri.stian, account of 

- 

(Xofe.) 

94 

Girls^ early espousals 

- 

2 8am. hi. 14-. 

183 

Glasses and fine linen 

- 

Isa. hi. 23. 

400 

Gh^aners cairse tliose who opjiosc them 

- 

(Note.) 

94 

Glory over me” exjdaiiied - 

- 

Exod. viii. 0. 

f)4 

from the cast 

- 

Ezek. xlhi. 2. 

499 

“ God as” illustrated 

- 

Exod. vh. 1. 

63 

Gods of hills 


1 Kings, XX. 23. 

214 

worshipped by the Israelites 

Introdm tion, pages 8 

and 13 

Golconda, v irgin gold of 

- 

(Xnh>:) 4 

81 

** Good in thine eyes” 

- 

Gen. XX, 15. 

23 

Good compared to a tree 

- 

Ps. i, 3. 

316 

language like .s[)rings 

- 

Prov. X. 1 1 . 

367 

Gone, tlie swa^et voice 

- 

Ezek. xxxiii. .32. 

498 

Gourd of Jcmali - « - 

- 

Jon. iv. h. 

521 

Government orders 

- 

Nell. ii. 7. 

252 

Grace found in thy sight 

- 

Gen. \ix. 19. 

22 

before meat 

- 

Mark, viii. 6. 

557 

Grandsire in the Pariah dog 

- 

( Xofe. ) 

587 

(iirranite, temples built of 

- 

(Xyfe^) 

585 

Grass, searching for 

- 

1 King.s, xviii, 5. 

207 

Graves, ready - . 

- 

Job, xvh. 1. 

277 

Gray hairs emblem ol’ wisdom 


Prov. XX. 29. 

372 

Grecian coins found in TS'orth Ceylon 

- 

(Xo/r.) 

541 

Green withes, great strength of 

- 

Jnd. xvi. 7. 

150 

oil explained 

- 

Ps. xcii. 10, 

350 

tree and the dry 

- 

Luke, xxih. 31. 

566 

Grounded staff explained 

- 

Isa, XXX. 32. 

428 
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Prov. XXV. 7, 
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Page 

375 

Giiignes, M., quoted 

- 

Exod. X. 22, 

67 

H. 

Hair, to pluck off 

- 

Ezra, ix. 3. 

250 

erect for joy 

- 

Job, iv. 15. 

267 

of head not injure 

- 

Luke, xxi. 18. 

566 

I^ain and Cam a, Hindoo god of love 

- 

Gen. ix. 22. 

15 

Hal'd j)laced on the head of the sacrificial victim 

Lev, iv. 4. 

83 

to lean on 


2 Kings, v. 18. 

223 

to give under, explained 

- 

1 Chron. xxix. 24. 

238 

in the robe - - - 

- 

Ps. Ixxiv. 11. 

340 

forget cunning 

- 

cxxxvii. 5. 

359 

to beckon with 

- 

Isa. xiii. 2. 

406 

on the head explained 

- 

Jer. ii. 37. 

466 

wash, before eating 

- 

Matt. XV. 2. 

543 

Hannah jiraying for a child 

- 

1 Sam. i. 12. 

161 

Hap|)iness like tlie tlew 

- 

Ilosea, vi. 4. 

504 

Ilarkness, Captain 11. A. S., quoted 

- 

(aVb/e.) 

120 

Harlot, attire of 

- 

Prov. vii. 10, 

367 

Harp, mourning 

- 

Job, XXX. 31. 

307 

Hawkesworth, Dr,, quoted 

- 

( A7>/c.) 

481 

Hawks, how fly - - 

- 

Job, xxxix. 26. 

313 

Head servant, importance of 

- 

Gen. xxxix. 6. 

44 

anointed with oil 

- 

Ps. xxiii, 5. 

323 

Health of countenance 

- 

1 rov. xlii. 1 1. 

332 

of navel 

- 

iii. 8. 

364 

Hearts to melt 

( 

Jos. ii. 11. 

133 

■ I 

^ Isa. xiii. 7. 

406 

Heathen priests never play on wdnd instruments 

Jos. vi. 4, 

133 

never called pastors 

- 

Jer. xxiii. 1. 

477 

Heathens dance at religiAis oflerings 

- 

1 Sam, XXX. 16. 

180 

prostrate tlicinsclvcs before their 
tenqdes - - 

Ezra, X. 1. 

251 

curse their gods 

- 

Job, ii, 0. 

264 

mock each other in devotion 

- 

xii. 4. 

273 

Heathen mariners in a storm, description of 

- 

Jon. i. 5. 

520 


Ileathenisra, numerous lillusions to by the Old 

Testament writers - Introduction, pages 6 and 7 


a system of fear 

- 2 Kings, xvii. 37. 

230 

Heber, Bishop, quoted 

- 

90.291 

Heel, bruise, curious coincidences 

- Gen. iii. 15. 

8 

Hells of the Hindoos 

- Matt, xxiii. S3. 

546 

Henniker, Sir F,, quoted 

(A7>/e.) 

159 

Herodotus quoted 


286 

Hiding tlie girdle 

- Jer. xiii. 4. 

472 
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Page 

Hills, praise the Lord 

- 

Ps. cxlviii. 9. 

301 

Himalaya mountains 

- 

(Note,) 

413 

Hindoo notions res{)ecting creation of man 

- 

Gen. ii. 7. 

1 

anxiety of, to have numbers to see 

re- 



lii^ious ceremonies 

- 

Num. XXV. 2. 

103 

and his servant 

- 

2 Sam. xiii. 17. 

184 

beat children on the head 

- 

(Note,) 

245 

priests never preach 

- 

Ps. xl. 9. 

332 

Hip and thigh smote 

- 

Jud. XV. 8. 

149 

Hire of a harlot 

- 

Micali, i. 7. 

523 

Hiss for the /!} of Egypt: 

- 

Isa. vii. 18. 

402 

“ Holy place” 

- 

Kxod. xxviii. 29. 

79 

Holy water used in swearing 

- 

Num. v. 17. 

90 

Holman, blind traveller, quoted 

- 

(Note,) 

101 

Home, to leave, h)r a few days 

- 

Gen. XX vii. 44. 

32 

Honey dropped 

- 

1 8am. xiv. 20. 

107 

Hoof not left l)chind 

- 

Exod. X. 20. 

09 

Hook in nose 


2 Kings, xix. 28. 

232 

Hooks, to be drawn with 

- 

.Amos, TV. 2. 

512 

Horn on high 

- 

Ps. Ixxv. 5. 

341 

Hornet, .sting of, malignant 

- 

Dent, vii. 20. 

109 

Horses offered to the sun 


2 Kings, xxiii. 1 1 . 

234 

House.s of soul” illustrated 

- 

Isa. iii. 20. 

398 

Houses made i’or mkhvives 

- 

Exod. 1 . 21. 

61 

desol at(‘, various reasons for 

- 

Isa. xiii, 22. 

109 

in the floods 

- 

Matt. vii. 27. 

537 

of marriage 

- 

ix. 15. 

538 

Howling wilderness 

- 

Dent, xxxii. 10. 

130 

Hunters, custom of binding branches of trees to 



tlieir bodies to deceive game 

- 

Mark, viii. 24. 

557 

Husband, wile, and conculnne, in one house 

- 


25 

when angry, refuses to eat 

« 

1 Sam. xxviii. 23. 

179 

compared to a stork 

- 

Jer. viii. 7. 

469 


I. 


Idol groves - - - - 

^1 Kings, XV. 13. 

205 

Idols cast to tlie moles and the bats 

Isa. ii. 20. 

393 

on the beasts explained 

xlvi. 1. 

439 

Ignorance, sin of 

Lev. iv. 22. 

83 

Images, graven and molten 

Deut. xxvii. 15. 

123 

under every green tree 

2 Kings, xvii. 10. 

228 

Imprecations on self - - - 

Job, xxxi. 22. 

308 

Inanimate objects believed to know their owners 

vii. 10. 

270 

Incense used in temples, what composed of 

Exod. xl. 27. 

82 

offered to the lingam 

Jer. xi. 12. 

471 

Indecent figures on walls of temples 

Ezek. xxiii. 14. 

490 
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Page 

Infancy to old age - - . 

Ps. xc. 9. 

348 

Infants, liow killed --- 

{Note.) 

224 

.Influence of a w ife - - - 

Gen. XXX. 20. 

35 

Iiuc]uiti(‘s of fathers visited on the children 

Exod. XX. .5. 

74 

drawn as with a cart rope 

Isa. V. 18. 

401 

Irony, specimens of - Job, xii. 2. xxxiv. 

xxxvih. xxxix. 272. 311 

Irrigation, the v^onderful works of - 

Job, xxviii. 

285 

Isaac offered up - * 

Gen. xxh. 2. 

25 

Islands compared to an atom 

Isa. xl. 15. 

433 

Itch alluded to - - - - 

Dent, xxviii. 27. 

12G 


J. 


Jackals alluded to - 

- 

Ezek. xiiL 4. 

493 

Jameson, Professor, quoted 

- 


297 

Jcliovah on the high places 

- 

Amos, ix, 1. 

517 

Jesus Ghrist tlie word 

- 

John, i. 1. 

56S 

Jewel ill the swdne’s snout 

- 

Prov. xi. 22. 

367 

Jewels odered to the gods 

- 

Niini. xxxi. 50. 

104 

on the forehead 

- 

Gen. xxiv. 47. 

27 

borrowed liy the Egyptians 

- 

Exod, xi. 2. 

69 

unwillingness to part wdth 

- 

Lam. i. 1 1. 

483 

casket of, lost to the owner 

- 

(A7./C.) 

484 

Johnson, Lieut.-Colonel, quoted 

- 

(AVc.) 144. 

205 

Jones, Sir William, noticed 

- 

Gen. vi. 17. 

13 

Joy of harvest 

- 

Isa. ix. 3. 

404 

Joys and sorrows swiftly pass away 

- 

Ps. XXX. 5. 

325 

Judges overthrown in stony places 

- 

cxii. 6. 

360 

K. 

Kalmucks, idol of, and affinity 

- 

(Noi(\) 

220 

K{‘epers of a field 

- 

Jer, iv. 17. 

467 

Key carried on the shouMers 

- 

Isa. xxii. 22. 

424 

Kids seethed in inotherks milk 

- 

Exod. xxiii. 19. 

77 

King, shout of 

- 

Num. xxiii. 21. 

103 

of Kantly chastising his queen 


(Note.) 

274 

of Tanjore and a native gentleman 

- 

Job, XXX. 20. 

306 

Pomare, a saying of 

- 

(Note,) 

422 

Kings married to their dominions 

- 

Isa. Ixii. 4. 

459 

Kiss liaiuls - - - 

- 

1 Kings, xix. 18. 

212 

tlie feet, custom of - - 

- 

Luke, vii. 45. 

563 

Kite and the serpent 

- 

(N'otc,) 

555 

Knees, face between, custom of 

- 

1 Kings, xviii. 42. 

211 

Knots to untie 

- 

Dan. V. 12. 

501 

Knowledge fetched from afar 

- 

Job, XXX vi. 3. 

311 

Koran, and Sale’s discourse, alluded to 

- 


289 
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Labour for the mouth 

L. 

EccL vi. 7, 

Page 

382 

Lamentations over the dead 

- 

- 2 Chron. xvi. 14. 

240 

Lamp of the wicked, explained 

- 

- Prov. xxi. 4. 

372 

in sleeping-roorns 


- Jer. XXV. 10. 

478 

Land voiniteth 

- 

- Lev, xviii. 25. 

89 

eateth up inhabitants 

- 

- Nura. xiii. 32. 

101 

marks removed 

- 

- Deut. xxvii. 17. 

124 

of brimstone 

- 

xxix. 23. 

128 

possessed by casting the lot 

- 

- 1 Chron. xxvi. 13. 

237 

full of idols 

- 

- Isa. W. 8- 

393 

shadowing with wings 

- 

- xviii. 1. 

417 

Laughing at pleasure 

- 

- Prov, xiv. 13. 

368 

Laver of brass used in temples 

- 

- Lev. xviii. 25. 

89 

Leading deities of Egypt, India, ( 

Ireece, 

and 


Home identified 

- 

Introduction, pi 

tge 13 

Leaf, used as a basin 

- 

(Nolc.) 

31 

Leaven, power of 

- 

- 1 Cor. V. (). 

582 

Left side to recline on 


- Ezek. iv. 4. 

487 

Legs, ornaments of 

- 

- Isa. iii. 20. 

398 

Lending money 

- 

- Dent. XV. (>, 

M4 

Leopard and kid associating together 

- 

“ Isa. xi. 6. 

405 

Leprosy, story respecting 


- 2 Kings, V. 27. 

223 

Letters, how coinmciice 

- 

- Ezra, V. 7. 

250 

Liars, their fate 

- 

- Rev. xxi. 8. 

592 

Life of man called days 

- 

- Gen. ix. 20. 

16 

to put in hands 

- 

- Jud. xii. 3. 

143 

breadth of four fingers 


- Ps. xxxix. 5. 

330 

Lift up the right hand 

- 

- Gen. xiv. 22. 

19 

eyes, what 

- 

xviii. 2. 

21 

to the wind 


- Job, XXX. 22. 

306 

Lightning, allusions to 

- 

Luke, X. 18, 

563 

Lights, feast of, among Israelites, 

Egyptians, 


Hindoos, and Chinese 

- 

- Exod. X. 21. 

66 

Lingering death, what indicates 

- 

(Note,) 

544 

Lip, to protrude, custom of 


- Ps. xxii. 7. 

321 

Live for ever, conipUrnents of 

- 

- Dan. ii. 4. 

501 

Liver, burning of 


• Jer. XX. 9. 

476 

Lives made l)itter 


- Exod. i. 14. 

61 

Lizards, ominous 


(Note.) 

31 

Logan, saying of 


(Note.) 

184 

Loins, to gird up 


- Job, xxxviii. 3. 

311 

Loo Choo, mode of receiving presents 

in 

(Note.) 

46 

Looking back, evil of 

- 

- Gen. xix. 26. 

22 

Lotus, eaten in Egypt and India 

- 

(Note.) 

98 

Lounging in gardens 

- 

- Micah, iv. 4. 

523 
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Love of conipaiiy 


Acts, X. 23. 
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Page 

576 

Lowth, Bisliop, quoted 

- 


290 

Lucifer, term of, explained 

- 

Isa, xiv. 12. 


M. 

Madness of idolatry 

- 

Jer. 1 38. 

480 

Magicians stretched out hands 

- 

Exod. X. 21. 

65 

emjiloyed to pronounce curses 

- 

Num. xxii. (>. 

102 

Magistrates com pared by good or bad trees 

- 

2 Kings, xiv. f). 

227 

Mahometans ami Hindoos, modes of fasting 

- 

( 

182 

Man coiii])ared to dust 


Gen. xviii. 27, 

22 

jackals 

- 

{Koto.) 

176 

like an uncertain stream 

- 

Job, xviii. IG. 

278 

a wonn 

- 

Ps. xxii. G. 

321 

without money, what 

- 

xxxi. 12. 

327 

com|)nred to cliaff* 

- 

XXXV. o. 

328 

in Ills youth at 100 years 

- 

isa, I XV. 20. 

464 

a bubble 

- 

Hos. X. 7. 

506 

coin|)ared to the poison tree 

- 

Jnde, 12. 

591 

Mantle, casting of 

- 

1 Kings, xix. 19. 

212 

spread to walk on 

- 

Matt. xxi. 8. 

545 

Marginal readings better than the text 

- 

(Koh,) 

10 

Marks on |)er.son, must not print 

- 

Lev. xix. 28. 

91 

Marriage affiiir, business-like way of transacting 

Gen. xxix. 19. 

34 

Massageta.' sacrifice lu)rses 

- 

(Note.) 

234 

Mauridrell quoted 

- 


492 

Medical rruai, selected by the lot 

- 


371 

Medicines, numerous, used 

- 

.Ter. xlvi. 11. 

480 

‘‘ Meet him,’^ custom alluded to 

- 

(uni. xiv, 17. 

18 

Men at the feet,” explained 

- 

Jud, iv. 10. 

140 

forsake their Immes 

- 

Jer. ix. 2. 

469 

Mention names oi’ false g(Pds, forbidden 

- 

Exod. xxiii. 13. 

77 

Meri^antile travellers 

- 

James, iv. 13. 

589 

“ MaUccI out/' exjjiaincd 

- 

Isa. xviii. 2. 

418 

M^etliod of carrying out idols 

- 

xlvi. 7. 

439 

Midwife, office of 

- 

Exod. i. 16, 

61 

Milk, greatly valued 

- 

Gen. xlix. 12. 

54 

to be pijured out as 

- 

Job, X. 10. 

272 

to wash ill - - 

- 

8oL Song, V. 12. 

388 

Mire, to he delivered from 

- 

Ps. Ixix. M. 

339 

Modes of conciliating and asking favours 

- 

Gen. xxxii. 19. 

40 

of restoring those in adversity 

- 

.Tob, xlii. 11. 

314 

of measuring 

- 

Jer. Hi. 21. 

‘182 

of gaining information, or a favour 

- 

Luke, vii. 3. 

562 

Modest way of speaking of self 

- 

2 (>or. xii. 2. 

583 
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Page 

408 

never dies 

- 

(^Note.) 

4 

% Moon, precious things produced by 

- 

Deut. xxxiii. 14. 

131 

inhuence on the sea 

- 


131 

fif’tli day, sui>erstitioiis respecting 

- 

{Note.) 

35G 

Moonbeams injurious to fish, when caught 

- 

Ps. exxi. G. 

355 

Morning come 

- 

xc. 14. 

349 

Mortar, to beat in, cruel punishment of 

- 

Prov. xxvii, 22. 

.379 

Mother, prostrate before a temple 

- 

{Note,) 

IGl 

Mourning days at hand 

- 

Gen. xxvii. 41. 

32 

ap[)arel 

- 

2 Sam. xiv. 2. 

185 

“ Mouth, according to,*’ explained 

- 

Gen. xliii. 7. 

48 

to jilace hands on 

- 

Job, xxix. 8. 

304 

opened, jirovocation of 

• 

Ps. XXXV. 21. 

328 

open Avide 

- 

Ixxxi. 10. 

345 

rod of 

- 

Isa. xi. 4. 

405 

blossoming of 

- 

Matt. V. 2. 

534 

‘‘ to gape ” with 

- 

Jo]>, xvi. 10. 

277 

“ enquire of” 

- 

Gen. xxiv. 57. 

28 

Murder by consent 

- 

llosea, vi, 0. 

505 

Murray, Mr., alluded to 

- 

(Note.) 

7 

Music, power of 

- 

1 Sam. xvi. 23. 

U)8 

used, in meeting friends 

- 

xviii, G. 

170 

at funerals 

... 

{Note.) 

248 

sweetest at night 

- 

Isa, XXX. 29, 

427 

Musicians speak to their instruments 

- 

Ps. Ivii. 8. 

334 

Muzzle the ox 

- 

Deut. XXV, 4. 

121 

N. 

Kails, to pan;, explained 

- 

Deut. xii. 1.3. 

1 19 

Kaked, term of, explained 

r 

1 Sam. xix. 24. 

171 

stripped - - 

- 

Job, xxii. G. 

283 

Yogees - - - 

- 

(Note.) 

574 

Name in the street ex|dained 

- 

,Tob, xviii. 17. 

278 

of those without posterity 

- 

Lsa. Ivi, 3. 

450 

Names of animals taken from the sound of their 
voice, or shape, or liabits 

Gen. ii, 20. 

3 

Names of chiUlren 

- 

xxix. 35. 

35 

given to men according to the production 
of their country - - - 

Isa. lx. 7. 

456 

Nape of neck, eyes in 

- 

Eccl. ii, 14. 

381 

Natives accustomed to hide themselves 

- 

Ps. xxxii. 7. 

327 

Neck, to fall on, custom of - - 

- 

Gen. xlv, 15. 

51 

to give - - - 


2 Sam, xxii, 41. 

192 

to have value out of 

- 

(Note.) 

192 
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Neck, to take by - - 

. 

Job, xvi. 12. 

Page 

277 

Neighed like horses 


Jer. V. 8, 

468 

Nest, term of, applied to a family 


Isa. xvi. 2. 

415 

Net to be brought in - 

• 

Ezek. xxxii. 3. 

498 

New year, customs of 


Exod. xii. 2. 

71 

liouse dedicated 

- 

Deut. XX. 5, 

118 

moon, ceremonies of 

- 

1 Sam. XX. 5. 

172 

superstitions 

- 

Jer. xliv. 17. 

479 

Newly-married couple 

- 

Hosea, xiv. 5. 

508 

Night, customs of, and notions respecting 

- 

Ps. xvi. 7. 

318 

By-names, or nicknames 


Mark, xv. 40. 

559 

“ Noonday devil ’’ 

- 

Ps. xci. 5. 

349 

flocks in the shade 

- 

Sol. Song, i. 7. 

386 

Nose stopped - 

- 

Ezek. xxxix. 11. 

499 

Number seven - - - 

- 

Hev. i. 12. 

591 

Nursing of Moses 

- 

Exod. ii. 9. 

62 


O. 


Oaths, frequency of 

- 

1 Kings, xviii. 10. 

208 

solemn - - 

- 

Deut. XXX. 19. 

129 

cheapness of 

- 

1 Kings, xxi. 10. 

216 

Obscene object of worship 

- 

Deut, iv, 16. 

106 

Observers of the wind will not sow 

- 

Ecc. xi. 4. 

385 

Offensive allusion 

- 

Isa, XXX. 22. 

426 

language of Rab-sbakeh 

- 

2 Kings, xviii. 27. 

231 

to tell a person he looks well 

- 

1 Sam. XXX. 21. 

18 1 

Offerings of Cain noticed 

- 

Gen. iv. 3. 

10 

made to the drag, net, and weapons 
war 

of 

Isa. xxi. 5. 

420 

Offspring as grass 

- 

Job, V. 25. 

269 

Og, the giant - - - 

- 

Deut, hi. 1 1. 

106 

Oil used in the temples » - 

- 

Exod. XXV. Ot 

78 

not break the head explained 

- 

Ps. cxli. 5. 

360 

of joy for mourning 

- 

Isa. Ixi, 3. 

458 

Oiled bread - - . 

- 

Exod. xxix. 23. 

80 

Old age greatly desired 

- 

Job, V. 26. 

269 

strength de{)arted 

- 

XXX. 2. 

305 

OM not repeated by a strict Hindoo 

- 

(JVo/c.) 

568 

Ominous to shake the lap 

- 

Neh. V. 13. 

253 

One ear not to know the secret of the other 

- 

Matt. vi. 3. 

535 

Open the hand explained 

- 

Deut. XV. 8. 

115 

Orientals fall on the ground to propitiate 

- 

Gen, xliv, 14. 

50 

believe the clouds take water from 
the sea 


332 

Origin of the Oriental illustrations 

- 

Introduction 

14 

Original languages, haw many 

- 

Gen. xi. 7. 

16 


R R 
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rage 


Orm’s history quoted 

.. 


(Note,) 

19 

Ornaments worn by females 

- 

• 

Tsa. iii. 16. 

396 

Ox used for agricultural pursuits 

- 

- 

1 Kings, xix. 19, 

212 

knoweth owner 

- 

- 

Isa. i. 3, 

390 

Oxen to purchase, an important transaction 

- 

Luke, xiv. 19. 

564 

P. 





Pagoda of Rarniseram 

- . 

. 

(Note,) 

^ 577 

Pains of parturition, cause of 

- 

- 

Gen. iii. 16. 

10 

Palmistry 

- 


Isa, xlix. 16. 

445 

Pan, resemblances to 

- 

- 

(Note,) 

408 

Parable, open inoutli in 

- 

- 

Ps. Ixxviii. 2 . 

343 

Paradise, location of, unknown 

* 

• 

Gen. ii. 8. 

1 

Parathan, story from 

- 

- 


135 

Park, Mungo, quoted 

- 

- 

(Note.) 

38 

Part in David ” 

- 

- 

2 Sain. XX. 1. 

190 

Parturition, [)ain of 

- 


Isa. xiii. 8. 

406 

Pasturage, green, figurative way of speaking 

- 

Ps. xxiii. 2 . 

322 

Peace with the beasts 

- 

- 

Job, V. 23 . 

269 

Peacocks in the East 

- 

. 

xxxix. 13. 

312 

‘‘ Peeled ” explained - 

- 

- 

Isa. xviii, 2 . 

417 

People trembling in the rain 

- 

- 

Ezra, X. 9, 

251 

to eat uf) 

- 

- 

l^s. xiv. 4. 

318 

Perfumers attached to the large temples 

- 

Exod. XXX. 25. 

80 

Perfumes lavishly usetl 

- 


Ps. xiv. 8. 

332 

Phrase, “ every one shall slay me 

- 

- 

Gen. iv. 14. 

12 

hunter before the.Lord 

- 


X. 9. 

16 

“ go, and come again ” 

- 


xxii. 5. 

26 

kiss tlie Son ” 

- 

- 

xli. 40. 

46 

Pilasters of palm trees 

- 

- 

Isa. xl. 16. 

499 

Pilgrims how treated 

- 

- 

Luke, xix. 5. 

565 

Pillar of fire 

- 


Exod. xiii. 18. 

72 

of temple 

- 

- 

Gal. ii. 9. 

585 

Pillows under arm-holes 

- 

- 

Ezek. xiii. 18. 

493 

Place of feet glorious 

- 


Isa. lx. 13. 

457 

Pleasureless vessel 

- 

- 

Hos. viii. 8. 

505 

Pledge to bring explained 

- 

- 

1 Sara. xvii. 18, 

168 

Pleiades 

- 

- 

Amos, V. 8- 

513 

Ploughing, mode of 

- 

. 

(Note.) 

167 

Politeness of Abraham 

- 

. 

Gen. xxiii. 7. 

26 

Poll of head 

- 


Exod, xvi. 16. 

73 

Pomegranates 

- 


xxviii. 33. 

79 

Poor deprived of their lands 

- 

« 

Amos, ii. 7. 

511 

l^orcet quoted 

- 

- 

( Note.) 

120 

Porcupine and English hedgehog compared 

- 

(Note.) 

336 

Portions, sending one to another 

- 

- 

Est. ix. 19. 

256 
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Page 

Pottage, to sell for 

- 

Oen. XXV. 30. 

.30 

Power of confidence 

* 

Dan. i. 23, 

502 

Praise on instriunents of music 

- 

Ps. cl. 3. 

362 

Prayer, heathen, specimen of 

- 

Isa. xlv. 20. 

436 

what profit of 

- 

Job, xxi. 15. 

• 283 

Prelate, alluded to - 

- 

(No/e,) 

233 

I^resence, to be driven from 

- 

Exod. X. 11. 

65 

Presents, to make 

- 

lien, xxxii. 18. 

30 

if not received, distressing to donors 

xxxiii. 10. 

41 

precede the oftercr 

- 

1 Sam. ix. 7. 

166 

Prideanx quoted 

- 


289 

Profligates con^pared to bulls 

- 

Ps. xxii. 12. 

321 

Proud knoweth afar off 

- 

cxxxviii. 6, 

359 

Proverbs, great importance of 

- 

Prov. i. 6. 

363 

Punishment of a Brail min 

- 

( Nofr.) 

151 

ot‘ suspending by the hands 

- 

Lam. V. 12. 

485 

of being sawn asunder 

- 

lieb. xi. 27. 

588 

R. 




Race not to the swift 

- 

Ecc. ix. 11. 

383 

Raiment used to sleep in 


Ex. xxii. 26. 

76 

Rain of love - - - 

- 

Hos. X. 1 2. 

.507 

Rainbow, weapon of the King of heaven 

- 

Oen. ix. 13. 

14 

Rams of flock not eaten 

- 

xxxi. 38. 

37 

Ravages of wild boars 

- 

Ps. Ixxx. 13. 

344 

Ravens and crows select the eye for food 

- 

Prov. XXX. 17. 

380 

bring food 

■ • - 

1 Kings, xvii. 4. 

206 

Reap, what sown 

- 

Gal. vi. 7, 

586 

Reaping time 

- 

Lev. xxiii. 14. 

92 

Religions processions 

- 

Ps. Ixviii. 25. 

339 

madness 

- 

Isa. lix. 1.5. 

454 

Respect for the father’s Mend 

- 

Prov. xxvii. 10. 

378 

.Resjiects, how many different ways of showing 


41 

Retort on teachers 

- 

Luke, iv. 23. 

561 

Returned from heaven 

- 

Prov. XXX. 4. 

380 

Revenge taken by some Malays 

- 

(Xole\) 

139 

Rhinoceros noticed 

- 

Ps. xxii. 21. 

322 

Riches have wings 

- 

Prov. xxiii. 5. 

374 

cannot be taken to the other world 

- 

1 Tim. vi. 7. 

588 

hinder from sleeping 

- 

Ecc. V. 12. 

381 

Riddles, the delight taken in 

- 

1 Kings, X. L. 

J99 

specimens of ’ 

- 

(mte.) 

203 

Right Hon. Sir A. Johnstone, and slavery 

in 



Ceylon . - - 

- 


504 

Righteousness and light compiu*ed 

- 

Ps. xxxvii. 6. 

329 

and peace kiss each other 

- 

Ixxxv. 10. 

347 
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Hight hand and side, place of honour - - 

Ps. ixxiv. 11. 

Page 

341 

Bight hand of Most High 

Ixxvii. 10- 

343 

Bing from finger given as a mark of favour 

Gen. xli. 42. 

46 

Bings and nose jewels 

Isa. iii. 21. 

399 

Bivers in the head « » 

John, vii. 38. 

571 

of oil 

Micah, vi. 7. 

523 

Bock, graven in - 

Job, xix. 24. 

280 

Bod of office - - - 

2 Kings, iv. 29. 

222 

and stafi’ a comfort - - - 

Ps. xxiii. 4. 

323 

of punishment 
** Roll upon us*” explained 

Ezek. vii. 10. 

488 

Gen- xliii. 18. 

49 

Bomish missionaries in China, how sleep in the 
day - 

(Note,) 

183 

Bough caterpillars, poisonous (Qualities of 

Jer. li. 27. 

481 

Bound corners of beard - - 

Lev. xix. 27. 

90 


s. 


ISafiked city, compared to a widow 

- 

Lam. i. 1. 

483 

•Sacred vessels made of brass 

- 

Exod. XX vii. 19. 

78 

persons called gods 

- 

Ezek. xxviii. 2. 

498 

Sacrifice, heathen, great cost of 

- 

{Note.) 

84 

of a 3 'oung girl 

- 

{Note.) 

HI 

Sala-paruchy 

- 

Matt, xviii. 6. 

543 

Salt not used in heathen offerings 

- 

Lev. ii. 13. 

83 

plains described 

- 

Jer. xvii. 6. 

475 

Salutation of priests 

- 

Matt. X. 12. 

539 

Samson and Bamar com[)ared 

- 

Jud. xiii. 5. 

144 

Sandals, to beat with, indignity of 

- 

Amos, ii. 6. 

510 

Sap of trees supposed to rise and fall with 

moon 

{Note.) 

131 

Sarcasm on a low caste man 

- 

( Note.) 

178 

on Baiil 

- 

1 Kings, xviii. 27. 

208 

Satyrs alluded to - - 



407 

Scape-goat alluded to - - 

- 

Lev. xvi. 10. 

87 

Scattered, scriptural meaning of 

- 

Isa. xviii. 2. 

417 

Sea, dwelling-place of spiritual enemies 

- 

Job, vii. 12. 

271 

Sealeth up the hand 

- 

xxxvii. 7. 

311 

Seals of the gods 


John, vi. 27. 

570 

Searching with lamf)s 

- 

Zeph. i. 12. 

526 

Seat prepared in the streets 

- 

Job, xxix. 7. 

304 

of honour, right hand 

- 

Ps. cx. 1. 

353 

Secrets revealed 


Luke, Xii- 2. 

564 

not told to a father 

.« 

' Jud. xiv. 16. 

149 

of God 

- 

Job, xxix. 4. 

303 

Seed mingled, not to sow 

. 

Lev. xix. 19. 

89 

Serpent, legends and opinions respecting 

- 

Gen. iii. 4. 

5 

fiery - . , . 

- 

Num. xxi. 8. 

101 
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Serpent, bites in the youngest state 

- 

- 

Ps. Iviii. 3. 

^34 

deaf - - 

- 

- 

4./ 

335 

charmers 

- 

-] 

6. 

335 

fangs extracted 

- 

-i 



sharpens the tongue 

- 

- 

cxL 3. 

359 

in the wall 

- 

- 

Amos, V. 19. 

515 

great, in the sea 

- 

- 

(Note.) 

518 

eats frogs 

- 

- 

(Note.) 

555 

numerous allusions to 

- 

- 

Job, XX. 16. 

281 

Servants offered as a present 

- 

- 

Oen. xxxiii. 15, 

42 

scriptural meaning of 

- 

- 

Ps. cv, 26. 

352 

elevated above the master 

- 

- 

Ecc. X. 7. 

384 

a footstool 

- 

- 

Lam. ii. 1. 

484 

sleep at the feet of master 

- 

- 

Ruth, iii. 7, 

156 

when disobedient 

- 

- 

Job, xix. 16. 

279 

Seven eyes of the Lord 

- 

- 

Zech. iv. 10. 

528 

timCvS noticed 

- 

- 

Matt, xviii. 21. 

Iii, A, 

heavens, by whom merited 

- 

- 

John, xiv. 2. 

572 

days for mourning and for a wedding 

- 

Job, ii. 13. 

265 

“ Seven times” explained 

- 

- 

Prov. xxvi. 25. 

378 

Shadow desired 

- 

- 

Job, vii. 2. 

270 

of the Almighty 

- 

- 

Ps. xci. 1. 

349 

Shadowing with wings explained 

- 

- 

Isa. xviii. 1. 

416 

" Shake the hand ” explained 

- 

- 

X. 32. 

405 

Shave head and hair of feet 

- 

- 

vii. 20. 

403 

when 

- 

- 

Deut, xxi. 12. 

120 

Sheath of life explained 

- 

- 

Dan. \ii. 15. 

503 

Shepherds, wages of 

- 

- 

Gen. XXX. 32. 

36 

an abomination 

- 

- 

xlvi. 34. 

53 

described 

- 

- 

Isa. xl. 11. 

431 

Sherd, not to carry a little fire 

-■ 

- 

XXX. 14. 

426 

Shoe latchet alluded to • 

- 

- 

Gen. xiv. 23, 

20 

put off - 

- 

- 

Exod. iii, 5. 

63 

not worthy to bear 

- 

- 

Matt, iii. ll. 

534 

Shoulder, government upon 

- 

- 

Isa. ix. 6. 

404 

children carried upon 

- 

- 

xlix. 22. 

446 

peeled 

- 

- 

Ezek. xxix. 18, 

498 

Shut up in the hand 

- 

- 

Ps. xxxi. 8. 

326 

Sick of love 

- 

- 

Sol. Song, ii. 5. 

386 

Silence in funeral house, when 

- 

- 

Ps, Ixxviii. 64. 

343 

Silent praise 

- 

- 

Ixv. 1. 

338 

Silk tassels to the broom 

- 

- 

Matt. vii. 6, 

537 

Sin lying at the door 

- 

- 

Gen. iv. 7. 

11 

as scai'let 

- 

. 

Isa, i. 18. 

390 

Sins, the five - 

- 

- 

(Note.) 

439 

Sitting in the dust 

- 

- 

Isa. Iii. 2. 

447 
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Skirt, to spread 


Ruth, iii. 9. 

Page 

156 

Slaves, male and female, price of 

- 

Hos. iii. 2. 

504 

Slay niy sons 

- 

Gen. xlii. 37. 

48 

Sleep, to speak in - 


Sol. Song, vii, 9, 

389 

in heat of day 

- 

2 Sam. iv. 5. 

183 

Sleepers must not l)e aroused 


Sol. Song, ii. 7. 

387 

Sleep-talk’^ 

- 

Isa. Ivi. 10. 

451 

Smell of my son” 

- 

Gen. XX vii. 27. 

32 

Smiles, deceitful 

- 

Prow xxvii. 0. 

378 

Smite enemies on hinder part 

- 

Fs. Ixxviii. 60. 

344 

“ Smiting hands ” explained 

- 

Ezek. xxi, 14. 

495 

Smooth stones worshipped 

- 

Isa. Ivii. 6. 

451 

SnniFed at it ” explained 

- 

Mai. i. 13. 

532 

Softly, to waBc 

- 

1 Kings, xxi. 27. 

216 

Son, eyes of the father 

- 

Nuni. X. 31. 

97 

Eternal - * - 

- 

John, iii, 16. 

569 

Sons and daughters burnt in fire 

- 

Dent. xii. 31. 

111 

comforting a father 

- 

Gen. xxxvii. 35. 

44 

like plants 

- 

Fs. ( xliv. 12. 

361 

yet in the womb 

- 

Ruth, i. 1 1. 

155 

bow addressed 

- 

1 Sam. ii. 24. 

162 

Sore ran in tlie night explained 

- 

Fs. Ixxvii. 2. 

342 

Sorrow weighed 

- 

Job, vi. 2. 

270 

spoken of as a storm 

- 

Fs. Iv. 8. 

333 

Sorrows of heil . « - 


xviii. 5. 

320 

Soul escaped as a bird 

- 

cxxiv. 7. 

357 

dried - - - 

- 

Num. xi, 6. 

98 

consumed - « - 

- 

2 Sam. xiii. 39. 

185 

Sound of rain ' - 

- 

1 Kings, xviii. 41. 

210 

South wind, cluu’iot of Indian Cupid 

- 

Gen. ix. 22. 

16 

Span the heavens 

- 

Isa. xi. 12. 

432 

Spirits, evil, great fear of 

- 

Matt. xiv. 26. 

542 

Spot of children 

- 

Dent. XX xii. 5. 

129 

Spread out the liaiuls, custom of 

- 

Lam. i. 17. 

484 

Springs of affection ^ ” 

- 

l"s. Ixxxvii. 7. 

347 

Sprinkling with perfumed winter, custom of 

■ - 

Isa. Iii. 15. 

449 

Staff to charm off serpents 

- 

(AW6>.) 

223 

Stand before IMiaraoh” 

- 

Exod. viii. 20. 

64 

Steps, wash with butter 

- 

»fob, xxix. 6. 

303 

to compass 

- 

Fs. xvii. 11. 

319 

Steril females, how treated r 

- 

Job, xxiv. 21. 

285 

Stocks described 

- 

xiii. 27. 

275 

Stone of Israel explained 

- 

Gen. xlix. 24. 

55 

burdensome 

- 

Zech. xii. 3. 

529 

frog in - ^ 

- 

Matt. vi. 26. 

536 

Sto* y of Siru Tondan 

- 

Gen. xxii. 2. 

25 
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Story of son of Vasu Theavan 


Exod. ii. 9. 

615 

Page 

62 

a musician 

- 

Job, XXX, 31. 

307 

monkeys ferried across a river 


Prov. iv. 13. 

365 

Vcera-inaran 

* 

1 Kings, X. 1, 

199 

Veil Veyather 

*■ 

xiii. 6. 

204 

Stran^rors, how treated 

- 

Job, xxxi. 32. 

308 

Stretch out the arm explained 

- 

Dent. xxvi. 8, 

122 

Strife about water 

- 

Gen. xiii. 7. 

17 

Striking affinity betwixt the deini-gods of India, 
(irreece, and Rome - . - 

(Note.) 

411 

Studied “ round and round ” 

- 

Ecc. vii. 25. 

383 

Stumbling-block 

- 

Isa. viii. II'. 

404 

Sucking child 

- 

xlix. 15. 

445 

Sun and moon objects of worship 

- 

Deut. iv. 19. 

108 

power to smite 

- 

Ps. exxi. 6. 

355 

images described 

- 

2 Chron. xiv. 5. 

240 

stand thou still 

- 

Jos. X. 12. 

135 

Suppers, custom ol* 

- 

Mark, vi. 21, 

556 

Su[)plication at the feet 

- 

Jer. xiii. 2. 

479 

Suretyship, prevalence of 

- 

Prov. xvii. 18. 

368 

Swearing by self 

- 

Gen. xli. 4? I. 

48 

life - - - 

- 

xiii. 15. 

48 

passing through the fire 

- 

2 Kings, xvii. 17. 

229 

Sweeping rain - - 

- 

Prov. XX viii. 3. 

379 

Sweet smells acceptable to the gods 

- 

Lev. xxvi, 31; 

94 

Sworn by Himself 

- 

Jer. ii. 14. 

481 

T. 

Tail, name of, to whom given 

- 

Deut. xTxviii. 13. 

126 

cut offi, explained 

- 

Jos. X. 1 9. 

136 

of ilog, who can make straight ? 

- 

Ecc. vii. 13, 

383 

Talking ah^iul in the streets 

- 

Isa. xiii. 2, 

433 

Tares, sowing of, explained 

- 

Matt. xiu. 25. 

540 

Taste and see explained 

- 

Ps. xxxiv. 8. 

328 

Tear flesh as with briar 

- 

Jud. viii. 7. 

141 

“ Tears, tiike care of” 

- 

Ps. Ivi. 8. 

334 

for food 

- 

Ixxx. 5. 

344 

like a river 

- 

cxix. 136. 

355 

water the plants of science 

- 

exx vi. 5. 

357 

Teeth, skin of, cxplmned 

- 

Job, xix. 20. 

279 

to gnash with 

- 

Ps. cxii. 10. 

354 

TemplcxS of Egypt and India, resemblances of 

- 

(Tntrod. Kote.^ 

13 

when not go to 

- 

Gen. xxxi. .35. 

37 

where built 

• 

(Note.) 

205 

vessels, by whom removed 

- 

Isa. lii. 11. 

449 

Tender father explained 

- 

Gen. xli. 43. 

47 
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Page 

Tenses of verbs, how changed 

- 

Isa. xxi. 9. 

421 

Tent door sitting, custom of 


Gen. xviiiv L 

21 

Term ‘‘ My lord 

- 

xxiii* 15. 

26 

when used 

■- 

, xliii. 29. 

50 

stink ” - - 

- 

1 Sam. xxvii. 12, 

178 

Termagants of the East - - 

- 

Prpv. xxi. 9. 

372 

The bullock that hath horns and hoofs 

- 

Ps. Ixix, 31. 

339 

tree by the waters - - 


Jer. xvii, 8. 

475 

man who had forty sons 

- 

Jiid. xii. 14, 

143 

Thief detected - - 

- 

(Note.) 

50 

Thigh, to smite, enstora of - - 


Jer. xxxL 19, 

. 478 

“ Things which are not ” - - 

- 

1 Cor. i. 28. 

581 

Thorns in your side - - 

- 

Niim. xxxiii. 55. 

104 

Threatening to roll a person 

♦ 

Isa. xxii. 18. 

423 

Threefold cord 

- 

1 John, ii. 15. 

590 

Threshing-floor 

- 

Gen. 1. 10. 

60 

Threshold of Dagon 

- 

.jud. xvi. 23. 

152 

to sit at, explained 

- 

Ps. Ixxxiv, 10. 

. 345 

Thumbs and toes cut oft' 


Jud, i. 7. 

139 

Thunder, effects of - - 

- 

Ps. xxix, 9. 

324 

Tidings of the mouth 

- 

2 Sam. xviii. 25, 

190 

taken to the idols 

- 

1 Chron. x. 9. 

236 

of a male child 

- 

Jer. XX. 15. 

476 

Time of winnowing barley 

- 

Hath, iii. 2. 

155 

to breiithe - - - 

- 

Job, ix. 18. 

271 

Tip of Cupid’s arrows, what 


(Note.) 

32 

Tip[)oo Sail) alluded to - - 

- 

Jer, li. 42, 

482 

Tobacco, Eastern females love 

- 

(Note.) 

255 

“ To know a person,” scriptural meaning 

- 

Amos, iii, 2. 

511 

Told in the ear 

- 

1 vSam. ix. 15. 

166 

Tongue, evil power of 

- 

Job, V. 21. 

268 

of deceit 

- 

.vRom. iii. 13. 

580 

Tooth, temple of 

- 

2 Sam, xxi. 12. 

191 

Tower, the Lord compared to 

- 

Prov. xviii, 10, 

369 

Treasure hid in field 

- 

Matt. xiii. 44. 

541 

Treasure-room of a temple 

- 

Dan, i. 2. 

501 

Treasures in the field 


Jer. xli. 8. 

479 

concealed, how seek for 

. 

Job, iii. 21, 

266 

Treatment of the deaf and blind 


Lev, xix. 14. 

89 

Trees in heaven 

• 

Gen. iii. 5. 

8 

unwillingness to cut down 

- 

Dent, XX. 19. 

118 

reproductiveness - - 

- 

Job, xiv. 7. 

276 

laughing 

- 

Ps. ixv, 13. 

338 

clap their hands 


Isa. Iv, 12. 

450 

blasted by lightning - - 

- 

(Note.) 

506 

Trodden down,” scriptural meaning 

. 

laa. xviii. 2. 

419 
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Turban, to knock off - . 

- Jer. xiii. 18. 

617 

Page 

472 

taken off at funerals 

>' - 

- Ezek. xxiv. 17. 

497 

Twins, how distinguished 


- Gen. xxxviii. 2S. 

44 

“Two sticks” - * 

- 

- 1 Kings, xvii. 12. 

206 

Tyennan and Bennet quoted 

- , 

- 

420 

Uncleanness how contracted 

U. 

- Lev. V. 2. 

83 

Unhappy couple 

- 

- Matt. xix. 6. 

544 

Usurers, exactions of 


- Ezek, xxii, 12. 

496 

Vanquished presented as slaves 

V. 

- Isa. xviii. 7. 

419 

Vegetables only ; eaten by thousands 

- Rojii. xiv. 2. 

580 

Veil, eastern 

- 

- Gen. XX. 10. 

23 

Vessels, brass, without weight 

- 

- 2 Kings, XXV. 16. 

234 

of temples, holy 

- 

- 1 Chron. xxii. 19. 

237 

of brass, sign of riches 

- 

- Ezek. xxvii. 13. 

497 

Vile practices 

- 

- Isa. Ixvi. 17. 

465 

Virgins only : married by priests 

*• 

- Lev. XXL 13. 

92 

slee|) with the aged 

- 

- 1 Kings, i. 2. 

193 

Voice of weeping 

- 

- Ps. vi. 8. 

316 

Voracious appetite 

- 

- Niim. xi. 22. 

too 

Vows of heathen sailors 

- 

- Jon. i. 7. 

521 

Walls of temples, offensive figures < 

w. 

□n 

(AW.) 

391 

Wandering birds 

- 

- Isa. xvi. 2. 

415 

Wash hands - • 

- 

- Dent. xxi. 6. 

119 

Water, by whojn drawn 

- 

- (ron, xxiv. 1 1 . 

27 

made sweet by the tree 

- 

- Exod. XV. 25. 

73 

wdth the; foot explained 

- 

- Deut. xi. 10. 

1 10 

to poiu* out, a solemn oath 

- 

1 Sam. vii. 6. 

165 

to pour on the hands 

- 

- 2 Kings, iii. 1 1. 

222 

wears the stones 

- 

- Job, xiv. 19. 

276 

given to travellers 

- 

xxii. 7. 

283 

spout at sea described 

- 

- Ps. xlii. 7. 

• 331 

“living” 

- 

- Jcr. ii. 13. 

466 

Way prepared 

- 

- Mark, i. 3. 

555 

Waxen fat 

- 

- Deut. xxxii. 15. 

130 

Weaning, custom of 

- 

- Gen. xxi. 8. 

24 

Wears crimes on his head 

- 

- Job, xxxi. 30. 

309 

W eep, voice of - ► 

- 

- Gen. xiv. 2. 

51 

Weighed and found wanting 

- 

- Dan. V. 27. 

502 
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Weights, false and true, in one bag 

- 

Prov. XX. 10. 

371 

Wells, custom of filling up 

- 

Oen. xxvi. 15; 

31 

used as places of concealment 

- 

2 Sam. xvii. 19. 

189 

Wicked as green bay tree 

- 

Ps. XX xvii, 35. 

329 

Wife called a " help meet 

- 

Oen. ii. 18. 

3 

for a son sought for by a mother - 

- 

xxi. 21. 

25 

when steril, customs of 

• - 

XXV. 21. 

30 

of bosom 

- 

Deut. xiii. 6. 

114 

given to another, a curse 

- 

xxvdii. 30. 

120 

bowing to her husband 

- 

1 Kings, i. 10. 

194 

compared to a vine 

- 

Ps. cxxviii. 3. 

358 

like the hind 

- 

Prov. V. 19. 

300 

as a seal . - - 

- 

Sol. Song, viii. 0. 

389 

as a chain * . . 

- 

Lam. iii. 7. 

485 

Wild beasts taken in pits 

- 

Ezek. xix, 8. 

494 

Wind, inherit - - - 

- 

Prov. xi. 29. 

308 

moving in circles 

- 

Ecc. i. 6. 

.38] 

blowing of 

- 

John, iii. 8. 

509 

Windows of agate 

- 

Isa. liv. 12. 

450 

Witches of the East 

- 

Exod. xxii. 18, 

75 

Wives serve liusbands 

- 

Oen. xxvii. 17. 

31 

desire to die before misbands 

- 

(A7)/e>.) 

240 

acquired by casting lots 

- 

Prov. xviii. 18. 

370 

Woman, meaning of term 

- 

Gen. ii. 23. 

5 

prevented a ship from sailing 

- 

Jon. i. 7. 

520 

Womb, blessings of 

- 

Gen. xlix. 25. 

50 

Women, contempt for 

- 

Job, ii. 10. 

204 

Words to fill up ” 

- 

1 Kings, i. 14. 

193 

“ to lean on ” - ~ 

- 

2 Chr. xxxii. 8. 

249 

sweeter than honey 


Ps. cxix. 103. 

355 

like goads 


Ecc, xii. 11. 

385 

Work, ashamed of 

- 

Luke, xvi. 3. 

504 

Worldly sufferings attributed to sins 

- 

Neh. ix. 37. 

254 

Worms in human body 

- 

Job, xix. 20, 

280 

Wrath, to querjich . . - 

- 

2 Kings, xxii. 17. 

232 

Wreight, Henry, Esq. 

- 

(Nole.) 

514 

Writing, invention of 


Deut. V. 22. 

108 

Y. 

Yearly lamentations 


Jud. xi. 40. 

142 

“ Yesterday and the day before ” explained 

- 

Gen. xxxi. 2. 

30 

Yogees insensible to external things 

- 

Isa, xiii. 19. 

434 

among the graves 

- 

Ixv. 4. 

460 

Young man and the linen cloth 

- 

Mark, xiv. 51. 

559 

men marry virgins 

- 

Isa. Ixii. 5. 

459 
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Zeal eats up - - - 

- Ps. Ixix. 9. 

339 

Zodiac alludeci to by tlie dying patriarch 

- Gen. xlix, 3. & 4. 

56 

Zodiacal signs, astrological use 

- 2 Kings, xxiii. 6. 

232 

mode of offering to 

(Noie.) 

233 


7 HE END, 
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